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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 

A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOE THE YeAE 1948 

J. Raymond Derby, Editor 

This bibliography, as a whole, is designed to cover a “ move- 
ment ” rather than a period. The English section is limited to 
the years 1800-1837; but other sections are not so limited, of 
course. Important books published earlier are included in the 
list for 1948 when for some reason they were inadequately 
noticed in the bibliography for 1947 (ELH 15. 1-59) or when 
significant reviews have appeared within the year 1948. In all 
cases when no date is specified, 1948 may be assumed. 

The Editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance pro- 
vided by his several collaborators, for materials gathered or 
for critical comments or for both. They are Albert J. George 
(French) , Ludwig W. Kahn (German) , Nicholson B. Adams 
and E. Herman Hespelt (Spanish) , Gerald M. Moser (Portu- 
guese) ; and, in English, Stewart C. Wilcox, James V. Logan, 
Richard D. Altick, Ernest Bernbaum, Kenneth Neill Cameron, 
Clarence D. Thorpe, Bennett Weaver, Elisabeth Schneider, 
David V. Erdman, and Thomas M. Raysor. 

PAGE 

Englisli 5 

Frencli 33 

German 45 

Spanish 54 

Portuguese 60 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

AcLLB Bulletin de rAcjuleniic royiilo d(' laii^ue el de lit I era lure frail vaise do 
Belgique (Brussels) 

Ad The Adclplu (Maiichcsler, England) ^ 

AF Anienquc franvaisc (Montreal) 

AL Amencan literature 

APS Proceedings of I he x\mencaii pliilosopliieal soeiely 

APSB American political science review 

AB Antioch review 

Ar L’ArcIie (Pans) 

ASEER Amciican Slavic and East European review. 

ASLH The American Society of the Legion of Honor magazine (New York) 

At Atenea (Concepcion, Chile) 

BA Books abioad 

BAT La Bataille (Paris) 

BB Bulletin du bibliophile ct du bibliothecaire 

BBMP Boletin de la biblioteca meneiidez pelayo 
BEE Bulletin des etudes fian^'aiscs (Montreal) 

BH Bibliogiafia Ilispanica 

BIH Bulletin Ilispanupie 

BSS Bulletin of Spanish studies (Liverpool) 

C The Commonweal 

CA Cuadeinos amcricauos (Mexico) 

CE College English 

CF Le Canada Fram^ais (Quebec) 

CFL Confluences (Pans) 

CHRF Cahiers d’histoire de la revolulicu franyaise (New York) 

CL Cuadernos de hteralura 

CLS Comparative literature studies (Card! IT) 

CLSB Charles Lamb society bulletin 

Cit Culture (Quebec) 

Co Conference (Pans) 

DR The Dublin review 

DUJ Durham University journal 

E Esprit (Paris) 

ELH Journal of English literary hislory 

ER L’Eternelle revue (Pans) 

Et Les Etoiles (Paris) 

Exp. The Expheator 

F Fontaine (Algiers and Paris) 

FA France-Amcrique (New York) 

FAC La France an combat (Paris) 

FL La France libre (London) 

FR French review 

G De Gids (Amsterdam) 

GAV Gavroche (Pans) 

GR Germanic review 

HJ Hibbert journal 

HLQ Huntington library quarterly 

HOE Horizon (London) 

HR Hispanic review 

HS Hemispheres (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 



ABBRE\TATIONS 
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Jeunesse (Pans) 

JEGP 

Journal of English and Germanic philology 

JHI 

Journal of the history of ideas 

JMH 

Journal of modern history 

JPh 

Journal of philosophy 

JSS 

Jewish social studies 

KR 

Kenyon review 

L 

Latomus, revue d’etudes latines (Brussels) 

LF 

Lettres fran^aises (Buenos Ayres) 

LFS 

Les Lettres fran^aises (Pans) 

Li 

British bioadcasting corporation listener 

M 

Le Monde (Pans) 

MF 

Mercure de France 

MfDU 

Monatshefte fur Deutschen Unterncht 

ML 

Modern languages 

MLJ 

Modern language journal 

MLN 

Modern language notes 

MLQ 

Modern language quarterly 

MLR 

Modern language review 

MNY 

Messager de New York 

MP 

Modern philology 

MQ 

Musical quarterly 

MuL 

Music and letters (London) 

N 

The Nation 

NEF 

La Nef (Paris) 

NER 

New English review 

NL 

Nouvelles litteraires (Paris) 

NPh 

Neophilologus (Gioningen) 

N&Q 

Notes & queries 

NR 

The New republic 

NREL 

La nouvelle releve (Montreal) 

NSN 

New statesman & nation 

NY 

New Yorker 

NYHTB 

New York Herald Tribune book review 

NYT 

New York Times book review 

P 

Poetry 

Pa 

Paru (Paris) * 

PHYL 

Phylon (The Atlanta University review) 

PMLA 

Publications of modern language association of America 

Po 

Poesie (Pans) 

m 

Philological quarterly 

PR 

Partisan review 

PV 

Poesia e verita (Rome) 

QRL 

Quarterly review of literature (Chapel Hill) 

BEN 

Renaissance (New York) 

RES 

Review of English studies 

BF 

La Repubhque frangaise (New York) 

RFE 

Re vista de filologi'a espanola 

BFII 

Revista de hologia Hispanica 

RIIL 

Revue d’histoire litteraire de la France 

BRP 

Revue d’histoire de la philosophic 

RI 

Revista Iberoamencana 

RLC 

Revue de htterature comparee 
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RLI 

Eevista de las Iiidias (Bogota) 

EMR 

Rocky mountain review 

BP 

Revue de Pans , 

EPF 

Revue dc la peuLsee fianvmse (New Yoik) 

EPP 

Revue polili<]iic cL parlcnioiilaire (I’aris) 

EE 

Romanic review 

REEL 

The Review of religion 

ETC 

Revue inmcslnelle canadienne (Moiilreal) 

EUO 

Revue de rUniveisile d’OtlaNMi 

SAB 

The Shakespeare Association bulletin 

SAQ 

South x\tlanlic quarterly 

SCR 

Scrutiny 

SEER 

Slavonic and East European review 

SP 

Studies m philology 

^SR 

Sewanee review 

SRL 

Saturday review of literature 

TH 

Thought 

TLS 

Times lileiaiy supplement (London) 

T&T 

Time and tide 

ULH 

Universidad de la Ilabana 

USQBL 

United Slates quarterly book list 

UTQ 

University of Toionto quarteily 

VMHB 

Virginia magazine of history and biography 

VQR 

Virginia quarteily review 

YR 

Y^alc review 
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ENGLISH ' 
i: Bibliography 

Anglo-French and Franco-American studies: a current bibliography. 
By Donald F. Bond, Joseph M. Carriere, and Joseph E. 
Tucker. RR 39 (1948) . 181-203. 

English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography. By Arthur 
Friedman and Louis A. Landa. PQ £7 (1948) . 123-58. 
Greenough, Chester Noyes. A bibliography of the Theophrastian' 
character in English. See ELH 15 (1948) . 5. 

Rev. by Benjamin Boyce in JEGP 47 (1948) 92-94 
Price, Lawrence M. Anglo-German literary bibliography for 1947. 
JEGP 47 (1948) . 286-87. 

The Romantic movement: a selective and critical bibliography for 
the year 1947. By J. Raymond Derby and others. ELH 15 
(1948) . 1-59. 

Southern Humanities Conference. Humanistic scholarship in the 
South: a survey of work in progress. Chapel Hill. Univ. 
of North Carolina Press, 1949. 

To be published early in 1949 

Templeman, William D. Report of the conference on nineteenth 
century English studies, October 2, 1948. Mimeographed. 
Los Angeles. Pacific Coast Committee for the Humanities. 
Pp. 11. 

Deals with present Pacific-Coast facilities for, and programs of research 
m, English literature of the nineteenth century. The conference, held at 
Stanford, was sponsored by the American Council of Learned Societies, 
through the committee named above. Copies of the report are obtainable 
free on request from W. D. Templeman, Univ. of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7. 

Victorian bibliography for 1947. By Austin Wright. MP 45 (1948) . 
£46-69. 

£. Environment: Art, Society, Politics, Religion 

Adams, M. Ray. Studies in the literary backgrounds of English 
radicalism. See ELH 15 (1948) . 5-6. 

Rev. by George Kilcliin m MLR 43 (1948) . 265-66; by Thomas M Raysor 
in MLN 63 (1948) . 580; in AL 20 (1948) . 90. 
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Anderson, G. K. Popular survivals of llu' AVandoriiiii; Jew in Eii<;' 
land. JEGP4() (1947) .:?()? -83. 

A succinct account of the relatively* cool reec'ption aeeorded the hu’eud in 
England before its being taken uj) by the (JnUiu' wntiu.s and Romautn' poets 
(S C.W) 

Ashton, T. S. The industrial rcvoliilioii, 1700-18:>0. Home Uni- 
versity Library. London. Oxford Univ. Jhvss. 

Camden Miscellany. Vol. XVIII. London. Loyal llislorieal 
Society. 

Rev in TLS July 31, p 430, 

Includes letters from Wellington to Ins brother William Wi'llesley-Pole, and 
other Wellmgtoniana 

Campbell, Kathleen. Beau Briimmell. A bioo;raplii(*al study. Lon- 
don. Hammond, Hammond. 

Rev in TLS Apr 10, p. e03. 

Cole, Margaret. Makers of the labour movt'incnl. With a foreword 
by the Right lion. Hugh Dalton. London. Longmans. 

Rev. in TLS Aug 14, p. 458. 

Includes biographical sketches of Raiue, Poblndt, lMae(\ etc. 

George, Eric. The life and death of Bciijaiiiiii Hoberl. Ilaydou, 
1786-1846. Loudon. 0.xford IIniv.,Pre.s.^. 

Rev by Robin Ironside in Spectator Dee. 3, p. 

George, M. Dorothy. Catalogue of polilioal and personal saUn'.s 
preserved in the Dcparlnient of Prinl.s and Drinviug.s in the 
British Museum. Vol. VII, 17<)3-]800. Vol. VI II, ISOI-ISIO. 
London. British museum. 

Kev. in TLS Nov 20, pp. 045-47 (iinporUmt arlielo). 

Gore, John. Creevey. London. Murray. 

Rev by Ralph Partridge m NSN 30 (1948) . 4C7-(i8. 

A condensation of the Papers. 

Howe, Eric, ed. The London compositor. Doenmenis ndaling to 
wages, working conditions and customs of the Loudon 
printing trade^, 1785-1900. New York, Oxford flniv, Pr(\ss. 

James, Admiral Sir William. The durable monumc'uL London. 
Longmans. 

Rev by G. P, Griggs in Spectator Od. SO, p. 560. 

A biography of Admiral Nelson. 

Key, Sydney J. John Constable, his life and work. British Painlt'rs 
series. London. Phoenix House. 

J% s’ Spectator June 18, pp. 744-46; mul lu 1'LS 
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Lamb, G. F. Some Anglo-Americau literary contacts. Quarterly 
review 285 (1947) . 247-58. 

Americans m England (especially Irving, Cooper, N P Willis) during tlxe 
Bomantic period and their relations with the English writers Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Hunt, Lamb, and others 

Laiidreth, Helen. The pursuit of Robert Emmet. New York. 
Whittlesey House. 

Rev by Horace Reynolds in NYT Feb. I, p 22 
Lang, Varley. Benjamin Robert Haydon. PQ 26 (1947) . 235--47. 

An illuminating discussion showing that Haydon’s ideas on the values of 
art in English culture were ahead of his time, and that they anticipated, 
without necessarily influencing, Arnold, Morris, and Ruskin. (S C. W ) 

Leopardi, Giacomo. Poems from. Translated by John Heath- 
Stubbs. New Directions. 

Rev. m CE 9 (1948) 347. 

McCausland, Hugh. The English carriage. London. Batchworth 
Press. 

Rev. in TLS Sept 11, p. 510 

Includes material on road transportation in the early nineteenth century. 

McLean, Ruar. George Cruikshank. English Masters of Black and 
White. London. Art and Technics. 

Rev. TLS Apr. 10, p. 202. 

Macqueen-Pope, W. Haynaarket: theatre of perfection. London. 
W. H. Allen. 

Rev m TLS July 10, p 388 

Mayne, Jonathan. Landseer reconsidered as a painter. Li Oct. 14, 
pp. 569-70. 

Morris, Max, ed. From Cobbett to the Chartists. Extracts from 
contemporary sources. IJistory in the Making. Nineteenth 
Century. Vol. 1, 1815-1848. London. Lawrence and Wishart. 
Rev. in TLS May 29, p. 305. 

A small collection of excerpts from contemporary documents illustrating 
the development of working-class ideas and msiitutions 

Myers, Robert Manson. Handel’s Messiah: a touchstone of taste. 
New York. Macmillan. 

Rev. by Herbert Weinstock m NYHTB Aug 8, p. 10; and by Morris C. 
Hastings in NYT June 20, p. 17. 

Contains material on early nineteenth century performances. 

Neff, Emery. The poetry of history. The contribution of literature 
and literary scholarship to the writing of history since Vol- 
taire. New York. Columbia XJniv. Press; London. Geoffrey 
Cumberlcge. 

Kev by F Hinsley in Spectator July 2, pp 22-24; by Garrett Mattingly 
in NYT Feb. 29, p. 3; and in TLS Sept. 11, p. 615. 
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Pilcher, Donald. The regency style, 1800 to ISilO. London. 
Baisford. 

Rev mTLS July 31,i> m ^ 

On the aichileclurc of the peuocl 

Price, Cecil. The English theatre in Wales in the eiglit('enlh and 
early nineteenth centuries. Cardill. Uiiiv. ol Wales I’ross. 
Rev m TLS Oct 30, p 012. 

Robinson, Howard. The British post office: a hisiory. Prioceloii. 
Princeton Univ. Press. 

Probably the definitive woik on this luiporlanl nspocl of social hivstory; 
based on exhaustive research and met iculmisly docnniu'ulcd 'rhe English 
postal arrangements iii the early nineteenth ceiilury are tally trt'aletl, and 
the book therefore will be of constant icfeience ^ alue to all scholars working 
on problems involving correspondence, (R. O A.) 

Scholes, Percy A. The great Dr, Burney. 2 vols. Oxford ITiiiv. 
Press. 

Rev in TLS Sept 4, p 498 

A second book of Danish verse. Traiislaled by Oharh's Wharton 
Stork. With a foreword by Johannes V. Jeiisini. For llie 
America n-Scandinavian Foiindalion, PriiuTlon. .Prinecdou 
Univ. Press, 1947. 

Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in Scaiuhiuivian sludu‘s 20 (1918), 33 tO. 
Settle, Allison. English fashion. Britain in pictures. London. 
Collins. 

Rev in TLS Aug 7, p 440. 

Includes material on the early nineleenlh ceninry. 

Skard, Sigmund. The use of color in literature. Philadelpliia. 
American Philosophical Society. 1946. 

Rev by Rosemary Freeman m MLR i-3 (19 IB). 294, 

Critical account of the research so far made into ilie use of color m litera- 
ture, with bibliography. Includes material on the Roman h<isls. 

Thomas, Maurice Walton. The early factory legislation. A study 
in legislative and administrative evolution. liCigh-on-Sea. 
Thames Bank Publishing Co. 

Rev in TLS July 24, p. 417. 

Venturi, Lionello. Modern painters. New York. Bcribucr\s, 1947. 
Rev. m VQR (Winter, 1948) xxv-xxvi. 

Agreeable, sound treatments of Goya, David, Ingres, l)ehw‘roix, Corot, 
Daumier, and Couibct. 

Whiffen, Marcus. Stuart <nud Georgian churches outside London 
1603 to 1837. New York. Bataford. 

Rev in VQR (Summer, 1048). xc. 

Wolpe, B. L. Early lithography. TLS Aug. 7, p. 44.3. 

A letter to the editor, appealing for the loan of malorial, e.spwial!y tha* 
relating to lithography in the years 1801 - 1825 . 
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3. Criticism 

Bate, W. J. From Classic to Romantic. See ELH 15 (1948) . 7-8. 

Rev. by A. R Humpbpeys m MLR 42 (1947) 509-11. 

Baugh, Albert C., ed. A literary history of England. New York. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 

Rev. by Charles Duffy m NYT May 23, p. 25, in VQR (Summer, 1948) 
Ixxx, Ixxxii; m CE 10 (1948) . 63 

The section on “ the Restoration and eighteenth century,” by George 
Sherburn, contains chapters on pre-Romantic figures and influences; the 
chapters on the Romantic movement proper (pp 1111-1278) are by Samuel 
C. Chew. 

Bernbaum, Ernest, ed. Anthology of Romanticism. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. New York. Ronald Press. 

Rev m CE 10 (1948) . 121 

English institute essays: 1946. New York. Columbia XJniv. Press, 
1947. See “ Shelley ” s, v. “ Baker.” 

Rev m VQR (Winter, 1948) . xxi 

Devoted to papers on two subjects, “ The Critical significance of bi- 
ographical evidence ” and The Methods of literary studies ” Among the 
studies are Douglas Bush on Milton, Louis Landa on Swift, Carlos Baker on 
Shelley, and Marion Witt on Yeats. In addition Cleanth Brooks discusses 
“ Literary criticism ” and Rene Wellek “ Six types of literary history.” 
An excellent volume. (S. C W ) 

Essays mainly on the nineteenth century. Presented to Sir Hum- 
phrey Milford. London. Oxford Univ. Press. 

Rev. by C. J. Sisson m MLR 43 (1948) 435; by C. E. Vulhamy m 
Spectator Mar. 19, p 352, and m TLS Apr. 17, p. 221. 

Includes Helen Darbishure’s study of Wordsworth’s “ The ruined cottage ” 
and “ The excursion.” 

Farren, Robert. The course of Irish verse in English. New York. 
Sheed and Ward, 1947. 

Rev by Ann E Wolfe m SRL March 20, p 26. 

Foerster, D. M. Homer in English criticism: the historical approach 
in the eighteenth century. New Haven. Yale Univ. Press. 
Rev. by E. L. McAdam, Jr., in MLN 63 (1948) . 142-43 
Fogle, Richard Harter. A recent attack upon Romanticism. CE 9 
(1948) . 356-61. 

This IS a companion-piece to Mr Fogle’s “ The imaginal design of Shelley’s 
‘ Ode to the West Wind ’ ” (see “ Shelley ”) , which is a particular application 
of the sort of criticism the author advocates. 

Here Mr. Fogle, without overlooking the acute sensitiveness of the ”New 
Critics,” sees them as “ weak where the great Romantics are strongest* in a 
theory of the Imagination.” We need more, and more extended, discussions 
of the new-day theories of Irony and the Organic The article seems to me 
a perspicuous defense and a suggestive attack. (S C. W.) 
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Lea vis, F. R. Rcvaluaiion: tradiliou aiul dovelopineni in English 
poetry. New York. George W. SlewarU 1017. 

Eev by Henry W. Wells m SRL IVb 7, p 17, by John t'arielly m NR 
Feb IG, pp 20-27, iii VQR (Spniij’, 19 tS) \lviu. 

Lewis, Cecil Day. The poetic image. New York. Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1947. 

Rev. by David Daichcs iii SRL Feb 28, pp 10-17, ni (Spnni*, 19 kS) . 
xlvn-xlviii. 

Lovejoy, A. 0. Essays in the history of ideas. See ‘‘ Friaieh. . . 
2. General,” ivlra. 

McCarthy, B. G. The female pen: Ihe later women novelisLs, 174 1- 
1818. Cork. Cork Univ. Press; Oxford. Bhu'kwell. 

Rev, m TLS Mar. 27, p 175; by Lorna Reynolds in l>\iblin Maj^azine 
(July-Sept ) . 51-53 

Mizener, Arthur. The Scrutiny group. IvR 10 (1948) . 8r>5-()0. 

See p 358 for brief appraisal of F. R. Leavis as (‘ntic of SlielUy and Kcaks. 

Priestley, F. E. L. Newton and the Romanlh* eonee])l of nature. 
UTQ (July, 1048). 8^23-36. 

Mr Priestley points out the <langcr of readiiifr into the <nfdibH'nth eenlniy 
the view of the ninctcenlh-ocnhiry Ronimitieisls that N(n\lon <l(\stroy<*d thV 
beauty of the universe by inakmj; it “hard, cold, eolouih‘ss. sih‘nl and dead; 
a woild of mathematically computable motions in meehanieal ri^a'uhunty. “ 
The danger lies m believing that Newton's stream of inthienee 'm the 
eighteenth century flowed but in one direel ion. A(‘lually, however, Ninv- 
tonianism could and did lead cither to meeluiuism or to animisim- to the 
French materialism of Holbach and Ilolvetms (through LoekiO , or to an 
alliance with the idealism of the CambrulR'e Plalomsis and Shaft esbuiy. 
Thus we can understand Shelley’s comment lu the notes to -om' whieh 

would have astounded Newton himself-~-thaL “ the eonsisleni Newtonian is 
necessarily an, atheist, as well as Shal lesbury ’s adoring rliapsodies and 
Wordsworth’s '‘Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe! ” passage: the point being 
that Shelley reflects Holbach; Wordsworth the Anima Mundi of Knglish 
Platonic-Newtonian conceptions. 

Mr Priestley suggests therefore that “we need not believe with Marjorie 
Nicolson in Newton demands the muse that , . . ‘ the shades of Plato with 
Iiis disciples, Plotinus, Ficino, Pico, the Cambridge Piatonists, and ShafU^s- 
bury, seemed to 'strive for mastery” over men’s souls with the ghosts of 
Bacon, Descartes, Locke, Newton,’ and that Thomson seems ' temporarily to 
reconcile the irreconcilables,’ ” for “ the argument over whether Thomson 
was a Shaftesburian or a Newtonian is in large measure a sham battle,” 
(pp. 335-3G) It seems to me good literary history to examiiu' t.he implications 
drawn from Newton’s PHneipia by the eighteenth ci^ntury itself, and to avoid 
reading back into the century either what seem to us logical impru'alions of 
attitudes of the nineteenth cmitury ri^garding Si. 

(S. C. W.) 

Shapiro, Karl. English prosody and modern poetry. S('c ELll 15 
(1948) .8. 

Rev. by Raymond Holden in SRL March 20, p. 16. 
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Stoll, Elmer Edgar. Critics at cross-purposes. ELH 14 (1947) . 
320-28. 

Mr Stoll emphasizes that "the function of the critic is to attend to the 
work of art itself, not irresponsibly use the object of art as a starting point 
for unrelated subjective vagaries or for personal introspection. He cites 
criticism from Wordswoith and Coleiidge to illustrate his point. (S C. W.) 

Tarr, Sister Mary Muriel. Catholicism in Gothic fiction (1762- 
1820) . Washington. The Catholic Univ. of America Press, 
1946. 

Rev. by J M S. Tompkins in RES 24 (1948) 166-67. 

Tinker, Chauncey Brewster. Essays in retrospect: collected articles 
and essays. New Haven, Yale Univ. Press. 

Rev in AL 20 (1948) . 87; by Homer Woodbridge m YR (Summer, 1948) . 
733, by Ben Ray Redman in SRL July 31, 24-25. 

The year’s work in English studies. Vol. 25 (1944) . Ed. for the 
English association by Frederick S. Boas. New York. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 

Rev in CE 9 (1948) . 463, and in VQR (Autumn, 1948) . cxiv. 

4. Studies of Authors 

Austen. Chapman, R. W. “ Emma.” TLS Nov. 20, p. 653. 

Evidence for believing that The Watsons was a trial sketch for Emma. 
See also Q D. Leavis in TLS Dec. 4, p. 682 
McLaren, M. Charlotte Yonge and Jane Austen. TLS July 31, 
p. 429. 

A letter to the editor on biographical links between the two novelists. 

Maugham, W. Somerset. Great novelists and their novels. Pride 
and 'prejudice. Philadelphia. Winston. 

Rev. by John W. Aldridge in SRL Oct. 2, pp. 23-24. 

Pechey, E. F. Emma and Alton. TLS Sept. 11, p. 513. 

A letter to the editor on the probable location of Highbury in Jane 
Austen's novel. See also TLS Sept. 18, p 527. 

Baillie. Boyle, Andrew. Joanna Baillie. TLS Oct. 9, p. 569. 

An appeal for letters she mote m 1825. 

Bentham. Bentham, Jeremy. A fragment on government, and an 
introduction to the principles of morals and legislation. Ed. 
with an introduction by Wilfred Harrison. Oxford. Blackwell. 
Keeton, George, and Schwarzenberger, Georg, eds. Jeremy Bentham 
and the law; a symposium. London. Stevens. 

Rev. in TLS Aug. 28, p. 480. See also TLS Sept. 25, p 541, for comment 
by D. Geraint Evans. 
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Laski, Harold J. Jeremy Bcntham. NSN 3(> (1948). 152. 

An anniversary article (BenLluira was born Fob 15, 1718), hunuwin/ang 
Benlham’s historical significance (C. F II ) 

Blake. Blake’s “ Iiitroduclion ’’ to songs, of innocciu^e. Exp. C>. 
No. 6 (April, 1948). Q 14. 

Blake, William. Songs of innocence and of experience. As originally 
written and engraved. Albion Facsimiles. No. 1. London. 
Falcon Press. 

Facsimile of the copy in the Houghton Library 
Davenport, A. Blake s “ Minute particulars.” N&Q 198 (1948). 7. 
The phrase in Jerusalem, 91, has commonly been traced to a <tuUe irrele- 
vant passage in Swedenborg’s Divine Frotmlence. Here is a strikingly rele- 
vant suggestion — ^that the Fiend who accuniulales particulars instead of 
“loving the greatest men best” is a spectre of Boswell wlio apologised for 
detailing “ minute particulars ” But the “ swcU’d & bloated Form ” would not 
be “ a residual image of Dr Johnson ” but Boswell’s book or w'liat Boswell 
made of Johnson. (D V E ) 

Davies, J. G. The theology of William Blake. London. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 

Rev. by Kathleen Rainc in NSN 30 (lO-tS) 377; m TIjS Nov ‘20, 058, 

Erdman, David V. Blake, Flaxman, and the £190. P(J 27 (1918) . 
279-81. 

Identification of a receipt previously l)iought"lo concern IVilluun Blake. 

Frye, Northrop. Fearful symmetry. See ELH 15 (HH8). 9-10. 

Rev. by Henry Wasser in MLQ 9 (1948). ‘248-49; in TLS Jan U), p. ‘25; 
by Helen W. Randall in UTQ 17 (1948) . 204-07. 

Fuseli. See Ganz, infra. 

Ganz, Paul. Die Zcichnungen ITans Heinrich Fusslis (Ilcmry 
Fuseli). Bern-Olten. XJrs Graf, 1947. 

These 120 reproductions, plus the "briefer selefikm in Huthven Todds 
Tracks in the snow (1947), provide matter for the student of Roman tu' 
surrealism — as well as visible evidence (not specifi(*ally poinUal out by the 
editor) that Fuseli did find Blake “ good to steal from.” One can see that. 
“Oberon” (1795) imitates “Glad Day” (1780), that “Tin* Sped re of the 
Night” (1808) is a direct steal from the sixth page of Europe (1791), «nid 
that Fuseli’s sketch for the deluge (plate 06) derives from the last page 
of Europe. 

Influence the other way is not so evident, although in a gcn(*ral way one 
agrees with Professor Ganz that Blake sees the human body “ in <ien Pro- 
portionen und mit dcr Bewegimgsfreiluut von FussU ” — with the ddfereiu’e 
that Blake’s eye is always, and Fu.seh’s seldom, innocent. The one exainph* 
I find here of Blake’s direct borrowing ill\i.strai<\s this ddlen'iice. Platt^ 0 of 
Europe comes from a drawing in Fuseh s Roman skidobbook which he made 
from an Italian fresco, Blake’s handling is symboli<’ and <has{e, FtiHelis 
heavily suggestive The theme — a woman uncovering her slca‘ping lovt^r is 
one Fuseli frequently repeated (plates IS, 7$; and plate 25 in Todd). 
(D.Y.E.) 
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Ironside, Robin. The followers of William Blake. Magazine of 
Art 40 (1947) . 309-14. 

Blake’s illustrations for the-Eclogues of Virgil (1821) taught artists Palmer, 
Calvert, and Richmond “ how nature could be handled so as to express a 
spiritual conception ” and brought on a ferment of religious bucohcism m 
the artists’ retreat at Shoreham (1825-1837) now recognized as “a climax 
m the evolution of English Romanticism ” 

Perhaps too much is made of the special mfluence on Blake of the subject 
matter of the Eclogues, for Mr. Ironside might have added the sheep-herding 
scenes in Blake’s Job (1825) to illustrate the climax of this same “ disturbing 
pastoralism ” in Blake’s own art and to indicate the Old Testament as a 
further and more complex source. (D. V. E ) 

McElderry. See '' Coleridge.” 

Mabbott, Thomas 0. The hour of Blake’s birth. N&Q 143 (1948) . 7. 

Blake’s horoscope, widely reprinted since Garnett discovered it m 1895, 
is here “ discovered ” once more. (DYE) 

Mabbott, T. 0., and Samson, Edward C. Blake’s “ A poison tree.” 
Exp. 6. No. 3 (Dec., 1947) . 19. 

Two explanations 

Wasser, Henry H. Notes on the Visions of the daughters of Albion 
by WlUiam Blake. MLQ 9 (1948) . 292-97. 

Views the poem “ as an expression of Blake’s knowledge of the love affair 
between Mary WoUstonecraft and Henry Fuseli . . [and of] his views on 
the nature of love and* the function of the female instinct in his philosophy ” 
(R D A ) 

Weiss, Paul. Prophetic Blake. QRL 3 (1947) . 406-13. 

Blake as a believer in Man. 

Byron. Bandy, W. T. Lord Byron and Lady Blessington: a bibli- 
ographical note. PQ 27 (1948) . 186-87. 

Byron’s lines to the Countess first appeared in Les annales Romantiques 
for 1827-28, again m the Monthly magazine (Feb, 1829), and then in the 
Letters and journals, ed. Moore Lady Blessmgton’s reply, a poem, is quoted. 
(S.C.W) 

Borst, William A. Lord Byron’s first pilgrimage, 1809-1811. New 
Haven. Yale Univ. Press. 

Rev. by Carlos Baker in NYT Dec. 12, p. 19. 

Evans, Margiad. Byron and Emily Bronte, an essay. Life and 
letters 57 (1948) . 193-216. 

“ She was his superior I agree — ^but not always — ^he could and did equal 
her.” Manfred and Heathdiffe paraphrase, translate, substantiate and per- 
sonify one voice uttering out of one inspiration.” 

Fuller, Roy, ed. Byron for today. London. Porcupine Press. 

An anthology. 

John Bull’s letter to Lord Byron. See “ Lockhart.” 
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Jordan, Hoover H. Byron and Moore. IMI^Q 9 (1018) . 4"20-80. 

Draws from the standard sources a connected naua(iv<‘ of (he pcisonal 
relations between the two poets be^’inniii;^^ in 1811, and eoneludes thal “ Moore 
seems to have exerted a powerful influence on Byion up to tSHh with the 
result that a surprising number of paiallels oeiuir belwemi llunr it nigs” 

(R,D.A.) 

Joyce, Michael. My friend II. London. IMnrray. 

Eev by C. E. Vulliamy iii Spectator Nov. 19, p (>7^1; ni TLS Dee 11, 
p. 695 

A life of John Cam Hobhousc 


Marchand, L. A. Byron’s Beppo. Speciaior 180 (1048). 408. 

The basis of Byrons iiaiiative is found m a diary entry by Hobhonse, 
August 29, 1817, not much over a month before the composition of Beppo 

. On writing a new life of Byron. Li Oct. ‘■23, 1 917, ])p. 7‘'21-2‘'2. 

A BBC talk in winch Professor Maiehand describes I lie great amount of 
Byromana still not utilized, and his plans for leseaieh m Italy and C recce 
(R.D.A) 

Nicolson, Harold. Byron: the last journey. London. Constable. 

A new edition of this book, which was first publish(‘d in 1921, with a new 
preface by the author. 

. Marginal comment. Spectator May 14, ]). 

Discursive reflections on Byron and 1ms pieseut leputalum 

Origo, Marchesa Iris. Byron’s Iasi aLUu-him'iil. Li Iinu' ‘24, pn. 
1014 - 15 . 

The author has tran.scnbcd. for u.sc in her hook Tlif Idsl atturlinu'iit, Ihe 
contents of the chest of personal papers lelt by llu‘ Conlcssa. (luiecioh, now 
in the possession of her great-nephew at a villa near Flon'uciv Tiu‘y include, 
not only 150 of his love-letters to Teresa and some of hm* ariMvcrs, but licr 
own account (written in French, in her old age) of his lift* in Italy, ami 
letters to her from Shelley, Mary Shelley, Lady Bhvssmgton, LamatUne ami 
many others,” as well as ” Ihc documents of the (luiccioU law suits, whiih 
tell us, for the first time, the full story of lh<‘ eveuLs wlwh led to 1Vn‘.sa’h 
separation.” In this article (ongmalty a BBc: talk) (he IMar(‘}H\sa Ongo 
summarizes her interpretation of the Conlcssa (Juuxaoh s character ami of the 
famous liaison with Byron (R. D. A.) 

Pratt, Willis W. Byron at Southwell: the making of a jmet. Willi 
new poems and letters from the rare books collection of the 
University of Texas. Univ. of Texas Byron Monographs. 
No. 1. Austin. Univ. of Texas. 


Rev, in TLS June 26, p 361. 

A tale of Byron’s early life (1801-1811) suffices to link h.^ether a “ rather 
heterogenews group of docmncul.s ” now first puhlislu'd or first pnhli.she.i 
I ‘ Most considerable item in the first enlegory is a ntamiseripl 
of 23 sUnza, on pnm Mary Ann”; the most elmnning is Elis,nh,.th I'igot’s 
Wonderful History of Lord Byron & his Dog,” whieh, with other minor 

important (unreijuitud) admirer of 

In the second category arc Byroifs letters to William llurncss. restored 
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from Moore’s bowdlenzation They express a much more mtense affection for 
Harness than Moore thought fit to print And from one restored letter we 
discover that the “Sentimentalities” of Bland and Hodgson m 1811, •which 
made Byron feel like “ a monuihent of prudence ” in comparison, involved his 
friends’ contraction of veneieal diseases. 

Byron’s unpublished juvenile verses are of interest, but it is difficult to see 
that they differ in any important respect from those he published. Some are 
indeed more “ineverent and erotic” but hardly reveal the “real comic 
detachment ” which Mr. Pratt asks us to believe was in them but did not 
emerge “ again ” until Beppo. (D. V. E ) 

Lord Byron and his circle. A calendar of manuscripts in 
the University of Texas library. Austin. Univ. of Texas. 
Bev. in TLS June 26, p 361. 

Though designed for students, and though professedly not complete 
bibliographically, it contains entries from documents and letters “ apparently 
unpublished ” Similar lists of the Texas Shelley, Mary Shelley, Scott, 
Maturin, and other collections are planned. (S. C W ) 

Sister M, Rosa, S. S. J. See Scott.’' 

StefPan, Guy. Don Juxin. TLS June 12, p. 331. 

Asks location of Mary Shelley’s fair copies of the first drafts of cantos 
IX-XVI. 

Vulliamy, Colwyn Edward. Byron. With a view of the kingdom 
of cant and a dissection of the Byronic ego. London. 
Michael Joseph. 

Bev, (briefly) in TLS 'June 5f p. 322. 

A swift, cliche-ridden survey of Byron’s life which does little to advance 
a sober appraisal is eked out by several light essays on cant, Byronic love, 
Byronic friendship, and Byronism. 

An overriding contempt for women (“ it would be foolish to apply to their 
dealings the usual standards ”) and a disclaimer of interest m “ Byron’s 
present reputation as a poet” scarcely qualify Mr. Vulliamy for the role 
of avuncular recording angel in which he has cast himself. One suspects 
something of the cant he deplores m this fine scorn of “ popular writers ” 
who find writing of Byron’s amoristic adventures “ exceedingly remunerative.” 
What purpose other than a remunerative one is served by a rehearsal of the 
Glenarvon story hinging on the “ charge ” that Byron behaved “ like a cad ”? 
Or in a solemn weighing of “ the Augusta problem ” that puts only selected 
morsels of evidence in the scales? 

To rely “ almost entirely upon contemporary sources ” means to dismiss 
Hunt and the Examiner with a spiteful quotation from the Quarterly, or to 
rely on Moore’s picture of Byron’s childhood and neglect Symon’s more 
recent (1924) but fuller documentation. (D.V.E) 

Carleton. Kiely, Benedict. Poor scholar. A study of the works 
and days of William Carleton, 1794-1869. London. Sheed 
and Ward. 

Bev. in TLS Apr. 24, p. 236. Cf TLS May 8, p. 261 (correction of review) 

Clare. Heath-Stubbs, John. John Clare and the peasant tradition. 
Penguin new writing 32 (1947^. 112-24, 
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Clarke. Altick, Richard D. The Cowdcii Clarkes. London. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 

Bev by Dame Una *Popc-lIcnnessy n\ Spet'latnr Nov pp 7()G-0s, 
Coleridge. Bishop, M orchard. Books in,, geiu'ral. NSN r)6 (HlfS). 


An apprccialive essay on Colorulge, cinphasiznif^ “ Uk' broad v<nn of lunnor 
winch foimed a pari, and a not ofUni observed pail, of <\>U*ru!j’e\s many- 
faceted temperament ” 

Brinkley, R Florence. Coleridge Iranscribod. RES (1048). 

^ 19 -£ 6 . 

A desciiplion of some Colendg'c marginalia and noles that have been 
copied by other hands. 

Coleridge, Nicholas F. D. Coleridge and Wordswortli. I'LS July 3, 

p. 373. 

A letter to the editor, quoting a note wnllen by Colei ulge m a copy of the 
Biographia litcrana (Vol <2) which he presmiled lo Dernenl “ ivfy mam 
motive and continued impulse {in willing this volume] was to M‘eure *. an 
intelligent admiration of Mr Wordsworth’s poems.” (H I) A ) 

Coleridge’s " Kubla Ivalm.’’ Exp. 7. No. 1 (Oct., lOkS) . Q I. 

Dickson, Arthur. Coloridgc’.s “ Tlie ancionl iiwriiuT.” Kx]). (i. No. 8 

(June, 1948) . 52. 

Interprets “vespers nine” lo menu evcnlnies, not dcvolions. 

Elwin. See “ Wordsworth.’' 

Fausset, H. I’A. Sec “ Wordsworth.” 

Grigson, Geoffrey. Kubla Khan in Wales. Cornhill No. 970 (Siiring, 

1947) . 275-83. 

The author susgests llafod in Norlh Wales n.s purl ml .source for the sc(‘ucry 
of Coleridge’s “deep romantic chasm.” Many of llie piunllels he oilers arc 
far-fetched, however 


Harris, Lynn H. Coleridge’s “ The ancient inariiu'r.” Fxp. (>. No 5 
(March, 1948) . 32. 

The relation of the poem’s moral action lo Word.sworlh’s philosophy. 

Kennedy, Wilma L. The English heritage of Coku-idge of Bristol, 
1798. See ELH 15 (1948) . 15. 

■ W.asserman m JEGP 47 (1948). 20l-(>07, hy Carlos Raker 

in PQ 27 (1948). 134-35; by Barbara Handy m MLll 43 (1918). 2(i4-(i.5. 

Kirschbaum, Leo. Coleridge’s “ The ancient mariner.” Exp 7 
No. 1 (Ocl., 1948) .5. 

An interpretation of tlie fourth stanrai of Part II. 

Link, Arthur S. Samuel Taylor Coleridgt' and Ilu‘ ('conotuie and 
political crisis in Great Britain. IILQ 9 (1948). 323-38. 

Coleridge’s later polilieal view., drawn from his Hfate.imav'ti 
inanual, A Lay sermon, and elsewhere. He was a “Tory bumaailarian " with 
^ a^stg understanding of the e^momic and .social pmblZ oftS yi;!! 
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McElderry, B. R., Jr. Coleridge on Blake’s Songs. MLQ 9 (1948) . 
298-302. 

On Coleridge’s letter to C A 'Tulk (1818) in whicli lie ranks the contents 
of Blake’s Songs of innocence and Songs oj expenence “ in the order m which 
I was pleased by the several poems ” Concludes that “ Blake’s poems do not 
appear to have called forth in Coleridge the critical subtlety they deserved.” 
(E. D A ) 

Marcoux, Herve. The philosophy of Coleridge. Revue de I’uni- 
versite d’Ottawa. 18. Section speciale. (Janvier-Mars, 
Avril-Juin, Juillet-Septembre) . 38-51, 104-12, 150-69. 

These three articles, which are to be concluded with a fourth, are a study 
of the problem of loiowledge in Coleridge’s philosophy, the problem m which 
his abstract thought was most fully, though never completely, developed. 

Though Coleridge rejected the materialist forms of the doctrine, “he never, 
in our opinion, succeeded in freeing himself from the intricate meshes of 
Pantheism.” He does, however, proceed to a spiritual pantheism, which is 
based on the distinction of Nature and Spirit And this, of course, depends 
in turn on the distinction of the Understanding and the Eeason 

The articles are in the mam an exposition rather than a critique of 
Coleridge’s distinctions between these terms, simplified for the sake of clear- 
ness and logical continuity But they also criticize Muirhead’s views at times 
(rightly, I think) ; and they make some reference to Kantian and ^ non- 
Kantian sources of Coleridge’s theory of knowledge Though there is an 
undeveloped allusion to Hegel, the discussion of these non-Kantian elements 
in Coleridge emphasizes their Platonic origm, as Coleridge did in some pas- 
sages cited “ yVhether ideas are. regulative only, according to Aristotle and 
Kant, or likewise constitutive*, and one with the power and life of nature, 
according to Plato and Plotinus . . is the highest problem of philosophy, 
Coleridge said This is one of the crucial distinctions with which the author 
may be concerned in his conclusion, since his sympathies seem to be Thomist, 
but the analysis of the first three articles is discursive and makes no attempt 
at judgment (T. M E ) 

Neumann, Joshua H. Coleridge on the English language. PMLA 
63 (1948) . 642-61. 

A review of Coleridge’s interest in linguistics and his experiments in 
vocabulary. He believed in the genetic classification of languages. He was 
concerned with the relation of words to meanings; “ in fact, his speculations 
on the subjects clearly make him a forerunner of the semanticists of the 
twentieth century ” His skill m definition is seen in his differentiating words 
considered synonymous. But his etymologies are frequently incorrect. He was 
interested in sound symbolism He was frequently concerned with word 
creation and speculated on the history of English neologisms. (J. V E ) 

Patton, Lewis. Coleridge’s marginal comments on Bowles’s The 
spirit of discovery. Library Notes No. 19 (Feb., 1948) . 12-15. 
Duke Univ. Library. 

Unpublished marginalia unfriendly to Bowles. 

Read, Herbert. Coleridge as critic. SR 56 (1948) . 597-624. 

This article by one of the most distinguished living critics shoidd be part 
of a hook, for it deserves more development than an article permits. It is a 
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Study of Coleridge’s theory of llic imagmalion TMr l{ea<l does not, hke Mr, 
Eichaids, separate the iheoiy of the iinagiiiation fioin Coh'ndg(''s liaiiseen- 
dentahsm, but associaley U, as i( should be a.ssoeialed for full under, staudnig, 
with the thought of Schell lUg— and' not only Sc'helluig. but Ku'rkegnard, 
Sartre and the Existentudisls, Beigson, ,and ibehard WoUc'kvL a most 
interesting biological philosojdier who is ipioled m an appendix. Uiough the 
present reviewer is not syni])alhelio lowaid the type oi uk'nlism lepresented 
in Coleridge’s theory of the iinaginatum and n'gards his a(‘sth<'ti<‘h as <’unou.sly 
unrelated to most of his hteraiy entiei.sni, he lielievis that all students of 
Coleridge vould welcome a full study of the subject against its appropriate 
philosophical backgiound, at nnich greater length than this cxccdlenl article 
affords (T. M K) 

Stevenson, Lionel ‘‘The ancient mariner” as a dra malic mono- 
logue, Pcrsonalist 30 (1948) . 34-44. 

Stoll, Elmer Edgar. Symbolism in Coleridge. PJMLA 03 (1048). 
£14-33. 

A ciiiical examination of the .symbolic iiitm’pictations of Wilson Kiughl, 
Ivenneth Burke, and Robeit Penn Waireii Fiofossor Stoll imuaiks “Now 
all these symbolist critics of The Aucirnf Marnier, and of Kuhhi Khan as 
well, suffer, m my opinion, from at least lliiee fundamental failings I They 
ignore the .scIf-CN nlciit principle {tliall . . ‘A perbs'l Judge mil read each 
work of Wit / With the same spirit that, the author vnt ' . '■ 1 . 'riiey have 

not greatly profited by (hilendge’s own nttcrauccs upon tin’ ('ritical prmeiplc 
and process. 3 They have not profited at all, appaicnlly, by p(‘rusmg The 
Road to Xanadn ” Some of the points that Prob'ssor Stoll makch arc; it is 
an anacliionism to <liscovcr soplu.sticateil prcMUit-day symbolism in a “literary 
fairy-tale”; Coleridge believed that a poem should be st*lf"<'ontam<Hl as to its 
meaning; Coleiidgc s explanation of the litiTary origin of The anetent manner 
does not permit elaborate symbolical interpretation; tlun'c is no hint of such 
symbolism in his marginal glosses; Wordsworth, in bis <'onnm‘uts on the 
poem, was imaw’are ol an under-meaning, and .so wen* the other Ilomanlic 
poets (JVL) 

. See “ 3. Criticism.” 

Thorpe, James. A note on Coleridge’s “ Gulch commonpltct^ book.” 
MLN 63 (1948). 130-31. 

Tillyard, E. M. W. Five poems, 1470-1870. Loiuloju ("hat to and 
Windus; New York. Macmillan. 

Rev by Henry W. Wells m SEL Aug £1, p. m VQK (Ant.umn, 1948). 
cxv; in TLS Aug 28, p 484; by John Bryson in Spectator Sept. 24, p. 498. 

An interpretation of Henryson s Testament of Cresseld, Sir John Davic.s^ 
Orckedra, Drydeids Ode on iane Kdtigrcw, Coleridges Rime of (he aneknt 
manner^ and Swinburne’s Ilcrfha, s 

The reading of The ancient manner i.s brief (twenty pages) but perceptive. 
Mr Tillyard goes beyond Lowi's m aeeepling an implidt symbolism in the 
poem — in the spiritual advent are of the voyage, the Isolation in crime, the 
pattern of rebirth (Miss Bodkin’s subject), lie seen a hint of pantheism as 
well as other religious moods; ami he deals with the theme of llie Bomantic 
wanderer isolated in his own mind. This is part of the m^w, more profouml 
reading of the poem which we have seen emerging in the last ten years, but, 
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it IS flee from the excesses of some of the symbolists and psychoanalysts and 
IS thciefore more likely to be accepted (T M R ) 

Warren, Robert Penn, ed. The rime of the ancient mariner. See 
ELH 15 (1948) . 15-16. ' 

Rev by Elder Olson in MP 45 (1948) 275-79. 

Wasserman, Earl R. Coleridge’s “ Metrical experiments.” MLN 
63 (1948) . 491-92. 

The tenth of the poems printed under that title in E H. Coleridge’s edition 
IS borrowed fiom William Cartwright’s “ Sadness ” 

Colmaii. Bagster-Collms, J. George Colman the younger: 1762- 
1836. New York. King’s Crown Press. 1946. 

Rev by V de Sola Pinto m MLR 42 (1947) 511-12. 

DeQuincey. DcQuincey, Thomas. The confessions of an English 
opium-eater. Illustrated by Blair Hughes-Stanton. London. 
Folio Society. 

. Recollections of the lake poets. Ed. with an introduction 

by Edward Sackville-West. London. Lehmann. 

Rev by G W Stonier in NSN 36 (1948) 316; in Dublin Magazine 

July-Sept., 1948 59-60, in TLS Mar 13, p 148 

This book IS more than a mere leprmt of essays from the INIasson edition 
of DeQuinccy’s work, which followed the text prepared by DeQuincey himself 
in 1853 for the first collected edition. Mr Sackville-West has restored from 
the oiigmal files of Tail's magazine some interesting passages that do not 
appear in the later versions. The most significant of these relate to Words- 
worth and to DeQuincey himself 

Mr. Sackville-West in his introduction shows the same insight that distin- 
guished his critical biography of DeQuincey (A flaTne in sunlight, 1936) . He 
discusses certain underlying causes of the break between Wordsworth and 
DeQuincey, tracing it in part to the latter’s dependent character and to 
Wordsworth’s somewhat self-centered preoccupation with his own and his 
family’s interests Here, as in his book, he uses illuminatmgly, without being 
enslaved by, a modern psychological approach. (E S.) 

Jordan, John E. DeQuincey’s criticism of English literature. Ph. D. 

dissertation. The Johns Hopkins Univ., 1947. 

Morley, Edith J. DeQuincey and Wordsworth. TLS Mar. 27, p. 177. 

On the cause of the estrangement between the two poets, a reply to a 
writer m TLS Mar. 13, p 148 The latter adds a rejomder. 

Godwin. Godwin, William. Enquiry concerning political justice 
and its influence on morals and happiness. Photographic 
facsimile of the third edition corrected, edited with variant 
readings of the first and second editions and with a critical 
introduction and notes by F. E. L. Priestley. 3 vols. Toronto. 
Univ. of Toronto Press, 1946. 

Rev by Newman I V^iite in XJTQ 18 (1948) . 101-103; by Elizabeth 
Nilclue in MLQ 9 (1948) . 365-66; by A. 0. Aldridge in MLN 63 (1948) . 
567-68. 
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Woodcock, George. William Godwin: a biogrnidiieal .study. Sec 
ELH 15 (1948) . 17. 

Kev. ni TLS Feb 21, 19 W, p 2 . 

Hazlitt. Bennion, Lynn B. William Ilazlill's Shake.sjx'jna' erilieism. 
Ph. D. dissertation. The Jolms llopkin.s Ihiiv., lOlT. 

. Liber amoris and dramatic crilici.sma; with a. long es.say of 

introduction by Charles Morgan. London. Peter Nevill. 
Pacey, Desmond. Virginia Woolf as a literary critic. UTQ 18 
(1948) . 234-44. 

See pp 24*2-44 for a comparison of IlazliLl au(i IVIrs Woolf as impressiouislic 
critics 

Wilcox, Stewart C. Hazlitt’s aphorisms. MLQ 9 (1948) . 418-23. 
Hunt. Gates. See “ Shelley.” 

Jeffrey. Grcig, James A. Francis Jeffrey of the Edirthurph review. 
London. Oliver and Boyd. 

Rev in TLS Aug. 28, p 48.5 

Keats. AlLick. See “ Clarke.” 

Bate, W. J. The stylistic development of Keat.s. See ELH 1.5 
(1948) . 19. 

Rev. by R W Kins m RKS 2t (1948) . 71-?;!. 

Breyer, Bernard. Keats’ “ La belle dame sans merci.” Exp. 6. No. 3 
(Dec., 1947) . 18. 

The demon lover is ideal Beaiily, neither moral nor .sensuaL but 
imaginative. 

Brook, Cleanih. Keats’s sylvan liislorian. See ELI! 15 (1948). 
19-^0. 

Eev m VQR (Spring, 1948) . xlvl-xivn. 

Caldwell, J. R. John Keats’ fancy. Sec ELII 14 (1947). 11. 

Rev by R. AV. King in RES 24 (1948), 71-73. 

/ Church, Richard. John Keats. Poets on Ihc poets series. London. 
Phoenix House. 

An anthology, with a long inlroduction. Of TLS Nov. 0, p. (leading 
article) . 

Clapp, Edwin R. '‘La belle dame” as vampire. PQ £7 (1948). 
89-9£. See ELH 14 (1947). 13 and ELII 15 (1948). 21, £2. 

Mr. Clapp propoHCK “to aocounl at leafil in part for the imte myHlery 
and desolation/ the * style of horror-Htnekini relietmei' an<l suggestion ’ ’* by 
relating the vampire theme to the pocun’s <‘enlral motif, ” t!ie wasting power 
of love,” and to its “dominant sustaining hniige . . . the pallor of the fays 
victims ” (S.C.W.) 
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Cooper, Barbara. One that gathers samphire. Penguin new writing 
34 (1948) . 93-103. 

An appreciation and “ attempt [at] a more balanced judgment ” of Keats’s 
letters; occasioned by the i^ppearance of the 1947 reprint of Forman’s edition. 

The dream and the business. TLS Nov. 6, p. 6£5. 

A leading article on Keats and present-day politics. 

Eberly, Ralph D. Keats’ “ Ode on melancholy.” Exp. 6. No. 6 
(April, 1948) . 38. 

There are two themes in the poem, like melodies in counterpoint. They are 
Melancholy and Delight, two equally important phases of intense experience. 

Elton, William. “ Sooth ” in Shakespeare, Milton, and Keats. MLN 
63 (1948) . 436. 

On “ soother ” in “ The eve of St Agnes a reply to Charles E Mounts. 
See ELH 15 (1948) 22. 

Ford, Newell F. Keats, empathy, and ‘'the poetical character.” 
SP 45 (1948) . 477-90. 

Supplements the discussion of Richard Fogle (see ELH 14 [1947] 12), 
with additional illustrative passages from Keats’s letters and an attempt “ to 
explain empathically two supposedly illogical passages in the Odes.” (R. D. A ) 

Gay, R. M. Keats’ “ Ode on a Grecian urn.” Exp. 6. No. 6 (April, 
1948) . 43. 

Suggests reason for change from “ thou ” to “ ye ” m the last two lines 

Gordon, R. K. Keats and Milton. MLR 42 (1947) . 434-46. 

“ Emphasizes, with some fresh evidence, what has, of course, long been 
known to readers of Keats’s poetry and letters, his admiration for Milton’s 
poetry, especially Paradise losf (p 446), and presents many parallels in 
words, phrases, and lines In some cases the argument is tenuous or far- 
fetched. (CF.H.) 

Gorell, Lord. John Keats: the principle of beauty. London. Sylvan 
Press. 

Rev. m TLS Nov. 27, p. 668. 

Keats, John. Endymion, With engravings by John Buckland- 
Wright. London. Golden Cockerell Press. 

Rev. m TLS Apr. S, p 196 

An edition de luxe, priced at seven guineas. 

Keister, Don A. Keats’ “ Ode to a nightingale.” Exp. 6. No. 5 
(March, 1948) . 31. 

On punctuation of line S5. 

The letters of John Keats. Ed. by M. Buxton Forman. See ELH 15 
(1948) . 21-22. 

Rev. by Geoffrey Bullough in MLR 43 (1948) . 293-94. 

Mizener. See “ 3. Criticism.” 
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Preston, J. H. The story of Ilanipslead. Phulo,!-rai)hy by J. TMaii- 
Weiring. London. Press. 

Eev. m TLS July 31, p 4iW 

ConUuns niatenal (none of it uo'vv) on Kvals 

Rollins, Hydcr Edward, ed. The Keats circle: Idlers and papers 
1816-1878. 2 vols. Cambridge. lla.rvard Ihiiv. I’n'ss. 

Rev by Clarence I) Tliorpc m NYT Dec li), l>l). 1. H., In (’.corf'.c 1'. 
Whichei m NYHTB Dec p 1 

Utilising nuinuscupL rualciiaLs in Ihc notable Harvard Keats ( olUsdion 
supplciUGRicd by tbc celebrated \\oo(lhonse herapbook in tlu‘ IMouian Kibiaiy, 
Mr. Rollins has compiled and edited hvo (pale nolabh' volmnes of (sn respond- 
ence and documents wiilleii by Keats’s Ineinls an<l iainlly iroin ISIO, the 
dale of the first preserved letters by membeis of the (‘ircle, to 1878, the 
year R M. Milnes finished llic second ('dilioii of bus Lije ami irtlen' Some 
of these things had been printed belore, by t!u‘ Formans and olheis, but often 
only m fiagmcnts and m no parliculai ortlei. but the maiorily oi them appear 
here for the first time, all imabridgi'd, coiivemcnlly airangisi m chionologic'al 
order, and fuiiiished forth with an exeellenl mtrodiietum ami a, wt of 
informative synopses of the lives of the prnuapal pm'.sons eonemiuHb (leorgo 
Keats, AVoodlioiisc, Tayloi, vSevein, lhiih‘.\, H(\\ nolds ami tlie rest 
result is a book remaikablo for the mass and eontinnily of evnh'm'e about 
both Keats and his friends— a rnst-lmnd stoiy of what memlxT.s of Ins euelc 
thought and wrote and did m lelation to Keats, fioth dunng Ins life and in 
the fifty years following his death; and along with this the most inlimalc 
view we have yet had of the manner of num and women these wviv who 
were w^orthy to be called his fnemis. I'he.se volumes furnish a valuable 
supplement to c.xisting biographies and will pro\e mdispen.sable to stmlmds 
of Keats. (C D. T.) 

Keats’s letters. JEGP 47 (1948) . lFdM5. 

Sets forth especially mipoitaiit information regardmi* eirors in the JL 
Buxton and Maurice Buxton Forman texts of the !i*llers, some of winch are 
corrected by reference to the Harvard Keats (’oIliM'tion. Moreover, Mr. 
Rollins adds perlhienl criticism of the Chronology " am! " Ihographk’aJ 
Memoranda” as rendered by the Formans. Appmided is a list of eorreetions 
to be embodied in any future edition of Keats' letters (S C. M*.) 

Keats’ reputation in America lo 1848. Hi'c ELI I 15 (1948). 

^ 3 . 

Rev by D, J Gordon in RES ^24 (1018). 

Thorpe, James. Keats’s “Hymn lo Pan” and lIic lilany. MLQ 9 
(1948) . 424-28. 

“The framework of Die ode n])pears . , . as a .synthesis of the forms of 
the invocations and obsecrations of the Litany.” Sp<HniIa{e.s hriidly on the 
source of Keats’s knowledge of the Anglican Hvvvm\ 

Lamb* Eamclt, George Leonard A erilical analysis of tin* Ltieas 
edition of Ijamb’s letters. MLQ 9 (194*8) , 893- 14. 

An important article on “the shortcomingM, the errors, llu* hu'k of informa- 
tion, the misinformation, the liberties taken, and the omissions ” in tlie Lw*as 
edition. In the light of the wealth of evidence he presents, Mr BaructGs 
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conclusion, that “ we do not yet possess a definitive edition of the letters 
of Charles Lamb,” is temperate indeed (B D A ) 

Blunden, Edmund. Charles Lamb and the Japanese. CLSB No. 84 
(July, 1948) . 

Brown, John Mason. Seeing things: The shorn Lambs,'’ “ The 
man who was Lamb,” Elia versus Charles,” “ Lamb as a 
critic.” SBL July 3, pp. 22-25; July 10, pp. 22-25; July 24, 
pp. 22-26; July 31, pp. 26-28. 

In expanded foim these essays will be the introduction to “ The Vikmg 
Portable Library Charles Lamb.” They are pleasantly informative and do 
justice to Lamb as essayist and critic (S C W ) 

Charles Lamb and Button Snap,” CLSB No. 85 (Sept., 1948) . 

An account of this property of Lamb’s, including a facsimile of the con- 
cluding portion of the deed under which he sold “ Button Snap ” to Thomas 
Greg m 1815, and one of his letter to Sargus, the tenant of the cottage. 

Finch, Jeremiah S. Charles Lamb’s copy of The history of Philip de 
Commines with autograph notes by Lamb and Coleridge. 
Princeton Univ. library chronicle 9 (1947) . 30-37. 

Lamb’s copy of the volume contains two annotations by himself and one by 
Coleridge, all of which Mr Finch prints The remainder of the article traces 
the history of the volume after the dispersal of Lamb’s library m 1848. 

French, J. Milton. Elia. Journal of Rutgers Univ. library 11 (1948). 
92-94. 

A Lamb commonplace book. CLSB No. 86 (Nov., 1948) . 

Bibliographical note on the sale of the manuscript 

Logan, James Venable. Yorick and Elia. CLSB No. 85 (Sept., 
1948); No. 86 (Nov., 1948). 

A comparison of the humor and sentiment of Sterne and Lamb, especially 
as seen in The sentimental joume^^ and the Essays of Elia. 

McKechnie, Samuel. Charles Lamb of the India House. CLSB No. 
83 (May, 1948) ; No. 84 (July, 1948) ; No. 86 (Nov., 1948) . 

“ The series of notes . . . will consist in the main of new facts, and of 
theories based on new facts.” A few were published earlier in N&Q. See ELH 
15 (1948) . 25-26. 

Tillett, Nettie S. Mary Lamb (December 3, 1764-May 20, 1847) . 
SAQ 47 (1948) . 76-87. 

An appreciative essay. 

Turnbull, John M. Lamb’s multiple portrait. NSsQ 193 (1948) . 107. 

Laiidor. Landor, Walter Savage. The sculptured garland. A selec- 
tion from the lyrical poems, chosen and arranged by Richard 
Buxton. Illustrated by Iain MacNab. London. Dropmore 
Press. 
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Sidgwick, J. B., cd. The shorter poems of Waller Savage' Laiidor. 
See ELH 15 (1948) . 26. 

Rev 111 TLS Feb. 1, 1047» p (U . 

Super, R. H. The publication of Landons early works. FlMTiA 63 
(1948) . 577-003. 

Landor peiliapa had dealmg.s with more publLsiimg houses llian any oilier 
English writer At least Iwenty-eiglil putihshers are eoiKwiied with the 
appeaiances oC his scpaiate volumes He was eaieless in eorr<*e(ing manu- 
scripts and proot's “A consequence of Ins haste is that there exists some- 
where a copy of nearly cveiy one of his pimletl volume's, completely icvised 
after its publication because Landor was dissatislied with the stale m wdiich 
he had permitted the wmik to be punted ” The essay trai'es Landor s relations 
wnth seven pubhshcis fiom his “ tirst dealings with a puhlislu'r, at the age 
of twenty, to the publication of Ins hrsl impoilaiU collection oi Latin poetry 
at the age of forty ” (J V L ) 

Lockhart. John Bull’s Idler lo Lord Byron lKS21j. Sc(' ELH 15 
(1948) . 26. 

Kev (briefly) m TLS Oct “2, p f)o0, by S C (dion m MLN (>.*? (191-8). 
5G8-(>9; 111 VQll (Spring, 19t-S). \h\; m (:K9 (191-8) -108 

Martin. BaIsLoii, Thomas. John Marlm, 1789-1854: his lilV and 
works. London. DiuLworlh. 

Eev liy Eardlcy Knollys m NSN 85 (191-8) 488 8 1-, in 'hLS Mar ‘27, 
pp. 109-70. 

Moore. Jordan. Sec Byron.” 

Peacock. Peacock, Thomas Love. Niglilmare a.))l)ey and (-roleliel 
castle. With an inlroduclion by J. IJ. Friesiley. I.ondou. 
Hamish Hamilton. 

Rev, m TLS June 5, p 81 G. 

Scott. Aspinall, A. Some new ScolL letters. TLS Mar. 21\ p. 184; 
Apr. 10, p. 212; Apr. 24, p.^240. 

Addiessed Lo the Right Hon. William Ailam, from IMSS at Blair Adam. 

Mayo, Robert D. The chronology of the Wavt'rh'y novels: the 
evidence of the manuscripts. FMLA (i3 (194^8). 935-49. 

Evidence for accepting the conventional clnonology rathm* than tht‘ tlumry 
of early composition as argued by Dame Una iNipc-IImmcssy and Mr 
Donald Carswell There is no external evidence to support liu' “apprentice- 
ship theory” “Actually a great deal is known about Scott’s mctliods of 
workmanship from initial idea lo galley proof; yd m the whole' vast liiogra- 
phical iegacy—the twelve volumes of letters, the ‘ Pr<4 a<*es ^ and * Notes ’ 
to the Authors Edition,^ the nKmumenlal /a/e, tlu* eorrespondmiec of ihc 
lelterbooks, and the numerous portraits and remiuiM‘cne<'N of friends lliere 
is not the slighlesl hint that oulside of ir«eer/ey Si'oll ever riwvrole or 
completed an earlier w'ork of fiction,’* Moreover, an examliudion of tlie 
holograph manuscripts of eleven novels of llu* Wnwiivy series providixs 
evidence to corroborate the eonvtmlionally iw'cc'pted idironology dhe waten-- 
marks, the handwriting and mcthodu'al appearance of the pages, nml other 
evidence concerning ScotUs method of composition. (J. V. L.) 
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Sir Walter Scott: private letters of the seventeenth century. With 
an introduction by Douglas Grant. Oxford. Clarendon Press; 
London. Cumberlege. - 
Rev. m TLS Mar. 20„p 165. 

Sister M. Rosa, S.S. J. Romanticism, in Anette von Droste-Hiilshoff. 
MLJ 32 (1948). 279-87. 

A centenary aiticle, reminding us how much Anette von Droste-Hulshoff 
(who died m 1848) owed to Scott, Byron, Schiller, and Goethe. (C F H) 

Tait, J. G., and Parker, W. M., eds. The journal of Sir Walter Scott: 
1829-1832. Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd, 1947. 

Rev. by \Y D. Taylor in RES 24 (1948). 261-63. 

SheUey. Aveling, E., and Aveling, A. E. Shelley’s socialism: two 
lectures. Manchester. Leslie Preger. 

Baker, Carlos. Shelley’s Ferrarese maniac. English institute essays: 
1946, pp. 41-73. New York. Columbia Univ. Press, 1947. 
See ‘‘ 3. Criticism ” s. v. “ English institute essays.” 

The purpose of the essay is to identify the Maniac m “ Julian and 
Maddalo ” as Tasso, a suggestion made earlier by Dowden and R D 
Havens Salt, Peck, Grabo, J H Smith, and White have all interpreted the 
Maniac’s section of the poem as autobiographical. Professor Baker gives a 
detailed argument against \Vhite’s interpretation. In accepting the Maniac’s 
story as the narrative of Tasso s imprisonment. Baker points to parallels 
between the Maniac and Byron’s poem, “ Lament of Tasso,” and the biogra- 
phies of Tasso by Mansa and Serassi, which Shelley had read It is of course 
known that Shelley had intended to write a tragedy on Tasso, two fragments 
of which have survived (J V L ) 

. Shelley’s major poetry: the fabric of a vision. Princeton, 

Princeton Univ. Press. 

Rev by George F. YVhicher m NYHTB June 27, p 4, by Emery Neff m 
NYT June 27, p. 5; m VQR (Autumn, 1948) cxvi. 

For the research scholar the most valuable aspects of Professor Baker’s 
study are, first, its up-to-date bibliographical use of scholarship, and, second, 
its treatment of source material Here one might mention in particular- the 
relationship of Queen Mab to eighteenth century moral allegory; the 
Zoroastrian element m The revolt o] Islam; the influence of Spenser on The 
witch of Atlas and The triumph of life, and of Milton on Queen Mab 
(Satan as a possible prototype for Ahasueras) and The sensitive plant; the 
reflection of the political background m The mask of anarchy and Swellfoot 
the tyrant. Occasionally an important source is forgotten (Ricciardetto for 
The witch of Atlas) or inadequately integrated (Petrarch’s Triumphs for The 
triumph of life), and sometimes the treatment is more derivative than the 
notes imply (the Zoroastrian element m The revolt of Islam) , but most of 
the influences, even though not always convincing in the detail, are suggestive 
and some are important. 

In addition to these research projects, Professor Baker presents “revised 
interpretations” of all the major poems, emphasizing “moral and esthetic 
beliefs ” and “ changing philosophical and psychological convictions.” As a 
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result of “ail cvhiiuslivc iiulqicmiciil study of Shrlli'ys loadnig’, ami “willi 
the help of earlier wouree Imiileih” he has, he ln‘He\<‘s, <li,seo\ eu'd “the 
oiigms of most of his symlw^ie li^;uic.s " au<l thus provided “a loponniphieul 
map to Shelley’s realms of i>ohl " 

Oil this aspect of the hook opinions will dilh'r TIu' ovmall approai’h is 
similar to Graho's m its emphasis on philosophy ami symbolism ami its 
concept of Shelley’s devolopmeul fiom materialist to mvsli<\ Imt Bak<T 
emphasizes the psyeholoj»ieal more than (hnho ami th<' BlatouK’ less. \Vilhm 
this framework the book makes importaiil eoiitnbulums, for every poem one 
receives fresh insights (mlo the motivation t)i tiu' eharael(*rs m I he 
the psychological aspects of Piomcthvuft aaho/oa/, the saline motifs of 
Swdlfoot the tyjant). Bui one might question tlu' si’ope of the frammiork. 
The book fails (except m treat mg the directly political ixurnis) to give 
adequate recognition to the social levolutionary eontimt and is peculiarly 
blind to the (typically Komantic) confcssumal ehmieiil The lirst <if ilu'se 
defects results m throwing olf balance the ’nitei pietat urn of such poems as 
Queen Mah, The fcvolt of lehwi, Proweihru,^ unfwund and Jldlas by 
elevating secondary matter mto primary position for detailed tu'atinent, ibe 
second results m the denial of the autobiogiaphu'al element m Epijusychidion 
and Julian aid Maddalo, the loimer being treated e\elnsi\(‘ly as an t'xposilum 
of Platonic psychology, and m the (kw(‘lo}mient of tin* (‘laborat<‘. hut, to me, 
unconvincing' theory of the madman m Julian and Maddala (tlu* imnlman 
repiesentmg Tasso and the abusive lady, tlu* Priiu’i'ss Lnuuna) (K N C,) 

Barrel!, Joseph. Shelley and Ihe Ihoughl of his lime. See KLll l.'i 
(1948) . 27-28. 

Rev. in TLS May 8, p. ^2(18. by (hirlos Baker in I\ILN iVJ (lOtS) 57I-7‘2; 
by Carl II. Grabo m JEGP 47 (1048): 8l,TI8. 

Cameron, Kenneth Neill. The plaiu'L-lemi)est passage in “ Hj)ip.sy- 
chidion.” PMLA 63 (1!)48) . <)r)()-72. 

Professor Cameron argues for identifying tlu* Plaiu*l as the smeide of 
Harriet, the Tempest as Shelley’s penseeutiou by Khza Wesllirook, and the 
earthquakes as the litigation over his children, 'fliis ident burnt ion would be 
untenable if the passage refcis to a penod snliscipicnt to 1817. This later 
date (perhaps 1819-18^0) has generally been aei*<*pled lH*<*aUM* of the n'fer- 
ence to the Moon (Mary) ami the “chaste cold bed.“ Did Shelley regard 
Mary as cold as early as 1817? Cameron argues that he diil, (‘hieffy by ('ilmg 
evidence from the short lyric “To Conslauliu” (1817). Therefore, .since the 
passage may refer to events of 1817 or earlier, (’ameron suggests the follow- 
ing interpretations The “storms'* “represent a gimcrnl introductory 
metaphor for the poet’s di.sturbanc(‘s throughout tin* period.” 'fhe Moon 
(Mary) was blotted out. The persecmtiou by Eliza Westbniok (Shelley h(*ld 
her responsible for Harriet’s suicide and for the litigation) was the Tempest 
that shook the ocean of his sleep. When the Planet was <im*neh(*d (ilnrrii‘t’s 
suicide), his state corresponded to the “frost” and Ihe “death of U’c.” The 
“earthquakes” followed (the litigation over his children). The “Moon” 
continues to smile (Mary’s lender care of Inm during Ihe <*rists). (J. V. L.) 

Christensen, Francis* From heaven, or near it/’ CK 10 (1948), 
107 . 

A reply to Miss Wingo (sec below), citing W. li. IIudHon and S. W. 
Birchley in defense of Shelley’s “To a Skylark” It h probably a fair 
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conclusion that accuracy of observation, though perhaps desirable, is not of 
prime importance in bird-poetry (S. C. W ) 

Fogle, Richard Harter. The imaginal aesign of Shelley’s '' Ode to 
the west wind.” ET<H 15 (1948) . 219-26. See 3. Criticism ” 
Fogle.” 

Originally read before the Modern Language Association m Detroit (1947) , 
this aiticle is a detailed defense against the attacks of such new critics as 
Tate, Hansom and Brooks But it is also, more than a defense. Going 
beyond I J Kapstem, N. I. White, and the original essay on the form of 
the ode by Stopford Brooke, Mr Fogle speaks with some fullness upon 
imagery. With skill, he relates it to the personal element in the poem, 
properly regarding the personal as organically a part of the design. Thus 
form and imagery are seen to be so fused with the personal that only parti- 
tive criticism can ignore their integral relationship The defense of Mr. 
Fogle, then, rests upon an evaluation of what he as critic believes Shelley 
intended to do m the whole poem. This approach has the obvious critical 
advantage of not applying to Shelley standards he never intended to meet, 
and of not mourning tacitly m attack over an unfortunate Romantic who was 
born too soon to have the advantage of irony,” “ sensibility,” and the 
objective correlative (valuable as these may be to modern poets trying to 
do something equally admirable, but different) In short, Mr. Fogle is more 
than reluctant to let Shelley go by default For these reasons I think the 
article more important than its length would indicate. (S C W.) 

Gates, Payson C. Leigh Hunt’s review of Shelley’s Posthvmious 
'poerns. The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 
42 (1948) . 1-40. 

The first publication — from a MS previously owned by Forman — of the 
review (1825) which was later used for the Shelley chapter in Lord Byron 
and his contemporaries (1828), which, m turn, was the foundation for the 
account in the Autobiography (1850). The new text differs only m a few 
minor details from that of 1828 and adds almost nothing to our knowledge 
of Shelley. (K. N. C ) 

Grijffiths, J. Gwyn. Shelley’s “ Ozymandias ” and Diodorus Siculus. 
MLR 43 (1948) . 80-84. 

Himelick, Raymond. Cabell, Shelley, and the “ incorrigible flesh.” 
SAQ 47 (1948) . 88-95. 

On the “ intense preoccupation [in Cabell and Shelley] with man s hopeful 
and determined quest for beauty and harmony of existence that is somehow 
epitomized by the woman dream.” 

Hughes, A. M. D. The nascent mind of Shelley. See ELH 15 
(1948) . 29. 

Rev by F L Jones in MLN 63 (1948) 569-71; by John Wain in RES 
24 (1948). 258-60; m CE 9 (1948) 348. 

The first part of Professor Hughes* study sketches Shelley’s early life; the 
second part presents an analysis of Queen Mob and its ideological background. 
The biographical treatment is skilful and balanced, psychologically less pene- 
trative than White’s but more so than Blunden’s. Although it does not make 
any important disclosures, its careful, objective re-siftmg of evidence 
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(especially m the sequence of events lemlin?? up lo llie elopetneui) often 
results in new insights, and it adds mfonnatioii on a vaneiy (d‘ .subjects 
e.g., religious instruction (tfr lack of it) at Klon; Dr. Lnnl llu' souree.s of 
Zastrozzi and St hvyne, the mlluenee of Paley on Sh(‘lh'.y\s early deist u' 
thinking; Daniel Isaac Eaton and hus trial; the goveminenl nn estimations of 
Shelley in Devon, the influence of Southey, (hi tlu' other haiul, although .some 
acquaintance with While and (Jiabo is evKhmeetl, the book i.s didimmil m its 
use of modern scholarship. Eor mstanee, Jones’ articles on i.ronora and The 
necessity of atheism (which demonstrat(‘<l that the woik was m hirg(‘ part 
by Hogg) are unmcnlioned, as are the (da.sheen.s' article on the publunition of 
The wandering jcio and Baker’s on the allegoueal sourees (»f Queen Mal>. 

In the second pail, the analy.sis of Queen Mab and it.s background i.s one 
of the most comprehensive yet to appear. It i.s e.spi'cinlly important in its 
treatment of ethical infiuenees (from Bousseau, (hxlwin, Mary Wollstone- 
craft and Sir James Lawrence) and has .something to say also on meta- 
physical and scientific influences; but it i.s weak m it.s treatment of political 
and anti-religious motifs, the influence of (lodwin m the first of lln'se fields 
and of Holbach in the second receiving inadequate attention. In the final 
chaptei, “The sequel,” Professor Hughes goes beyoml thi' I'arly peiiod to 
make some investigation of Shelley’s Platonism and a<ld .sonn* <‘omment.s on 
A defence of poetry and The wilck of Atlas, (K. N.(’.) 

Jones, Frederick L. Unpublished fniginoiiLs by Slu'lley and Mary. 
SP 45 (1948) . 472-70. 

Flora the Mary Shelley notebook, dated bHft, now in the Library of 
Congress. (1) Shelley on the (Ihrlstian religion* probably the first thaft of 
A refulaiion of deism; (‘2) Shelley on the gmm* law.s, a g, roping beginning 
for an essay ilial seemingly never progress<‘d Ix'voml thus stagi*. An in- 
complete translation by Mary of the “<’npid and P.syt'lie ” <if Apulems, 
which IS also found m the notebook, is not pnnl<*d luu'e. (H D A.) 

Lehmann, John, ed. Shelley in Italy: au anthology. Tln^ (hultern 
library. Lehmann. 

Rev. in Dublin magazine (July-Sept.) . 7‘2. 

Mary Shelley’s journal. See ELII 15 (1048) . 30. 

Rev by Elizabeth Nitchie in MLN (>3 (IPkS). 5'i^2-7{i 

Meldrum, Elizabeth. The clas.sical backgrouiul of Shelley. Con- 
temporary review 173 (1948) . 1()0-G5. 

Mizener. See “ 8. Criticism.” 

Origo. See “ Byron.” 

Priestley, F. E. L. See “ 3. Criticism.” 

Scott, W. S., ed. New Shelley letters, London. Bodley n<'ad. 

Rev. m TLS Dec 4, p G8i2. 

Prints the majority of the letters hitherto available <mly in I luce liinibni 
editions of the Golden Cockerell PreH,H: The Aihemam. fianiet ami I^Iary, 
and Shelley at Ooi^ord, 

Steffan. See “ Byron.” 
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Vail, Curtis C. D. Shelley’s translations from Goethe. GR 23 
(1948) . 91-103. 

A survey of the twentieth-century studies devoted to the influence of 
Goethe on Shelley. The^ author comments that Shelley’s biographers have 
neglected this aspect of the poet. 

Wingo, Alice Logan. Hark, hark, the lark. CE 9 (1948) . £17. 

A note contending that the English skylark does not, like Shelley’s, soar 
upward so far as to disappear (See Christensen, E , ante ) 

W. R. Shelley, Emerson, and Sir William Osier. N&Q 190 (1946). 
1£0-21. 

Although Emerson’s remarks on machinery in his Journal for 1848 antici- 
pated Osier’s, Shelley in the Defence anticipated Emerson. 

Sherwood. Sargeaunt, M. Joan. Mrs. Sherwood’s doctrine. TLS 
Feb. 1, 1947, p. 65. 

A letter to the editor See also C B Moss’ reply, ibid Feb 21, 1947, p 3. 

Southey. Elwin. See “ Wordsworth.’' 

Wordsworth. Ames, Alfred C. Contemporary defense of Words- 
worth’s Pedlar,” MLN 63 (1948). 543-45. 

On “the piopriety of casting one of the mterlocutors [in The excursion] 
as a 'pedlar ” 

Bandy, W. T. An uncollected letter from Wordsworth to Crofton 
Croker. MLR 43 (1948) . 242. 

Dated Nov 11 [1827], printed m The autographic 'mirror (1864). 

Coe, Charles Norton. A note on Wordsworth’s '' The solitary 
reaper.” MLN 63 (1948) . 493. 

On the possible influence of a passage in Bobert Heron’s Observations of 
Scotland. 

Coleridge, Nicholas F. D. See “ Coleridge.” 

Darbishire, Helen. Wordsworth’s belief in the doctrine of necessity. 
RES £4 (1948) . l£l-£5. 

Wordsworth’s belief in the necessary movement of mankind towards per- 
fection differs from Godwin’s. For Godwin, Beason is the guiding force. For 
Wordsworth, it is the “ mighty stream of tendency,” an inevitable movement 
of life brought about by a close communion between the mind of man and 
Nature. The essay contains numerous pertment quotations from the poems, 
some from unpublished texts. (J. V.L.) 

. See 3. Criticism Essays.” 

DeQuincey. See '' DeQuincey . . . Recollections.” 

Dockhorn, Klaus. Wordsworth und die rhetorische Tradition in 
England. Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Gottingen Philologisch-Historische Edasse, Nr. 11. Got- 
tingen. Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1944. 
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Douglas, Wallace W. Wordsworlli as business mail. I’MLA (i;5 

(1948) . 625-41. 

A close cxammalioii of WoidsYoifii's lanj’lt'd iiumcy affahs' 
of the Calvcit le^j;acy, llu* imrehase of real <‘slat(\ IIk' niana.';ein('nl of lh(‘ 
family esUiie and of liis wife’s and live Hulehinsoiis' m\ <‘stineids, lus p('nsu»n,s; 
and many dealinas wnlh lus puhlislieis Hi' was, m reality, a man of pioperty 
and much engaf’cd in money mailers “(hnlam (pii'stions follow' from llu'so 
assumplions Was it the disliaelion of money alfairs lhal <‘\haus{ed Jus 
capacity to feel and lir wTile his hesl poetrv? Did lus Inismess udeK'.sts 
compel him to shift from the indieal lo (he Tory*'' Was he alwa>s at heart 
a conservative business man? ” (J V L.) 


. Wordsworth in politics: the Westmorland election of 1818. 

MLN 63 (1948). 437-49. 

A detailed study of the baek}>roiind of bioUj^luinrs eonh\st ftir one of the 
Westmorland scats m 181 S, concluding that “AVoidswoilh had simply been 
called in to defend a family political mai'liine ji e tlmt of the Lowllu'isl . 
This he did completely enough, even though the uistabilitv of Henry 
Brougham hardly waiiranted the app.nenl feai, tlie exaggeration, and the 
luelevani arguments with whieh Wordsworth met lus eampaign ” (K 1) A.) 

DulRn, Henry Charles. The way of happiness. A nauiing of W'onls- 

worth. London. Sidgwiek and Jaekson; New York. Mac- 
millan. 

“An intcrprctaliou of WonisworUi's philosoj)liv of lijipp'''''h''. illiisliaU'd 
with many ciuolnUona from lus iioetry ” ('I'I.S .Ium> '.!(>, p. ;!(;;! ) 

Elwin, Malcolm. The first roiminlics. New Vork. Longmans. 

See ELH 15 (1948) . 31. 

Rev by Claire MeClmcliw in NYT Doe. H), p. .I; bv Marva Zal iiri-nska 
m NYHTB Dec. 26, p. 5. ‘ ' 

Fausset, Hugh I’A. Poets and pundits. See ELH 15 (1948). .‘W. 

Rev. m VQR (Winter, 1918). xvm-.sn-; by Homer Woo.lbri.bie m YR 
(Winter, IQIS). 360-0,S. 


Fink, Z. S. Wordsworth and Ih'e English republican iradition. 

JEGP 47 (1948) . 107-26. 

In a heavily docnnienlcd arlicU— il oiirrie.s 117 footnoles -the milbor builds 
up his case for the influence upon IVord.swoith of the Kn;jli.sh reptiblieiin.s 
of the seventeenth century The.se rcpiililicinis - Mil I on. I Im liiiKton, Altjei non 
Sydney, et d. were espeeully honored by Mn-liel Remipiiy imd llie (Jiroii- 
dins, with whom Woidsvvoith consorted m Rraiiee. '* Tlie poet’s stay in 
Pans coincided exactly iwth the period at wliieh the iiillnence of BuKli.sh 
republicamsm on the Gironduis wius at it.s UeiKlil.” Upon hi.s return to 
England he plmiRed into the oirelc “of the KiiRlisb .fiieobin.s,” adinirer.s of 
Milton and Sydney. A study of the Letin to the Rtv/io/i „/ will 

reveal the contmuiiiR of the iiifluems- of the vepublienns. e.speeiallv of Hnr- 
nngton, Milloii, and Sydiwy. This iiidueuee emlures. It re-nsserls il.self in 
The Prelude. In fact, the author ooneliides: “ '(’here eerliiinly were |iriiieiple,s 

lato vlewf”’'’(^B wT* ”^’ UiroiiKh hi.s earlier and 
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Lacey, Norman. Wordsworth’s view of nature. Cambridge. 
Cambridge Univ. Press; New York. Macmillan. 

Eev by Gwendolen Freeman in Spectator June 4, pp 684-86 

Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. Berkeleian elements in Wordsworth’s 
thought. JEGP 47 (1948) . 14-28. 

From the “ web of Wordsworth’s thought ” the author purposes to disen- 
tangle the Berkeleian strands These strands, she suggests, were originally 
drawn out of the conversation of Coleridge and from Alciphron, a copy of 
which the poet owned Alciphron alone carries the heart idea of “ the 
relation of the mind of man to the physical -world, with the consequent 
relation between man and man, and finally between man and God ” The 
method of the essay is to quote passages allegedly revealing the influence of 
Berkeleian ideas In this subtle business the author on the whole succeeds 
There are some statements and ascriptions that one might question: viz , 
Wordsworth “ never loses the feeling of holding communion through sensuous 
forms ” [cf The Fr elude VI 599-601, XII 222-223]; “ Wordsw^orth follows 
Berkeley in considering the eye ‘ the most despotic of our senses.’ ” Shake- 
spere, of course, said much the same thing But these are little matters 
(B W) 

Logan, J. V. Wordsworthian criticism. See ELH 15 (1948) . 32-33. 
Bev. by B D. Havens in MLN 63 (1948) 574; by Burns Martin in 
Dalhousie Beview 28 (1948) . 202 

MacLean, Kenneth. The water sj^mbol in The Prelude. UTQ (July, 
1948) . 372-89. 

Although suffering from excessive quotation, this article serves part of 
its purpose by revealing how often Wordsworth connected water imagery 
with the fostering of the imagination and the mystical experience. I do 
not believe, however, that w’ater ever actually became a symbol to him until 
his later period Probably the closest approach to symbolism m The Prelude 
is in the dream parable (V, 70 ff ) of the Arab carrying the stone (geometry) 
and the shell (poetry) . 

Beference to the “ later ” Wordswmrth may be helpful here. In his note 
to the Biver Duddon sonnets he Says, “ The power of waters over the minds 
of poets has been aclmowledged from the earliest ages . . and the Duddon 
itself symbolizes the unchanging “ The Form remains, the Function never 
dies . Likewise the earlier White doe is based upon esthetic principle 
designed to resolve inner spiritual conflict through symbolic art. The 
question remains, then, whether W^ordsworth in The Prelude does not so 
subdue water imagery to the coloring of his own mind that it possesses no 
external symbolic meaning (S C W ) 

Morley. See DeQuincey.” 

The poetical works of William Wordsworth, Vol. 4. Ed. by Ernest 
de Selincourt and Helen Darbishire. Oxford. Clarendon 
Press. 

Bev. by Edith C. Batho in JVCLB 43 (1948) . 114-15: in TLS Feb 28, 
p. 120; by B D. Havens in MLN 63 (1948) . 507-08; in CE 10 (1948) . 120. 

Priestley, F. E. L. See “ 3. Criticism.” 
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de Selincoiirt, Ernest. Woi'dsworlhiiin nnd other studies. See ELII 
15 (1948). 31. 

Eev by Edilh C. ItiUho m MLU I.S (Ibis) llH.ii; m (Winler, 

19 t8) XX 

Speech in poetry. TLS Aiif>. 21. p. 471; Aug. 2S, p. 4S5; Sejit. 4, 
p. 499; and Sept. 11. p .513. 

An mcidcnlal I'cfcuMioc in iho first itcni (a leadin/’ arficli') to ^Vordsworlh’s 
llicories of poetry led to a senes of letters to the editor 

Stoll. Sec “3. Criticism.” 

Wordsworth, William. A guide through the disiriel of the lakes hi 
the north of England. Malvern. Tantivy Press. 

A facsimile of the defimtive fifth edition (ISSo) 

Worthington, Jane. Wordsworth’s reading of lioiuau prose. See 
ELH 15 (1948) . 34. 

Rev by Edilb C Balho m MLR U? (1918). 111-1.'). 


EREXCH 

(By Albert Joseph (Jeorge) 

1. BlBLlOCaiAPHY 

Duveau, Georges. Polite promenade biI)iiograplii(|ue a Iravers 18-1<8. 
Pa 42 (1948). 44-40. 

2. General 

Archambault, Paul. 1848- revolution ereatriccL Paris. Bloud ci 
Gay, 

Armand, Felix. Les Fouricrisies ei les lullt\s revoluliouuaires de 
1848 a 1851. Paris, Presses Universilairc\s. 

The author inainlaius tluil the Fonricrlsts were ineapuble of nnderstinulinpi 
the true natuie of the slrugj^;lc of 1S48 With most of its nunnher.s <luiwn 
from the petite bourgeoisie, the group thought priiunpuily m teims of the 
utopia envisioned by shopkeepers 

Auger-Duvignaud, Jean. Lc XX» siecle commi'iice en 48. Europe 
26 (1948) . 8-12. 

1848 determines the modern man more by the failure of the ix^voluUou 
than by any illusory success, 

Bertaut, Jules. L’cpoquc romantique. Pari.s. Talhuidier, 1947. 

. Jerome FaturoL avait-il raison? UP 55 (1948). 94-l{)9. 

Each revolution during the nincloculli century liccuitu' an iiuiuciiHc' <l(‘c("i)- 
tion for those who fought. This was llic tale of llic g(‘tu‘raliou of Roranuti- 
cists, by nature enthusiastic, generows, and dreauiiug of the impossiblo. 
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Bertaut. Jules. 1848 et la seconde republique. Paris. Fayard. 

Bourgin, Georges. Le printemps des peuples. NL Feb. 26, p. 4. 

Bray, Rene. La preciosite et les precieux. Paris. Albin Micbel. 

A study of preciosite as a trend m French literature from Tliibaut de 
Champagne to Jean Giraudoux In connection with the nineteenth century, 
Professor Bray studies Gautier, Banville, Hugo, Verlaine, and Baudelaire as 
precieux to the extent that they are dandies, indulge m verbal acrobatics, 
or are bound to art for art’s sake 

Brun, A. Le romantisme et les Marseillais. Aix-en-Provence. Im- 
primerie Universitaire E. Fourcine, 1939. 

Reviewed m RHL 47 (1947) 375-77. 

Carre, Jean-Marie. Les ecrivains frangais et le mirage allemand, 
1800-1940. Paris. Boivin. 

From the days of Madame de Stael on, French writers have looked at 
Germany through eyes dimmed by illusions and preconceptions This is not 
a complete study, but a fairly objective monograph which is concerned 
primarily with a few great names 

Cassou, Jean. Quarante-huit. Paris. NRF. 

Charlier, Gustave. Le mouvement romantique en Belgique^ 1818- 
1830: la bataille romantique. Bruxelles. La Renaissance du 
Livre. 

A major work on the origins of Belgian Romanticism that has long been 
needed for a clear understanding of how French Romanticism spread over 
frontiers. 

. Passages. Bruxelles. La Renaissance du Livre, 1947. 

Six essays, four of which are concerned with French Romanticism Les 
Musset et la Belgique; Les debuts de Juliette Drouet; Autour d’un grand 
exil; Baudelaire et Fopinion beige de son temps 

Cuvillier, Armand. L’ideologie de 1848. Revue Philosopbique 63 
1948) . 409-26. 

. La revolution des prophetes. NL Feb. 26, p. 1. 

1848 was a revolution constantly prophesied since 1830 by the Saint- 
Simonians, the Fourierists, and the followers of Cabet. 

Dansette, Adrien. Deuxieme republique et second empire. Paris. 
Fayard. 

Decaunes, Luc. Lumiere de quarante-huit. Cahiers du Sud 289 
(1948) . 494-98. 

Fouquet, Jean. A Findependance du monde! Europe 26 (1948) . 
86-112. 

A comprehensive survey of popular songs and the worker song-writers 
•who produced them during the period immediately prior to the revolution. 

Guillemin, Henri. Histoire des catholiques francais au XIX® siMe, 
1815-1905. Geneva. Editions du Milieu du Monde, 1947. 


3 
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Guillemin, Ilciiri. La Ivagodic dc quaranlc-liuit. Paris. Edilioiis du 
Milieu du Monde. 

Kemp, Robert. Uii eritique dc I'angoisse NL Feb. Pi, p. i. 

A commentary on the publication of new edilimi of Albeit Berlin’s 
Uamc iovHiniKpic vf Ic icve which sire.sM's the fact that t!u‘ b'cHnn of 
aiift'uish cousliLutes au integral part of Fteneh Uomanlicism. 

Larnac, Jean. Unc revolution clans Ics Icllres il y a c*enl ans. 
Europe 26 (1048) . 04-85. 

The beginnings of proletarian literaluie and the relationship of the worker’s 
lileraluie to Roman Licisin has more and more interested the modern scholar. 
The present article gives a clear and concLse mtroduelion to this new field 
with a general LrcalmcnL of the works of Ferihgmer, (Blland, Vincard, and 
many others. 

Leflou, le Chanoine. LVglisc dc France cl la revolution dc 1848. 
Paris. Blond ct Gay, 

Leibowilz, llcnc. Lcs fondcmcnls dc Topera roinanliqu(\ Temps 
Moderncs 3 (1948) . 355-60. 

Leroy, Maxime. La veille dc 48~dc Guizot a TocqiiovilUx Iloimncs 
ei Moiidcs 5 (1948) . 249-60. 

Lovejoy, Arthur 0. Essays in the history of ideas. Ballimore. 
Johns Hopkins IJnlv. Press. 

All the articles contained in this volume, have previously been published, 
though most have been revised for this issue. Of partimilar note to the 
scholar mtcrcslcd in Eomantieisni arc “ The C’hine.se origin of a Eonumliei.sni,” 
and the famous article “On the diseriinmalum of lloniaurunHm.s.” 

Maurois, Andre. Lcs lemons de 1848. NL Peb. 20, p. 1. 

The revolution of 181*8 was not a nccessaiy revolution, nor wa.s il a lasting 
one, although it reacted “ generously ” on Prance. 

Meens, Adrien de. Lc romanlismc. Paris. Faya-rd. 

The author beats on open doors'* when he proclaims that Fremdi liomanli- 
cism is “tout ce qui s’opposc cn nous a la raison.” The woid “Romantic*’ 
IS stretched to cover all literature except the classic parenthesis of KHiO and 
the second wave of neo-classicism after 1830, llmiigh iho book contains 
many ingenious rapprochements, iL loses force from the author’s insistence on 
finding Freudian tendencies cveiywherc. 

Montreuil, Jean. Histoirc du mouvement ouvricr cn France des 
origines a nos jours. Paris. Aubicr, 1946. 

Contains an interesting chapter on 1830. 

Moulin, Charles. Le livre du ccnLcnairc— 1848. Paiis. Editions 

Atlas. 

Pommicr, Jean. Panorama d'unc revolution. NL Feb. Uii, p. 4. 
Ponteil, Felix. 1848. Paris. Armand Colin. 

Stambak, Dinko. La complainlc de la noble femme d’Asan-Aga 
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ou Fin vita tion romantique au voyage illyrien. RLC 22 

(1848) . 296-303. 

A discussion of the fifteen translations into French of the Yugoslav 
folklore theme of the coiniplamt of a repudiated woman 

Suffel, Jacques. Les memorialistes. NL Feb. 26, p. 5. 

Tersen, Emile. La presse NL Feb. 26, p. 5. 

On the sudden flourishing of newspapers m 1848. 

Thomas, Edith. Les femmes en 1848. Europe 26 (1948) . 56-63. 

A discussion of feminism m 1848, of the w'omen m the clubs and the ateliers 
vho were fighting for their social and political rights. 

Thomas, Lucien-Paul. Le vers moderne, ses moyens d’expression, 

son esthetique. Bruxelles. Palais des Academies, 1943. 

Thorel, Guy. Chronologic du mouvement ouvrier en France, 1791- 

1946. Paris. Editions du Temps Present, 1947. 

van Tieghem, Paul. L’ere romantique: le romantisme dans la 

litterature europeenne. Paris. Michel. 

This should be a major work m the field of Bomanticism, but it unfortu- 
nately IS not available for review at the present time. 

Vaulx, Bernard de. L’echeance de 1852, ou la liquidation de 1848. 

Paris. Societe d’Editions Litteraires Frangaises. 

3. Studies of Authors 

Abrantes. Jasinski, Rene. La Duchesse d’Abrantes plagiaire. 

Annales de FUniversite de Paris 17 (1947) . 187-207. 

In her Souvenirs d*une ambassade en Espagne et au Portugal, the Duchess 
apparently used whole chapters copied from Duperron’s Nouveau voyage en 
Espagne fait en 1777 et 1778 Fuithermore she borrowed heavily from the 
Count de Hoffmansegg’s Voyage ey. Portugal, as well as from other sources, 
a fact which sharply reduces the value of her observations. 

Agonlt. Joubert, Solange. Une correspondance romantique: 

Madame d Agoult, Liszt, Henri Lehman. Paris. Flammarion, 

1947. 

Ballanclie* Montesquiou. See “ Recamier.’^ 

Balzac. Beguin, Albert. Balzac et 1848. Europe 26 (1948) . 165-74. 

Chazel, Pierre. Figures de proue, de Corneille a Valery. Paris. 

Delachaux; et Niestle. 

This evaluation of a variety of great men frankly stems from a strong 
Catholic point of view Corneille becomes a herald of grandeur, Balzac a 
mystic, with both of them living under the sign of Prometheus. Hugo and 
Baudelaire are “temoins blesses’’ 'who have strayed from the truth 

Gallotti, Jean. Au vallon de Ville-d’Avray avec Balzac, Corot et 

Jean Rostand. NL Feb. 12, pp. 1, 5. 
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Giiyon, Bernard. La pcnsce poliliqne el socialc de Bahac, Paris. 
Colin. 

A long aiul cuicful analysis of soi’uil and polilioal iluniglit as il 

evolved duiiug llie lirsl pail of his oareei.^ 

Launay, Jcan-Jaeques. Balzac, pore dii lonrisine. Alei^'on. Bulle- 
tin cles Amities Litleraires ct Artistiques, 1947. 

Maugham, Somerset. Balzac. Atlantic monthly 181 (H)48). 46-52. 

A popular %vriUT gives his opinion of a greul one, borrowing copiously 
from scliolaily souices Mr. Maugham finds Balzac nuiiilcrcsting, olnious 
and superficial, a vviiler who somehow beeaiue gieal despite his vulgnrily 
and bad style. 

Sacy, S dc. Balzac, Geoffrey Saiut-IIilaire et Funile de composi- 
tion. MF 1018-1010 (1048) . 292-305; 460-80. 

Balzac's "work all stems from a famous statement by Saint “llihiue “ II 
ii’y a qifuu amnuih Le Cnhiteur nc s esl servi (jue d’uu sen! el menu* patron 
pour tons les etres oigamses” Balzac borrowed from the scientist the belief 
that environment modified all animals, and on the basis of this idea evolved 
his icchnK}ue as a novelist 

Thouvenin, Georges. La eonqmsitiou de La Daehease de Lai^geais. 
RIIL 47 (1047). 331-47. 

This novel is not only (he story of a great di'ei'ption and n'Vi*ngc; it Is also 
the barely disguised laic of Balza<*\s atfair with the Duchesse dt* (hislries, as 
well as that of Ulrie GiiLtmgner witli Rosalie A. 

Barbes, Jeanjean, Jcan-Fraii^‘ois. Arniaiul Barbes. Carcassonne, 
imprimerie Gabcllc. 

Barbey d’Aurcvilly. Ilarcourl, Bernard d’. Lannirliin', Barbey 
d’Aurevilly cl Paul dc Saint-Viclor en 1848. Paris. Cahnanii- 
Levy. 

Most of this rnatcrial, drawn from the corrcspondent*e of Barbt*y d'Anre- 
villy and Saint- Victor, coneerns the career of the !alU*r, Sin<‘e liie letters 
cover a considerable period, the title is a nnsnonn'r FurlhtTinore, Lamartine 
enters the study priraaiily as the employer of Saint-Viclor, who aided as 
Ins secretary after the poet's fall from political power. 

Bonnes, Jean-Paul. Le bonheur du masque; petite introduction aux 
romans de Barbey d’Aurevilly. Tournai-Paris. Casterman. 

Baudelaire. Ajello, Lina. La poelique dc Baudelaire. Palermo. 
Pezzino. 

Aressy, Lucicn. Le.s dcniicrcs annecs de Baudelaire, 1801-07 Paris 
Jouve, 1947. 

Arnold, Paul. Lc Dicu dc Ba^ldelah•e. Pari.s. Savel, 1947. 

Baudelaire fils into the srcal esolccic iradilieu of tfio Kabhala and iieo- 
Platoiiism. A myslic rather than an orUu)do.\ Calliolie, his conccplion of 
Satan is consubslantial to men, a quality iuherenl to this human soul. 
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Audrey, Colette. Sur une introduction a Baudelaire. Cahiers du 
Sud 284 (1947) . 621-29. 

Another anti-Sarlre contribution to the great quarrel over the Existentia- 
list interpretation of Baudelaire’s woik 

Baudey, W. T., et Mouquet, Jules. Baudelaire en 1848 — ^la tribune 
nationale. Paris. Emile-PauL 

Blin, Georges. Le sadisme de Baudelaire. Paris. Jose Corti. 

The present volume develops and complements sections of M Blin’s pre- 
vious book on Baudelaire with five unrelated essays, the most important of 
which yields the above title According to the author’s thesis, Baudelaire’s 
“ besom d’autrui ” makes him don a mask of sadism. Sartre had misunder- 
stood this when he tried to judge Baudelaire according to the tenets of 
Existentialism. 

Brosset, Georges, et Schmidt, Claude. Le proces des Fleurs du MaL 
Geneva. Editions de la Basoche. 

Charlier, Gustave. See “ 2. General.” 

Charpentier, John. Baudelaire. Paris. Tallandier, 1947. 

Chazel. See “ Balzac.” 

Coleno, Alice. Les portes d’i voire: Baudelaire, Nerval, Rimbaud, 
Mallarme. Paris. Plon. 

The four writers represent to the author four major attempts to find 
knowledge through the poetic vision. In their attempt to find the supra- 
world, they display common elements, a classic perfection of their art 

Page, Andre. Des lettres inedites de Baudelaire. NL Dec. 18, 
1947, p. 1. 

Leon-Daudet, Frangois. Charles Baudelaire et Fesprit classique. 
Paris. Pierre Farre, 1946. 

A defense of the classic spirit w'hich treats Baudelaire as a reactionary who 
bitterly criticized the stupidities of the nineteenth century 

Levris, Michel. Le Baudelaire de Sartre. Paris. Gallimard, 1947. 

Messiaen, Pierre. Sentiment chretien et poesie frangaise: Baude- 
laire, Verlaine, Rimbaud. Paris. Daubin. 

Mury, Gilbert. Baudelaire et Finfini. Europe £6 (1948) . 112-14. 

At the core of Baudelaire’s poetic inspiration lies a contradiction between 
the philosophy of the immutable and the personal experience of becoming. 
Torn between these alternatives, Baudelaire foundered into uncertainty. 

Patri, Aime. Sur le cas Baudelaire. Pa 42 (1948) . 5-9. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul. Situations I. Paris. Gallimard. 

Beethoven. Noli, F. S. Beethoven et la revolution frangaise. 
New York. International Universities Press, 1947. 

Beraiiger. Daubray. See “ Hugo,” 

BerMoz. Boschot, Adolphe. Un romantique sous Louis-Philippe: 
Hector Berlioz, 1831-1842. Paris. Plon. 
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Chateaubriand. Alain. Chalcaiibriaiul. T\IF 1010 (191^8) . -M)1 -5. 
Benda, Julicn. Chateaubriand on uu roniauliqiic inauvais teinl. 
RP 55 (1948) . ^^-36. 

In the liihloiy of Uic cvolulion of “ sonsibihU' " \n FnMU'li hlorahiro, 
Chalcanbnand will slinid foi Ihc abolihon of llio disliocl, llio bn'linjx of 
what IS soparaic. AlthouKh M Benda dislikes Bene, lu‘ do(\s not admit 
Chateaubriand is a Eomantie, on (he aronmls tlml lu' nevei lost control over 
his creations. He introdiiccil a new conception of the nlationslnp between 
the writer and the public, a new' sense of consulenn,'^ jLirt'ai (wi'iils as they 
affect daily life. As usual with the work of TNI Benda, the arliele eontams a 
number of moot points. 

Gastard, Joseph. Chateaubriand a Conibourg. Renne.s. Les Non- 
velles. 

Gautier, J. M. Quclques aspects do rarchaisnic dans ranivrc de 
Chateaubriand: dc VEssai a Vli'nieraire. French Studies ^ 
(1948), 315-23. 

Henriot, Emile. Courier lilterairc XIX" siecle. 1: Autour de Cha- 
teaubriand. II: Stendhai-lMeriniee el hairs amis. Paris. 
Daubin. 

Letessier, Fernand. Cinq lellres inediles (!(' ('hah'aubriand h un 
gcnlilhommc breton. RIIL 47 (1947) . 3B3-07. 

Lomenie, F. Beau dc. Un sieclc de Chateaubriand. Homines el 
Mondcs 0 (1948). 613-26. 

Maquet, Jean. Chateaubriand. Critique 4 (1948) . 751-55, 
Martin-ChaufSer, Louis. Chateaubriand ou robsession de la purcte. 
Paris. NRF. 

Mistier, Jean. La dernierc image de Chateauliriand. Gazelle des 
Leitres July 10, p. 1. 

Montesquiou. See '' Recamicr.’' 

Robida, Michel Chateaubriand Paris. JuIIiaial 

. Chateaubriand a Londres. Gazette des Lellres July 10, 

pp. 8-9. 

Taillandier, Mnie Saint-Renc. La dernierc ambassade de Chateau- 
briand. Hommes el Mondes 6 (1948) . 34-43. 

Chatoaubriands voyage to Pra^^ue with kUers from ilu' nnforlmiate 
Duchesse de Berry to her family and to Charh'S X, 

Comte. Cresson, Andre. Auguste Comte, sa vie, son <tmvre. Paris. 
Presses Univ. de France, 1947. 

A short life and discussion of Comte’s work> in addilicm to a series of 
ex:tracts from his works. 
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Constant. Jeanson, Francis. Benjamin Constant ou rindiSerence 

en liberte. Temps Moderne 3 (1949) . 21S8-53. 

For this author Benjamin Constant is congenitally feeble and indifferent 
to all things, filled with ennui and the mal du siecle, 

Elrafft. See “ Stael.” 

Daumier. Cheronnet, Louis. Honore Daumier. Europe £6 (1948) . 

m-$7. 

Terrier, Max. Daumier en 48. NL Feb. 26, p. 3. 

Delacroix. Hersch, Virginia. To seize a dream. New York. Crown. 

A fictionalized account of Delacroix’s life. 

Dumas. Charpentier, John. Alexandre Dumas. Paris. Tallandier. 

Daubray. See '^Hugo.’’ 

Duriline, S. Alexandre Dumas pere en Eussie. Paris. Zeluck, 1947. 

Eckstein. Brun, A. Le Baron dEckstein, policier et journaliste 

marseillais. RLC 21 (1947) . 481-96. 

The Baron as the author of a series of articles on secret societies in Europe 
in the Journal de Marseille of 1817 

Charlier, Gustave. Le Baron d’Eckstein en Belgique. BLC 22 

(1948) . 290-96. 

Flaubert. Bertrand, Georges-Emile. Les jours de Flaubert. Paris. 

Editions du Myrte. 

An anthology of opinions on Flaubert by his contemporaries* Du Camp, 
the Goncourts, Tame, etc. 

Daubray. See “ Hugo.’’ 

Duniesnil, Rene. 48 et VEducation sentimentale. NL Feb. 26, p. 5. 

Gallotti, Jean. A Rouen chez Corneille et chez Flaubert. NL Aug. 

5, pp. 1, 6. 

Garcin, Philippe. Madame Bovary ou I’imaginaire en defaut. 

Cahiers du Sud 286 (1947) . 980-94. 

As Flaubert wrote Madame Bovary, his conception of the novel changed 
gradually. He came to confuse Madame Bovary with himself, and his 
characters passed from a dream world to reality. M. Garcin claims the 
necessity of a mutual intelligence between the creator and the created 
Hence, according to him, Flaubert at first failed m his duty to his book. 
This evolution m concept also broke the novel into two distinct parts as 
Flaubert passed at the end of part I from time to timelessness. 

In this way, Flaubert has been blessed with the Existentialist acceptance, 
at least for the last two sections of his novel Each of his characters is 
seen by M. Garcin to pass from “ ce qu’il est pour autrui” to “ce qu'il 
est pour SOI ” 

Kott, Jean. Marx et Flaubert. Europe 26 (1948) . 24-30. 

Translated from the Polish, this article hopes to prove that Flaubert, in 
the Education sentimentale, came to the same conclusion about the revolution 
of ’48 as did Earl Marx. 
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Maquct, Jean. Gustave Flaubert. Critique 4 (1948) . (>58-55. 

Gautier. Poulci. Georges. Theopliile Gaiilior el le second Faust. 
RLC 22 (1948) . G7-83. 

Under the mnueiieo oC llie second Faiisl, (Uiuliers PlaloiuMn was tuins- 
forined into mystical panllieism From (ioelhe, Uaiilier borrowi'd the idea 
of pencUating mlo the regions of past lime lo produce '‘retrospection 
evocatricc ” 

Heine. Vallcntin, Antonina. Ilcnri Heine el la revolution en 
marclie. Europe 26 (1948) . 50-64. 

Hugo. Berrcl, Paul. La Icgende des sicdcs tie Vidor Hugo. Paris. 
Mellottee, 1945. 

Cassou, Jean. L'espril de 1848. Europe 26 (1948). 1-7. 

Victor Hugo vs Charles ]Maurras, wnlh the author ac(‘eptiiig the state- 
ments of the formci rcgaidmg the piomisc of the revoluLion of 1848. 

Cbazel. See Balzac.” 

Daubray, Cecile. Lettres d'exil. RP 55 (1918). 9-21. 

Tw'elvc letters wrilteii during the years 1 8.V2“(5(J to Mine lingo, Paul 
Meiince, Sw'iiibiiiiie, and Flaubert One of Iheni, (hat to Flaubeil on receipt 
of a copy of Madame Bovary^ is particularly interesting 

. Victor Hugo ct ses coiTcspouda,uts. Paris. Mieliel, 1947. 

This book was prepared after a fresh collation and elnssdieatiou of Hugo’s 
papers Tile correspondence exchanged belwt'en Hugo aiul Lamaitine, 
Vigny, Dumas, BO anger and Gautier is danlied by (‘ommenlaries and 
additional information. 

Delalande, Jean. Victor Hugo a Ilautevillc House. Paris. Micliel, 
1947. 

Escholier, Raymond. Hugo a Vianden. NL Aug. 5, p. 6. 

Eroment-Guieysse, Georges. Victor Hugo. 2 vols. Paris. Editions 
de FEmpire Eran^ais. 

There is nothing new lo be found in these two volumes, yet the work 
is an excellent synthesis of I he various aspccds of Hugo's gemiis The 
author successfully attempts lo relate Hugo lo his times and to the evolution 
of the doctrine of Romanticism. 

Guerne, Armel. Lettre ouverte dc Victor Hugo a Nadar. Cabiers 
du Sud 287 (1948) . 101-19. 

A letter from Hautcville House, of January, on the future of the 

balloon and the possibility of directed fiighl. 

Guillemin, Henri. Hugo en 48. NT^ Feb. 26, pp. 1-2. 

Hugo did not veer to the left during 1818-51 beeanse of bumilialions and 
a hurt ego. Much earlier he ha<l begun an hoiH\sl evolution toward the 
left. Hence it is a mistake lo consider him a f)hu‘k oonscrvalive who oppor- 
tumsLically turned coat. 

Olguin, M. Social philosophy and literature, a study based on two 
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literary manifestos. Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
5 (1947) . £87-96. 

Stendhal’s 1823 manifesto and that of Hugo of 1827 

Sauratj Denis. La litterature et Foccultisme: Victor Hugo et les 
dieux du peuple. Paris. La Colombe. 

Hugo was not a civilized man; in part he had the spirit of the great 
primitive founders of religion, and in part, like Milton and Blake, the soul 
of a great mystic who has experienced God. 

Schwab, Raymond. Hugo trouble par Unde. RLC £1 (1947) . 497- 
511. 

India as a main factor in Hugo’s change from deism to pantheism. 

Shortliffe, Glen. Hugo’s intervention for Henri Rochefort. Sym- 
posium £ (1948) . £4£-60. 

Souchon, Paul. Les deux femmes de Victor Hugo. Paris. Tal- 
landier. 

Lamartine. Charlier, Gustave. Autour des EpUres de Lamartine. 
RHL 47 (1947) . 319-30. 

On Amedee de Pastoret, to whom the little-knowm Epitres of 1825 were 
dedicated. 

Daubray. See “ Hugo.” 

Frejaville, Gustave. Les Meditations de Lamartine. Paris. SFELT, 
1947. 

A well-written study of the Meditations based on documentation from 
first-hand sources which shows the atmosphere in which the book was 
produced, the chronology of the poems, and their influence. 

Guillemin, Henri. Lamartine en 1848. Paris. Presses Universitaires. 
Lamartine’s actions m 1848 can be traced directly to Sur la politique 
rationndle. 

. Lamartine et la question sociale: un grand precurseur de 

la revolution de 1848. Paris. Plon. 

An excellent statement of Lamartine’s feeling for the working class, 
especially after his political failure in 1848. 

Harcourt, Bernard d’. See Barbey d’Aurevilly.” 

Herta, Simon. Dante, Milton, Lamartine et Wilfred Lucas. Paris. 
Ophrys. 

An attempt to rehabilitate Wilfred Lucas, an unknown poet, through a 
study of his Cavaliers de Dieu. 

Levaillant, Maurice. Avec Lamartine le £4 fevrier. NL Feb. £6, 
pp. l-£. 

Lima Barbosa. See Portuguese £. b ” s, u. Alencar.” 

Saurel, Louis. Lamartine, promoteur de la revolution de 1848. 
Europe £6 (1948) . 130-39. 
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Lamennais. Marcclial, Christian. Laineunais an Dmpeau Blanc, 
Paris. Champion, 104(). 

Villefosse, Louis do. Lamcimais oi lo chrislianisme sooiaL Europe 
26 (1948). 151d)4. 

Laulreamoiit- Blanehol, Maurice. Laulreamonl el le mirage des 
sources. Critique 4 (1948) . 488-98. 

Jean^, Marcel, et Mezei, Arpad. Maldoror. PaiLs. Editions lePavois, 
1947. 

Kev. in Pa 38 (1948) 59-Gl 

A Freudian analysis of Maldoror, accordinpf lo which Laulreamonl seems 
to have recognized the deep niolives of his own ])sychic stale. The book 
presents an ingenious fresco of the authors experiences fioni pre-birlh to 
post-death 

Linder, Hans Rudolf. LauLreamont, scin work, soin wcllbild. Affol- 
tern-sur-Albis, 1947. 

Leroux. Evans, David Owen. Lo socialisino roinantiquc: Pierre 
Lcroux ct .ses contemporains. Paris. Riviere. 

Liszt. Jankelevilch, Vladimir. Eraii(,'ois Li.szl oL la muse dc la 
rhapsodie. Europe 2(i (1948) . 195-218. 

Joubert, Solange. Sec “ AgoulL." 

Maine de Biran. Gouhier, Henri. Maine do Rirau el Bergson. 
Paris. Michel. 

Maistre. Baylc, Francis. Les idccs poliliques de Jos('ph de Maistre. 
Paris. EdiLions Domat Monlehreslicn, 1947. 

A patienl, objective study which show.s dc Maislu- uoL us the apologist 
of absolutism, but iucliued to political relativism. 

Merimee. Bataillon, Marcel. L’Espagne dc Mcrimcc d’apres sa 
correspondance. RLC 22 (1948) . 35-CG. 

Henriot. See “ Chateaubriand.” 

Perlurier, Maurice, ed. Correspondance gcnenile dc Merimee. Paris. 
Le Divan. 

The sixlh volume of the collected letters of Merimee. 

Michelet. Cary, E. Le prophetc du peuplc. Europe 26 (1948). 
122-29. 

Dupouy, Auguste. Michelet en Bretagne, son journal inedit d’aout 
1831. Paris. Horizons de France, 1947. 

Kligender, F.-D. A la vcille de Mvrier, lo cours dc Michelet dc 1847- 
48. Europe 26 (1948). 113-21. 

L&n, Noel. Jules MichclcL. Critique 21 (1948). 175-77, 
Mickiewicz. Kaden, Gustave. La legion de Mickiewicz. Europe 26 
(1948) . 253-67. 
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Montalenibert. Traunoy, Andre. Montalembert. Paris. Presses 
d’lle-de-France, 1947. 

Miirger. Warned, Andre. La vraie Bolieme de Henri Murger. 
Paris. Dupont. 

Musset. Allem, Maurice. Alfred de Musset. Grenoble-Paris. 
Arthaud. 

Le Sage, Laurence. Marcel Proust’s appreciation of the poetry of 
Alfred de Musset. FR SI (1948) . 361-66. 

Musset was Proust’s first love m poetry, though, as he matured, he came 
less and less to consider him a great poet. 

Nerval. Coleno, Alice. See “ Baudelaire.” 

Constans, Francois. Deux enfants du feu: la Reine de Saba et 
Gerard de Nerval. MF 1018 (1948) . 43-54. 

Dupont, Alfred, et Richer, Jean. Lettres inedites de Gerard de 
Nerval ecrites de Vienne en 1840. RP 55 (1948) . 29-37. 

Two letters, one to Jacques-Eloi Mallac, chef de cabinet at the Ministry 
of the Interior on the Austrian press, the other to Dumas on his travels. 

. Nerval en 1840, la premiere crise. MF 1021 (1948) . 85-95. 

Apparently about the same article as the previous one. 

Gallotti, Jean. Au pays de Sylvie: sur les pas de Gerard et de 
Jean-Jacques. NL Jan. 1, p. 1. 

Nodier. Monnot, Abel. Etudes comtoises. Besangon. Imprimerie 
de FEst, 1946. 

Eev. by Pierre Moreau in BHL 47 (1948). 373<74 

Twelve essays, two of which particularly concern the study of Eomanti- 
cism* “ La Slovenie et Charles Nodier ” and “ Le Rouge et le noir et la 
Franche-Comte.” 

Recamier. Bertaut, Jules. Madame Recamier. Paris. Grasset. 

A life of Madame Eecamier that leans very heavily on Hernot’s famous 
biography. 

Herriot, Edouard. Du nouveau sur Mme Recamier. NL May 20, 
pp. 1, 5. 

Montesquieu, Anatole de. Conversation chez Madame Recamier, 
19 juin 1833. RP 55 (1948) . 80-86. 

A contemporary account of the famous salon in which there appears a 
Chateaubriand ‘‘ intime,” sceptical and sarcastic as he converses with Bal- 
lanche, de Montesquieu, Dugas-Montbel, and Genoude. 

Saint-Simon. Evans. See Vigny.” 

Friedmann, Georges. Faust et Saint-Simon. Europe 26 (1948). 
13-21. 

Sainte-Beuve. Bonnerot, Jean. Correspondance generale, 1843-44. 
Paris. Stock. 

Volume five of Sainte-Beuve’s letters. The last previous volume appeared 
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in 1934. This is a work of major imporlancc for all jihascs of Ihe study of 
nineteenth-century French lilciature 

BomicL-Roy, F. Lctlrcs a deux aiuies, conwspondiinee inediie, 
1854-57. Paris. Horizons do France. 

Jcan-Aubry, G. Samlc-Beuve, poeLc suisse. Neuelialel. Tdcs ci 
Calcndes. 

The verse inspired by Sainte-Beuve's slay m Suilzorland in 1837-38 

Kemp, Robert. Vive Saintc-Bcuve! NL Feb. 19, p. 2. 

Leroy, Maxime. Vie dc Sainlc-Bcuve. Paris. Janin. 

Sand. Alain. George Sand. MF 1020 (1948) . 577-89. 

Fernet, Andre. George Sand. Montreal. Simpson, 1945. 

George Sand’s Romanticism was based on her si long maternal desire to 
protect the disinhentcd; she was a woman vho ne\er possessed happiness 
except through devotion 

Fournier, Albert. George Sand en 1848. Europe 26 (1948) . 140-50. 
Larnac, Jean. George Sand rcvolutionnairc. Paris. Editions llicr 
et Aujoiirdliui, 1947. 

Written by a “.scientific” Marxist socialist, this study claims that Geoige 
Sand was a communist formed by Pierre Leioux, an “ inti'lleidual ” who 
saw the light ami auswciei! the call to leusoii. 

Paz, Magdcicine. La vie d'lin grand lioniuie: George Sand. Paris. 
Correa. 

A fictionalized life based primarily on Sand’s cmTCKpondence and the 
lIistoiT& de ma vie. 

Sand, Aurorc. George Sand chez clle. Ilommes et Mondes 6 (1948). 
229-40, 

A variety of previously unpublished letters, mostly of 1848. 

Senancour. Kemp, Robert. Obemian, NL April 8, p. 2. 

StaeL Chanson, Paul. Le mariage d'amour scion Mme de Slael. 
Paris, Editions Familiales de France, 1947. 

Rev. m Pa 86 ( 1947 ) . 71-3 

The author proposes the courageous thesis that Madame <le Slael was an 
apostle of the purest of conjugal virtues, 

Gennari, Genevieve. Le premier voyage dc Mme de Stael en Italic 
et la genese de Corinne. Paris. Boivin, 1947. 

Krafft, Agenor. Madame de Stael et son avocat, avec deux lettres 
inedites de Necker a Louis Secrctan, une note inedite dc 
Benjamin Constant sur sa imtionaJilc et detix lettres iiicditcs 
de Madame de Stael, Lausanne. Lex. 

Stendhal* Alciatorc, Jules C, Le cateclihim^ (run roue par* Stend- 
hal et Finfluence d’Helvctius sur ec fragment. Symposium 2 
(1948) , 210-20. 
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Stendhal. Stendhal et Pinel. MP 45 (1947) . 118-33. 

On the influence of Pmel, an ideologist, on Stendhal, particularly in the 
Histoire d& la peinture en Italie. The author hints at the possibility that 
Aimance was inspired by Pinel’s book on mental alienation. 

Bellanger, Charles. Notes stendhaliennes. Paris. Editions du Myrte. 
Caraccio, Armand. Varietes stendhaliennes. Grenoble-Paris. 
Arthaud. 

Rev. m NL July 22, p, 3 

Dollet, Rene. Autour de Stendhal. Milan. Institute Editoriale 
Italiano. 

. Stendhal journaliste. Paris. Mercure de France. 

Henriot. See “ Chateaubriand.” 

Monnot, Abel. See '' Nodier.” 

Sue. Chaunu^ Pierre. Eugene Sue et la Seconde Republique. Paris. 
Presses Universitaires. 

Thiers. Lucas-Dubreton, J. Monsieur Thiers. Paris. Fayard. 
Pomaret, Charles. Monsieur Thiers et son siecle. Paris. Gallimard. 
Veron. Memoires d’un bourgeois de Paris. Europe 26 (1948) . 
47-53. 

Vigny. Daubray. See Hugo.” 

Evans, David 0. Vigny and the Doctrine de Saint-Simon, RR 89 
(1948) . 22-29. 

Vigny as the most socially conscious poet of his age. 

Guillemin, Henri. Vigny en 1848. NL April 1, pp. 1-2. 

Contains a hitherto unpublished letter to Brizeux of April 7, 184-8, in 
which Vigny fleetingly thinks of possible election to the Chamber 

Sorrento, Luigi. Lettura e illustrazione critica della poesia di Alfred 
de Vigny. Milano. Societa Vita e Pensiero, 1945. 

GERMAN 

(By Ludwig W. Kahn) 

1. Bibliography 

Bibliografia dei periodici Italiani, 1946. Rivista di letterature 
moderne 2 (1947) . 97-104. 

Deutsche Bucher 1939-1945: eine Auswahl. Unter Mitwirkung 
zahlreicher Fachgelehrter herausgegeben von Hanns W. Ep- 
pelsheimer. Frankfurt a. M. Buchhandlervereinigung, 1947. 
Hatfield, Henry C., and Merrick, Joan. Studies of German literature 
in the United States, 1939-1946. MLR 43 (1948) . 353-92. 
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Kosch, Wilhelm. Deulschos Lilcraliirloxikoir biograpliisches luid 
bibliographischosllaudbiich. Seeoiul Edilion. Bc'vii. Franckc, 
1947 ff. 

An mdispciisablo rofoiviuv Yoik, ooinplck'l.v suix'VsimIuiu tlu‘ In si cdilion. 
Bibliof^rapliies mchi<lo iloins published as lalt' as 1 9 1-7 m some (’ases The 
fourth “Licfenmg,” disliilmled in May, 19 tS, biun^s Ihe Lexikon up to 
“Droxlcr,” and thereroie the published pails iuelud(‘ siieh nnpoiiaut Eo- 
mantic authors as Aiiiiiu, Baader, Bieiilano, C’hainisso 

Das ncuc Bucli: Kaialog dcr Neuerschciiuingcn, 104()-J947. Her- 
ausgegeben vou dci’ Berliner Vcrleger- tind BuelilKiiidlcrve- 
reinigung. Berlin. 1947. 

Quoted by title Not available at piosenl. 

Tonnelat, Ernest. Les etudes gennaniques en France de 1939 a 
1947. GR 23 (1948) . 167-77. 

2. General 

Allers, Ulrich Stephen. The concept of empire in Gmunan Romanti- 
cism and its influence on the naliomd assembly at Frankfurt, 
1848-1849. Wasliinglon, 1). (k The (\'illK)Iie llniv. of 
America. 

Beutler, Ernst. Der Konig in Thule uiid die Diehiungen von der 
Lorcicy. Goethe Schriften L Ziirieli. Artemis Verlag, 1947. 
Rev. by L W. Kahn in MIDII 41) (1918). 

Bodensick, K. 11. Von dor romanLis(‘hen Illusion. Geisiige Well 2 
(1947) . 82-84. 

Coulmas, Peter. Biirgertum und Unburgeidichkeit in der Romantik. 
Universitas 2 (1947) . 529-42. 

Cornu, Auguste. Rationalisme, classicisme etromanlismcallcmaiids. 
Europe 26. No. 29 (Mai 1948). 54-67. 

“Une application a la littcraturc de la cnlupic marxisle.” 

Dempf, Alois. Schelling, Baader, Gbrrcs. Gelsligc Welt, 2 (1947) . 
10-17. 

Flaskamp, Christoph. Die dculsche Romantik. Gorrcs-BiblioLhek 
71. Niirnberg. Clock und Lutz. 

Gravenkamp, Curt. Dcr Geist dcr Tradition in Deutschland urn 
1800: cine Deutung des dculschcn Khussizismus au.s dcr Jdcc 
der Romantik. Geistige Well 2 (1947). 2.'>-:50, 62-81. 
Grimme, Adolf. Vom Wesen dcr Romantik. Braunschweig, B('rlin, 
Hamburg. Wcslcrmann, 1947. 

Jaloux, Edmond. D’Eschyle a Giraudoux. Fribourg. 1946. 

Contains, pp. 69-80, “Lo faulasLitiue chez les ronmntkjues allemands”; 
pp. 123-234, “Jean-Paul et le sentiment du paradts.” 
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Kluckhohn, Paul. Wesensziige romantischer Dichtung. Die Pforte 
1 (1947/48) . 469-82. 

One lecture of a cycle given by various professors m 1947 at Tubingen 
University. Not for the specialist 

Lion, Ferdinand. Romantik als deutsches Schicksal. Stuttgart, 
Hamburg. Eowohlt, 1947. 

“ In diesem Buch, das erne histonsch-poiitische Studie sein wiU, wixd 
versucht, Bomantik und Preussentum zuerst m ihrer Veremzelung und dann 
in ilirer Begegnung, in ihrer Verbindung und m den verschiedenen Abwand- 
lungen ihrer Verbindung darzustelien 

Reich, Willi. Musik in romantischer Schau: Visionen der Dichter. 
Basel. Auerbach Verlag, 1946. 

Twenty-two poets, from Herder to Morike, on music. From their works 
and letters. 

Schneider, Reinhold. Damonie und Verklarung. Vaduz. Liechten- 
stein Verlag, 1947. 

A collection of essays, many previously or separately published. One, on 
Kleist, was noted in ELH 15 (1948). 48; some others are listed in this 
bibliography if they were published separately. The collection contains, 
among others Holderlins Deutschland — ^Novalis und der Tod — ^lOeists Ende 
— Die Wende Clemens Brentanos — ^Lenaus geistiges Schicksal — Der Lebens- 
kampf der Droste — Eichendorffs Weltgefuhl — Grillparzers Epilog auf die 
Geschichte. 

Strich, Fritz. Der Dichter und die Zeit: eine Sammlung von Reden 
und Vortragen. Bern. Francke, 1947. 

Contains, among others, the following essays: Goethe und Heine — Zu 
Holderlins Gedachtnis — ^Bicarda Huch imd die Bomantik. 


3. Studies of Authoes 

Armm. Guignard, Rene. L’histoire dans les Gardiens de la cou- 
Tonne d'Arnim. Etudes germaniques 3 (1948) . 251-59. 

Ricci, J. F. A. Cardenio et Celinde. Paris. Librairie Jose Corti. 
Baader. Dempf. See '' General,’’ 

Brentano. Pfeiffer-Belli, Wolfgang. Clemens Brentano: ein ro- 
mantisches Dichterleben. Freiburg i. B. Herder, 1947. 
Beutler. See “ General.” 

Chamisso* Grolman, Adolf von. Zu einem Gedicht von Adelbert 
von Chamisso. Hamburg. Heinrich Ellermann, 1946. 
Droste. Gausewitz, Walter. Gattungstradition und Neugestaltung: 
Anette von Droste-Hiilshoffs Die Judenhuche. MfDU 40 
(1947) . 314-20. 

The genus “Noveile,” according to tradition, was concerned with a new 
and spectacular event (“ Begebenheit ”) » whereas the more modem treat- 
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meiit places greater emphasis on human character (“ ISIenscli ") Die Juden- 
hvche maiks the Iransiluni from the oldiT to the newer tuulition. 

Heselhaiis, Clemens. Die spa leu Gedi(‘lUe dm* Droste. Zeit,schrifl 
f.dt. Philologie 70 (194-7/48). <S:M)(). 

Silz, Walter. The poelical character ot* Aiielle von Drosle-llillshofl 
(17974848) . PMLA 68 (1948) . 978-88. 

Sister M. Rosa, S.S. J. Romanticism in Anellc von Drosle-llulslioll. 

MLJ 32 (1948) . 279-87. See ‘‘ Scoit,” stipra. 

Vernekohl, Wilhelm. Westfalcns Dichterin. Begegnung 3 (1948). 
76-81. 

This, like most articles on Anctte von Droste-IIuIshot! listed, was occa- 
sioned by the centenary of her death. Obviously, the list is ineomplete. 

Eichenclorff. Schneider, Reiuhold. Scliwermut iind Zuversicht: 

Lcnau-Eichendorff. Heidelberg. 

Gorres. Dempf. Sec “ 2. General.’’ 

Hirth, Friedrich. Der junge Gorres. Baden-Baden. Verlag fiir 
Kunst xmd Wissenschafl, 1947. 

Laros, Matthias. Gorres’ Vcrmachtnis an nnsere Zeil. Bt'gegmmg 3 
(1948). 1-11. 

As in the ease of Droste-TIulshotT, 104B vns the eenlenary of (iorres^ death, 
too. There were many short notiees on this oeeasion, but this eompiler has 
not yet seen any ically significant conliibution to the study of Gorres 
published in 1048 

Grillparzer. Klarmann, Adolf D. l\ychologieal motivation in 
Grillparzcr’s Sappho. MfDU 40 (1948), 271-78. 

Ludwig, Alfred Josef. Dcr klassische Wiener: Franz Grillparzcr. 
Wien. Amandus-Edition, 1946. 

Miihlher, Robert. Grillparzer imd dcr deutsche Tdealismns: ein 
Beitrag zum Sakularisationsproblcm. Wissenschafi und 
Weltbild 1 (1948) . 62-75. 

Schneider, Reinhold. Im Anfang liegt das Endc: Grillparzers Epilog 
auf die Geschichtc. Baden-Baden. II. Biihler, 1946. 
Sprengler, Josepf. Grillparzer: der Tragiker dcr Sclmld. Lorcli, 
Stuttgart. Btirger-Verlag, 1947. 

Vanesa, Karl. Franz Grillparzer. Wien, 1946. 

Quoted by title and not verified. 

Grimm. Bering, Gerhard I. Ueber Jakob Grimm. Dciulsche 
Beitrage 1 (1947) . 360-71. 

Hegel. Hyppolilc, J. Genese cL strucluri' do la plienoimmologic dc 
I’esprit dc Hegel. Paris. Aiibicr, 1946. 

. Introduction a la philosophic dc llcgcl. Paris. Aubicr. 
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Lukacs, G. Der junge Hegel. 

Quoted from dealer’s catalogue and not verified 
Niel^ Henri. De la meditation dans la philosophic de Hegel. Paris. 
Aubier, 1945. 

Scherer, Rene. Der Stand der Hegelforschung. Wort nnd Tat No. 
5 (August, 1947) , pp. 36-47. 

Heine. Andler, Charles. Le Buch der Lieder' 1. LTntermezzo; 
2, Die Heimkehr; 3. Le Romancero; 4. La poesie de Fagonie; 
conclusion. Etudes Germaniques 1 (1946) . 337-59; 2 (1947) . 
72-91, 152-72, 282-307. 

. L’oeuvre lyrique de Heine. Etudes germaniques 1 (1946) . 

196-225. 

A book on Heine by Charles Andler has been announced as forthcoming 
Bachli, Samuel. Heine in seinen Jugendbriefen. Univ. of Zurich 
dissertation. Zurich-Hongg. A. Moos, 1945. 

Bianquis, Genevieve. Henri Heine: Fhomme et Foeuvre. Paris. 
Boivin. 

Bieber, Hugo. Recent literature on Heine’s attitude toward Juda- 
ism. Historia Judaica 10 (1948) . 175-83. 

A conclusive refutation of lYadepuhl’s arguments in PMLA 61 (1946) . 
125-56 See ELH 14 (1947). 37. Also a critique of the book by Tabak 
listed below. 

Eulenberg, Herbert. Heinrich Heine. Berlin. Aufbau, 1947. 

Feise, Ernst. Heinrich Heine: political poet and publicist. MfDU 
40 (1948) . 211-20. 

Hirth, Friedrich. Heinrich Heine und Karl Marx. Das goldene 
Tor 2 (1947). 1065 ff. 

Lion, Ferdinand. Fragmente iiber Heine. Das goldene Tor 1 (1946) . 
107-14. 

Loewenthal, Leo. Heine’s religion: the messianic ideals of the poet. 
Commentary 4 (1947). 153-57. 

Maliniemi, Irja. Heinrich Heine suomen kirjallisuudessa. Helsin- 
gissa. Univ. of Helsinki dissertation. Kustannusosakeyhtio 
Otava, 1941. 

Heinrich Heine m Finnish literature. This book is listed here belatedly as 
otherwise it might easily escape notice. 

Maurer, K. W. The voice of Heine. The Gate 1. No. 4 (December, 
1947). 15-21. 

Meyer-Benfey, H. Heinrich Heine und seine Hamburger Zeit. 
Hamburg. Deutscher Literaturverlag, 1947. 


4 
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The poetry and prose of Ileinrieli Heine. Selecled and edited with 
an introduclion by Fredin-ie Ewen. New York, (dladel Press. 
Rev by Harvey Ibeil m NYT Oel. 31, pp 33-3 1, by Ben Buy Uechnan in 
SRL Dee 4, pp lO-bi 

The iniroduelioii, “Heiniieli Heme biimanily's sohlun,” stiesses the social 
conlexL of Heine's wnliim' Tlie jirose selections, often taken ont of their 
oiigmal conlexl. aie rearianged in large gioups inuler such headings as '‘Self 
Portrait," “ Gorniany," etc. Interesting for its point of vww, 

Politzer, Heinz, lleinrieh Heine. Die nene llnndsehan, Heft 9 
(Winler, 1948) . 1-29. 

Streisand, lingo. Kin nnbekaniiter lleinrieh Heine.^ Anfbaii 4 
(1948) . 890-92. 

Suggests Heme as jiosmble tianslator and editor of Adolplie Granier's 
Geschichte der arbeitvndoi und burqcihchcn Khusen, published by Georg 
Westeimaiin in 1830. 

Tabak, Israel. Judaic Lore in Heine: The herilage of a poet. 
Baltimore. The Johns Hopkins Press. 

Sec Biebcr, supia 

Vallcntin, Antonina. Henri Heine el la. revolulion en inarche. 

Europe 20. No. 27 (Mars, lOluS). 50-()4. 

Werner, A. Potd. of the pleasure prineitile. SRL Dee 20, 1947. 
Hoilniaiiii, Eyssclsteijn, Ben van. E. T. A. HolTinann: der ver- 
tcller der romantiek. Bibliollu'ek voor welen en denken 14, 
Den Haag. H. P. Leo])okl 1944. 

Gloor, Arthur. E. T. A. Ilolfmann: der Diehier der entwurzeltcn 
Geistigkeit. XJniv. of Zurich dissertation. Zurich. Selbst- 
verlag, 1947. 

Hewett-Thayer, Harvey W. Iloflmann: author of I ales. Princeton. 
Princeton Univ. Press. 

Rev. by 0. Scuilm in NYT Ang. Ct), p. 14 

. A Source of Hoffmann’s Der Kanrpf der Sanger. MLN 63 

(1948) . 520-27. 

Ricci, J. F. A. E. T. A. Hoffmann: Fhomme el Fevuvre. Paris. 
Librairie Jose Corli. 

Holderlin. Heuschelc, Otto. Friedrich Ilolderlin: Ewige Sen- 
dung. Hamburg. Hoffmann un<l Campe, 194(). 

Klein, Johannes. Hdldcrlin in unserer Zeil, Ivc'dn, Sehaffslein. 1947. 
Lukacs, Georg. Gocllic und seine Zeit. Bern. A. Franeke, 1947. 

In this book, pp. llO-HiO, there is an essay on Ihilderlin's !!ypmo)i, 
Lukacs sees in all three, — Goethe, Hegel, and Ibilderlin,"- -representatives of 
the bourgeois revolution; but whereas Goetlie ami Hegel at*comnu>dal(‘d them- 
selves to the historical situation as it developed, Holdcrlin bmght willi heroic 
lack of compromise against the bourgeois reality. He opposes to the 
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“ Bourgeois-Roman ” a “ Citoyen-Roman ” Prom Ms Marxist point of view 
Lukacs decries recent attempts to see in Holderlm a Romantic visionary 
The fact is, of course, that Lukacs bases his Holderlm interpretation on 
Hyjjoion, whereas the interpreters ciitici 2 ed by him stress almost exclusively 
the Poet’s later and latest hymns 

Michel, Wilhelm. Holderlin und der deutsche Geist. Stuttgart. 
Klett, 1947. 

Nottmeyer, Barbara. Holderlin: das himmlische Feuer. Stuttgart, 
A. Genter Verlag, 1947. 

Ruprecht, Erich. Wanderung und Heimkunft: Holderlins Elegie 
Der Wanderer. Stuttgart. Dr. R. Schmiedel, 1947. 

Schneider, Reinhold. Der Dichter vor der Geschichte: Holderlin- 
Novalis. Zweite Auflage. Heidelberg. Kerle Verlag, 1947. 

Wiesman, Louis. Das Dionysische bei Holderlin und in der deut- 
schen Romantik. Easier Studien zur dt. Sprache und 
Literatur 6. Basel. B. Schwabe. 

Winklhofer, Alois. Holderlin und Christus. Reden und Vortrage 
der Hochschule Passau 3. Niirnberg. Glock und Lutz, 1946. 

Kleist. De Leeuwe, H. H. J. Molieres und Kleists Amphitryon: 
ein Vergleich. NPh 31 (1947) . 174-93. 

Miihlher, Robert. Kleists und Adam Mullers Freundschaftskrise. 
Zwei ungedruckte Brief e Adam Mullers. . . . Wien. Europa 
Verlag. 

Schneider, Reinhold. Kleists Ende. Miinchen. Karl Alber, 1946. 

Cf Schneider under “ Kleist ” in ELH 15 (1948) . 48 

Scott, D. F. S. Heinrich von Kleist’s Kant crisis. MLR 42 (1947) . 
474-84. 

Cassirer had attributed the crisis to Fichte’s Bestimmung des Menscken 
rather than to Kant; Scott suggests Fichte’s SonnenJdarer Bericht . . . 
uber das eigenthche Wesen der neueren PMosophie. 

Stahl, E. L. The dramas of Heinrich von Eleist. Oxford. Blackwell. 

Wolff, Hans M. Heinrich von Kleist als politischer Dichter. Univ. 
of California Publ. in Modern Philology, Vol. 27. No. 6. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. Univ. of California Press, 1947. 

Rev by J C Biankenagel m MLN 43 (1948) 410-13 
The present review^ er (L Kahn, Social Ideals va GcTTuan HjiteTatuTCy 1938, 
p 85) wrote: ‘‘ But there is nevertheless a clearly perceptible evolution in 
Kleist’s woik, from emphasis upon the individualistic aspect to that upon 
the more collectivistic ” Professor Wolff, by careful and ingenious interpre- 
tations, partly substantiates, partly modifies this general statement This 
writer, now as then, believes that Kleist’s development is not so much a 
succession of mutually exclusive political views as rather a shift of emphasis 
in Kleisi’s dominant search for an ideal political community. Therefore this 
writer disagrees to some extent with the first part of Professor Wolff’s study, 
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wluTc Klcisfs caily ]k‘ 1 io (1 is oliaiaclciiAod as one of nnlisocial uu!i\ hIiuiIisiu. 
The Idler of Auj>i!sl 15, ISOl (p lUU.), for example. e\piess<'s less anti- 
social indiMdiiahsin Uiaii ethical lesif’iialum sinei' y(‘ do not knoY what is 
absolutely j’ood and \>hat bail, Kleist says, wc must do mir best and be 
salistieil Yilh that In Khast's \\ritiuf;s of this period the atta('k is diieeted, 
not a.^ainst human association as such, but rathei a'’,amsl a eonupt soinety 
that is foundeil on neither mutual respoet noi eontukau'e, toleianee, or 
undeislandmj^ Tliese, however, aie moot (pu'slions ol mtm’pri'tat ion 

Heeeiit sehokuship saw Kleist Irom the point of vu'w of tlu' IJMli and ';!0th 
cciiliiries and aimed at an evtrmuely eom]>lteat('<I, philosophieal, “ evislen- 
lialist,” and even esoleiie picture Piofessor ^Vol^l rt'^aids Khnst rather 
from the point of viev of the IStli eeiiluiy ami seems to lu' much closer to 
an historically true pietuie 

Levin, Ralicl. Lilvinofl’, Barnet, llalu'l Levin: Uu' apex of a 
triangle. German life and leller.s n. s. 1 . ,‘>();5-ll. 

Morike. IMeycr, Herbert. Morikes Weggefahrle naeh Orplul. Die 
PforLe 1 (1947/48) . 521-48. 

All estimate of Ludvig Amaiulus Bauer, who was eo-discoveier, with 
Monke, of imagmaiy Orpli<l 

Wooley, E. 0. Du bisl Orplul, niciuLaiul. MfDUd'O (IBLH) . 137-48. 

Novalis. Albrcclil, Liiilganl. Dor nutgisolu^ LkbTli.suuis nt Novalis’ 
Marchcnllieorio tiiul MarchoudiohUmg. l)ii‘liluuo*. Wort uiul 
Spraohe 13 Hamburg. Hansisolu'r (JildoinH'rlag. 

Bus, A. 3. M. Dor Myllius dor IMusik in Novalis' Hrinrieh von 
Ojterdingen, Univ. of Amslordaui dissorlaliou. Alkmaar. 
II Coster & Zoon, 1947. 

Bev. by L. W. Kalm m MLN 1-3 (19 1*8) 553-57. This review covers also 
two books listed in EIJl 15 (lOd'B), 48, namely those liy Bess<‘t and Kamla. 

Hiebel, Frederick. Goethe's Mdrc/^m in the light of Novalis. PMLA 
63 (1948) . 918-34. 

Novalis, the first interpreter of the Marchen, is claimed as a precursor of 
modern intcipiclers (especially 11 Steiner) wdio t‘\plain llu‘ Marehcn in 
mystical-alchemical and occiill-iehgious terms. This interpretation of Goethe's 
Marchen influenced Novalis’ own tales lncid<mlally, the author sees in 
Novalis’ contributions to the Jahrhucher der Prcimswhen Monarchie (the 
collection of aphorisms, Glaubcn nnd Liidie,” ami the ('y(‘le of poems, 
“ Blumen ”) not expressions of political, monarchical (and reactionary) senti- 
ment but mystical-alchemical insights. 

. Novalis and the problem of Romauiicisni. TtTfDU 39 

(1947) . 515-23. 

Two pages cursorily discuss the atlmnpls of the Iasi dgldy yiTirs to <l(4ine 
Eomantieism. Tlien the author turns to what Novahs meimt f>y “romauli- 
sizing”. '‘This process mcludes: (imlmg the way l)a(*k to tlie original, 
giving the woihl the nuliancc of the distant, tlie magic, tin* absolute, the 
universal, and the transcendental.” In two final paragraphs tlie author tries 
to persuade us that Novalis was a lonely forerunner, <iif!ertml from other 
Bomanticists, not understood by them. Novalis, we are I old somewhat 
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apodicticaily, was the purest embodiment of Komantic humanity and the 
noblest example of Christian cosmopolitanism This, like the preceding article, 
IS m line Auth lecent attempts to re-mterpret Novalis as a religious mystic 
and to “ de-politicize ” him 

Ivohlschmidi, Werner. Der Wortschatz der Innerlichkeit bei Nova- 
lis. Kluckhohn-Schneider Festschrift, pp. 396-426. Tubingen. 
Mohr. 

Kiihne, Karl. Novalis. Das Goldene Tor 2 (1947) . 780 fi. 

Novalis. Hymns to the night. Translated by Mabel Cotterell. 
Bilingual edition, with introduction by A. Gloss. London. 
Phoenix Press. 

Quoted by title. 

Novalis. Das Marchen. Mit einem Aufsatz Ueber das Marchen 
von Novalis ’’ von Carl Brestowsky. Freiburg i. B. Novalis 
Verlag, 1946. 

Quoted by title The interpretation is said to be from R. Steiner's 
anthroposophical point of vieAV 

Rehder, Helmut. Novalis and Shakespeare. PMLA 63 (1948) . 
004-24. 

An important study After the death of his fiancee, on May 13, 1797, 
Novalis iccoided in his diary a vision which is generally conceded to be the 
point of poetic inception for his Hymnen an die Nacht. The same entry 
mentions Novalis’ reading of Shakespeare, i e. Romeo and Juliet, m 
Schlegel’s translation pist published The tragedy of love and death must 
have meant much to the poet m his despair 

Professor Rehder is not concerned with the dependence in literary detail 
but with much more important similaiities in poetic essence. Professor 
Rehder also makes it more than likely that Novalis was familiar with the 
new approach to Shakespeare as a creative poet, formulated at the time by 
Goethe and especially by A. W Schlegel This new poetic doctrine must 
have been of utmost importance to Novalis’ intellectual growth and artistic 
creativeness. 

Schneider. See “ Holderlin.” 

Schlegel, A. W. Brentano, Bernard von. August Wilhelm Schle- 
gel: Geschichte eines romantischen Geistes. Stuttgart. 
Cotta, 1943. 

Schlegel, F. Anstett, J.-J. Lucinde, eine Reflexion; essai d’inter- 
pretation. Etudes germaniques 3 (1948) . 241-50. 

Hugo, Howard E. An examination of Friedrich Schlegel’s Gesj>rach 
uher die Foesie. MfDU 40 (1948). 221-31. 

Rothenhausler, Paul. Ironie, Witz und Fragment im Schaffen 
Friedrich Schlegels. Deutsche Rundschau 71 (1948) . 135-43. 

Schafer, Georg. Zur Konversion von Friedrich und Dorothea 
Schlegel. Begegnung 2 (1947) . 235-38. 
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SPANISH 

(By Nicholson B. Adams and E. Henna, n Ih'spell) 

1. IhBLKKJRAPnY 

Castagnino, Raul 11. Contribucion docanncnial a la hisloria del 
Icatro en Buenos Aires durante la epoea de Rosas (1830- 
185S). Buenos Aires. Coniisidn Naeional dc Ciillura, Insli- 
tuto Nacional de Esludios de Teairo, lOhL See ELH 15 
(1948). 51. 

Kev. by J K Leslie in HR 10 (1018). .8tS-40 

Lists the daily icpeilory of the Ruenos Aius llieaU'rs (Inrun; tlie Rosas 
regime. 

Rogers, Paul Patrick. The Spanish drama coiled ion in llic Oberlin 
College Library. A suppleinenlary volunu' Oberlin. Oberlin 
College, 1940. 

A coinpanioii volume to the aulhoi’s publK'ahou hy l1i<» .same lille in 
1940, winch was an author list. 'Hu* pK'smil \olunie us a (ille list. In 
addition it eoulams a list of composers, <>f pnuh'is, and of theaters. It us 
extremely useful foi Klentifymg inuiiy Romantic tdays 


2. General 

Alegria, Fernando. Origcncs del romanlicismo en Chile: Bello. 

Sariniento. Laslarria. CA 0 (Sepl.-0(‘l , 1917), 173-85. 
Alonso Cortes, N. El icatro en Valladolid, siglo XIX. Valladolid. 
1947. 

Antologia poetica nioderna. Poelas cspafioles e hispanoamericanos 
de los siglos XIX y XX. Seleecion de Agusliti de Saz. 2(la 
cdicion. Madrid. 

Azuela, Mariano. Cien ailos de no vela mexicana. Mexico. Botas, 
1947. 

Rev. by Gaston Litton in BA ( 1948 ) 400 , 

A senes of lectures presenting a survey of Mexican del ion as repiesentcd 
by a dozen Mexican noveli.sts 

Cabanas, Pablo. Nomeolvidcs (1837-38). Madrid, lOUi. Soc ELII 
15 (1948). 51. 

Kev. by Josu Luis Varela in CL 1 (Ii),) 7 ). Ilfl-Ki. 

Diaz-PIaja, G. Hisloria dc la pocsia Hrica ospafiola.. 2(ia rdick'm, 
corregida y aumcnUida. Barcelona. 

Gandia, Enrique dc. Caractcres del romanlicismo. El reproduclor 
campechano 4 (1947). 167-85. 
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Garcia Marti, V. El Ateneo de Madrid, 1835-1935. Madrid. 

1947 (?). 

The golden land: an anthology of Latin American folklore in litera- 
ture. Selected, edited and translated by Harriet de Onis. 

New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Contains a short but illuminating statement of the significance of the 
Romantic movement for Latin American literature Among the authors 
represented are Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda, Estanislao del Campo, 
Sarmiento, Hernandez and Palma A brief biographical and critical sketch 
of each author precedes the selection from his works. The translations are 
excellent 

Historia general de las literaturas hispanicas. Bajo la direccion de 

D. Guillermo Diaz-Plaja. Introduccion de R. Menedez-Pidal. 

Ensayo preliminar de J. Ortega y Gasset. Volume III: 

Romanticismo. 

Quoted by title. Unavailable at present writing 

Martinez Olmedilla, A. Mujeres del romanticismo. Anecdotario. 

Bilbao. 

Menendez y Pelayo, M. Historia de la poesia argentina. Mexico. 

Espasa-Calpe, Arg., 1947. 

Reprint of the material m Chapter XII of the author’s Antologia de poetas 
htspanoam encanos. 

Repide, Pedro de. Prolegomenos de romanticismo en Espana. 

Revista nacional de cultura (Caracas) 6 (1944) . 52-64. 

Rossel, Milton. La polemica del romanticismo. At 87 (July, 1947) . 

43-54. 

Discusses the intellectual climate of Chile in 1842 and the articles for and 
against Romanticism which were published that year in the various journals 
of Valparaiso and Santiago by Vicente Fidel Lopez, Sarmiento, Salvador San 
Fuentes and Jotabeche. 

Sanm Cano, Baldomero. Letras colombianas. Mexico. 1944. See 

ELH 13 (1946) . 33. 

Eev by Manuel Pedro Gonzalez m RI 12 (194,7) 326-29 

The book presents vigorous portraits of Rafael Pombo and Jorge Isaacs. 

Simon Diaz, Jose. El alba (Madrid, 1838-39) . Madrid. 1946. 

In the series, now in course of publication, of Indices de puhlicaciones 
penodtsticas, directed by G. de Entrambasaguas. 

El alba contains some of the earliest poems of Campoamor and of 
Rodriguez Rubi 

. El arpa del creyente (Madidd, 1842) . Madrid. 1947. 

In the same series as above This journal vas directed by Navarro Villo- 
slada. It lasted from Oct. 6 to Oct 25, 1842 (Hartzenbusch, Catdlogo ) . 

. Liceo artistico y literario (Madrid, 1839) . Madrid. 1947. 

In the same senes as above. Hartzenbusch, Catdlogo, lists this journal as 
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appealing fii&i in 1838 ll was the oigan of Llic Ilomanlic orgauizalion by 
the same name 

El rcflejo (Madrid, 1843) . Madrid. 1947. 

In same senes as above Tins weekly journal lasted from Jau 5 to June 
0, 1843 (Hai Izenbusch, Caidlogo) , 

Semanario pinlorcsco espafiol (Madrid, 1830-1857) . 
Madrid. 1940. 

In the same senes as above Founded by Mesonero Romanos and conlri- 
billed to by many import ant Spanish Romantics 

Varela, Jose Luis. Gcneracion romaniica cspailola. CL £ (1947) . 
4£3-40. 

Discusses the teim “generation” according to Dillhey, Petersen, and 
Ortega y Gasset and finds it thoroughly applicable to Spanish Romanticism, 
to the gioup whose admitted leader was Espronceda Miiilinez: de la Rosa 
and the Duke of Rivas did not leally “ belong ” Considers decisive years 
1835-1845 


3. Studies of Authors 

Alcala Galiaiio. Ximenez dc Sandoval, Felipe. Antonio Alcala 
Galiano (El Iiombrc quo no llego) . IVilogo de G. TMaranon. 
Madrid. 1915. 

Altaniirano. Sterling, William. Obras inaeslras luspanoaineri- 
canas: El Zarco dc Ignacio Manuel Altaniirano. El repro- 
ductor campechano 4 (1947) . 30-33. 

Rather superficial article giving a sliglit sketch of the caiecr of Allamirano 
and calling attention to the historical background of “ El Zarco.” Stresses 
author’s faith m the Indian and his love of nature. 

Becquer. Altolaguirrc, Manuel. Versos cscondidos dc Gustavo 
Adolfo Bccquicr. CA 4 (Jan.-Feb., 1945) . £31-35. 

Del olvido en el angulo oscuro . . . Paginas abandonadas. (Prosa 
y verso) , Carta intima dc Damaso Alonso. Ensayo criLico, 
apendices y notas por Dionisio Gamallo Fierros. Madrid. 
Desde mi celda. Cartas. I. Coleccion '' Mas alia.” Madrid. 
Hernandez, A. Becquer y Heine. Madrid. 1946. 

Levi, Maria Teresa. El gran amor dc Gustavo Adolfo Becquer. 
Buenos Aires. Losada, 1945. 

Rev. m BA 22 (1948) 288 

Leyendas. Coleccion Mas alia.” £ vols. Madrid. 

Martinez Cachcro, Jose Maria. ‘‘ Donde Inibite el olvido . . 

(Notas para una forUina postuma de Gusltivo Adolfo 
Becquer). CL 1 (1947) , £ll-£7. 

Monner Sans, J. M. Las fuentes dc Ics Rimas ” beequeriamis. 
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Boletin de la Academia Argentina de Letras 15 (1946) 
447-74. 

. Notas sobre Gustavo Adolfo Becquer. Boletin de la Aca 

demia Argentina de Letras 15 (1946) . 273-86. 

Rinias. 4ta edicion. Coleccion ‘‘ Mas alia.” Madrid. 

Rimas y leyendas. Seleccion, estudio y notas por Ildefonso M. Gil 
Zaragoza. 1943. 

Las rimas y otras paginas. Prologo y notas de Jose Maria Monne; 

Sans. Clasicos Castellanos. Barcelona. 1947. 

Calderon y Beltran. Avila, Pablo. Infiiuencias del romanticism( 
europeo en “ Ana Bolena ” de Fernando Calderon. RI 1^ 
(1947) . 123-34. 

The author finds in Calderon's work definite traces of influence by Duma 
and notes passages reminiscent of some in the dramas of Garcia Gutierre 
and especially in Larra's TJn desafio and Roberto Dillon Larra adapted thesi 
two plays from originals written by Lockroy and Badon and Ducange, a fac 
not noted by the author. 

Coronado. Sandoval, A. de. Carolina Coronado y su epoca. Zara 
goza. 1944. 

Espronceda. Alonso, M. Entorno a un centenario. Espronceda i 
la critica literaria (1842-1942). La ciudad de Dios 15^ 
(1942) . 489-99. 

Samuels, Daniel G. Some Spanish Romantic debts of Espronceda 
HR 16 (1948) . 157-62. 

Segura Covarsi, E. Una cancion petrarquista en el siglo XIX. Cl 
1 (1947) . 101-06. 

On the derivation of Espronceda’s “ La entrada del mvierno en Londres ' 
from Petrarch’s Canzone V (“ Ne la stagion . . .”) . 

Garcia Gutierrez. Poesias. Seleccion y prologo de Joaquin d* 
Entrambasaguas. Madrid. 

Rev. by E. Segura Covarsi m CL 1 (1947) . 512-13. 

Gil y Carrasco. Guillon, Ricardo. La vida breve de Enrique Gil 
Insula 1. No. 6 (June, 1946) . 1-2. 

Peers, E. Allison. Enrique Gil y Walter Scott. Insula 1. No. ^ 
(June, 1946). 1-2. 

Written in commemoration of the 100th anniversary of Gil‘s death. 
Segura Covarsi, E. Enrique Gil: rasgos biograficos. Revista de 
Centro de Estudios Extremenos 2 (1946) . 305-19. 

Heredia. Revisiones literarias. Jose Maria Chacon y Calvo, edito] 
La Habana. Ministerio de Educacion, 1947. 
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Isaacs, Hispano, Cornclio. Ecrylos. Esccnario dc iin idilio in- 
mortal. Repertorio americano 43 (Apr. 10, 1948) . 303-05. 

Description of the aiithoi’s childhood mcinoiies of that pari of Colombia 
which is the setting of 'Maria lie knew sonic of Isaac’s father’s friends. 
Tells anecdotes of the descendants of the people described in the novel. 

Larra. Ariiculos de cosltimbrcs, filosoficos, saliricos y lilcrarios. 
Prologo y cdicion de Jose Mallorqiu Figiierola. Barcelona. 
1944. 

Benitez Claros, R. Influcncias de Quevedo en Larra. CL 1 (1947) . 
117-23. 

“ Figaro.” Articiilos completes. See ELII 12 (1945) . 33. 

Rev by A Rumeau m Bill 40 (1947) 106-09 

Gomez de la Serna, Julio. Larra et la France. Resume dc la con- 
ference donnee a ITnstitut de IMadrid . . . le 13 fevrier 
1947. Bulletin des bibliotheques dc rinstitut fran^ais cn 
Espagne. March, 1947. 6-7. 

Marti. Gonzalez, Manuel Pedro. Jose Marti, epistolografo. Rl 13 
(1947) . 23-37. 

The publication of the collection of Maitl’s letteis to Manuel Mercado 
opens lip a rich source of infoimation on some lutherto obsimre episoiles 
in the poet’s life The style and tenor of the letters is that of Marti at lus 
best The correspondence bears witness to lus ciystallme sincenty, bis 
patriotic fervor and moral mtegiily 

Harrison Boyston, Jo Ann. Jose Marti y Oklahoma. Repertorio 
americano 43 (June 26, 1948) . 373-75. 

Marti wrote a de.scription of the “ land run ” into Oklahoma three days 
after the territory was opened (April t25, 1889) for Jm opinion pfthbea of 
Uruguay His sources were articles in the New York newspapers. Marti 
improved upon his models 

Ideario separatista. La Habana. Ministerio dc Ediicacion, 1947. 

Contains a long introduction by Felix Lizaso 

Obras completas. Edicion conmemoraliva del cinciicntcnario dc su 
muerte. Prologo y sinlesis biografica por M. Isidro Mendez. 
2 vols. La Habana. Editorial Lex, 1946. 

Rev. by Calvert J. Winter m BA 22 (1948). 68-69. 

A beautiful edition admiiably cross-indexed. 

Schultz de Mantovani. See Sarmiento.” 

Navarro Villoslada. Obras completas . . . con ima scniblanza pre- 
liminar por Juan Ncp. Goy. Madrid. 1947. 

Pastor Diaz. Leal Insua, F. Pastor Diaz, principc del roman- 
ticismo. Lugo. 1943. 

Rivas. Poemas corlos. Romances. Selcccion y nolas biograficas 
por A. G. Boschl. Valencia. 1946. 
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Romero Larranaga. Romero Larranaga (1814-1872) . Notas y 
seleccion de Jose Luis Varela. Acanto No. 9 (1947) . 4 
pages, unnumbered. 

Contains three poems (1837, 1839, 1840) 

Varela, Jose Luis. De la psique romantica o los grades de subjetivi- 
dad en Romero Larranaga. CL 1 (1947) . 231-39. 

Sarmiento. A Sarmiento anthology. Translated from the Spanish 
by Stuart Edgar Grummon; edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Allison Williams Bunkley. Princeton. Princeton 
XJniv. Press. 

The introduction describes Sarmiento as “ the Romantic titan personified ” 
Sarmiento ’s efforts to change the Spanish way of life in the Argentine are 
compared to Larra’s desire for the “ Europeanization ** of Spain The trans- 
lated selections are from Recuerdos de tnfancia, Facundo, and articles on 
education, politics, and life in the United States in 1847 and 1860 

Schultz de Mantovani, Fry da. La infancia magica y real de 
Sarmiento y Jose Marti. CA 7 (Sept.-Oct., 1948) . 188-208. 

A rhapsodical tribute of admiration to the two great Spanish Americans 
with some references to Marti’s Edad de Oro, Ismaelillo and Versos sencUlos 
and to Sarmiento’s Recuerdos de provtncia and Vida de Domingmto. 

Sierra. Canton, Wilberto L. Justo Sierra, heroe bianco de Mexico. 
CA 7 (May-June, 1948) . 194-204. 

Discusses incidentally the Romantic novels of Justo Sierra O’Reilly (father) 
and the numerous short-lived periodicals which he founded Stresses the 
Romantic traits of the son during his early years. 

Cuentos romanticos. Mexico. 1946. 

Rev. by Aubrey F. G Bell in BA 21 (1947) 441. 

Ferrer, Gabriel. Justo Sierra. Mexico. Xochitla, 1947. 

Rev. by Ruben M. Landa in BA 22 (1948) 258. 

The reviewer speaks of the special mterest of the chapter on “ La bohemia 
del 70 ” and Altamirano s interest in the young Sierra. 

Warner, Ralph E. Justo Sierra’s El angel del porvenir, HR 16 
(1948) . 242-44. 

Some fragments of a Romantic historical novel written by Sierra at the 
beginning of his career have just come to light 

Zorrilla. Centenario del estreno del “ Tenorio,” por F. Jimenez- 
Placer, Francisco Cervera y Antonio Sierra Corella. Madrid. 
1947(.?). 

Discusses the plastic qualities of the play, Zorrilla’s relations with managers 
and publishers, box-office receipts from Don Juaii Tenorio; with bibliography. 

Fernandez, L. Zorrilla y el Real Seminario de Nobles, 1827-1833. 
Con un apendice de 65 cartas intimas e ineditas del poeta. 
Prologo de N. Alonso Cortes. Valladolid- 1945. 
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van Stockum, Tli. C. Ecu vergclcn duils Don Jiiau-Drama. 
Neupliilologus 20 (1945) . 21-27. 

On Karl von Mailmclli’s Dom Juan odei dcr sicmone Oast nut Katspar’s 
Lustbarkclt Mention is made of Zorrillas Don Juan Tenouo 


PORTUGUESE 
(By Gerald Moser) 

1. General 

Cavalheiro^ Edgard. Romantismo. Correio da IVIanha, Rio, Oct. 19, 
Oct. 26, and Nov. 2, 1947. 

Senes of three ai tides recapitulating the origins and definitions of llomaiiLi- 
cism and Romantic* ‘‘1.0 adjetivo bem fadado, 2. Os pic-romanlicos; 3 
Que e romantismo^ ” 

Cidade, Hernani. Ligoes dc cultura e lilcralura portugiiesas, Vol. 2: 
Da reacyao contra o formalismo seiscenlista ao advento do 
Romantismo, contendo o ‘‘ Ensaio sobre a erise mental do 
seculo XVIII” novamentc refmulido e ampliado. ('oimbra. 
Gama, Sebastiao da. Aponlamcntos sobre a poesia social no seculo 
XIX. “ Licencialura ” dissertation. Lisbon Univ., 1947. 

Typewritten dissertation siibniitted })y a young critic wdl-known in 
Fortugcil The Romantic origin of social poetry is sliessed. 

Miguel Pereira, Lucia. Bovarismo c romance. Correio da Manlnl, 
Rio, May 30. 

The consequences of the transfer of the Portuguese court to Rio dc Jaucho 
are characterized as “ Bovarism “ Dressing, eating, being boused and 
thinking m the European way, it did not take Biazihans long before they 
had illusions about themselves and believed that they were an entirely 
Mediterranean people, transplanted to Ameiica.” 

Putnam, Samuel. Marvelous journey. A survey of four centuries of 
Brazilian writing. New York. Knopf. 

Sketchy survey, prepared for literature-loving intellectuals but, with the 
exception of the abundant and up-to-date bibliographical notes, not a work 
for the specialist Outgrowth of a stay in Brazil during 1940 an<l of a 
senes of lectures in which the literatures of Brazil and tlie ITniliMl States 
were compared The third part, in name as well as in size, tells of the 
literature of “ The Romantic liberation,” defined as the period from 1 825 to 
1870. The rcgionalist literature of the latter half of the XIX th century 
is included m the period. Putnam seems too dcpemkml m his judgments ok 
Brazilian and Portuguese authorities. Here and lh(>re he makes illuminating 
cross-references to history, to modern Brazilian IdV, and to North American 
life and literature; e. g, when he compares poems by Al van's dc Azevedo and 
Poe. Among the Brazilian Romanticists, only Alencar and Castro Alves are 
adequately treated. Some, such, as Rabelo and Junqucii'a Preire, are dismissed 
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with a few words A few poems are translated into English, among them 
Gongalves Dias’ “ Song of exile ” and Castro Alves' “ The seer.” 

2. Studies of Authors 
a) Peninsular 

Almekla Garrett. Almeida Pavao Junior, Jose de. Sub tegmine 
fagi. Ensaios. Ponta Delgada. 1947. 

Rev by J do Prado Coeiho in Revista da Facnldade de Letras, Lisbon, 
13 (1947) . Series 2. No 2. 106-07. 

These essays by a “ professor de hceu ” include one on Greek fatalism as 
reflected by Antonio Ferreira and Almeida Garrett, one on Julio Dinis’ 
feeling for reality, and one on Ega de Queiroz’ Romantic lack of discipline 
throughout his literary evolution 

Campos Ferreira Lima, H. de. A filha de Almeida Garrett. Coimbra. 
1946. 

Reprint from Biblos 22 (1946) 

Costa Pimpao, A. J. da. 0 romantismo das “ Viagens ’’ de Almeida 
Garrett. Lisbon. 1947. 

Reprint from Ocidente 31 (1947). 

Ferreira, Ernesto. Os tres patriarcas do romantismo nos Azores. 
Ponta Delgada. 1947. 

Saraiva, Antonio Jose. Para a bistoria da cultura em Portugal. 
Lisbon. 1946. 

An essay on Almeida Garrett is included. 

Simoes Correia, Antonio. Ensaio de uma analise ao romanceiro de 
Garrett, I. Gil Vicente (Guimaraes) 23. Nos. 9 and 10 (Sept, 
and Oct., 1947) . 

Castelo Branco, Camilo. Cabral, Antonio. Homens e episodios 
inolvidaveis. Cartas ineditas de Camilo. O bergo de Ega. 
Paginas de memorias politicas. Lisbon. 1947. 

Regio, Jose. Camilo. Lisbon. 

Long essay in J. G. Simoes, ed., Perspectiva da literatura portuguesa. 

Reis Ribeiro, Antonio dos. O padre Casimiro e Camilo. Lisbon. 
Sousa Costa. Os tres cireneus da via dolorosa de Camilo. O juiz, o 
advogado e o medico. Consideragoes a margem do processo 
crime por adulterio contra Dona Ana A. Placido e Camilo 
Castelo Branco. Coimbra. 1946. 

Lecture. 

Castilho, Antonio Feliciano de. Ferreira, Ernesto. See “ Almeida 
Garrett.” 

Dims, Julio. Almeida Pavao Junior, Jose de. See “Almeida 
Garrett.” 
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Moniz, Egas. Jiilio Dinis c a siia obra, com incditos do romancisla 
e uma carla-prcfacio dc Hicardo Jorge. Oporlo. Civiliza^alo. 

Sixth, revised edition 

Herculano, Alexandre. Fenrira, Erncslo. See “ Aliueida Garrett.” 

b) Brazilian 

Note In addition to the celebrations of llic centenaiy of Castro Alves’ 
biiLli, mentioned in last ycai’s biblioj’raphy, the Brazilian Academy of Letters 
held a coinmemoiativc session on May 13, 19 17, during' nliich speeches weie 
read by Pedro Calmon, Clenicntiiio Fraga (“ A vocavao hlxTal do poeta ”) , 
and Manuel Baiideira (“ Um poeuia dc Castro Alves ”) . In Bahia, the 
poet’s native city, bids for the consliuction of a slatc-suppoi ted thcatie, to 
be known as “ Teatio Castro Alves,” were solicited in August, 191'8 

This year the federal government ol Biazil planned to ('clebiate the 
centenary of the death of Mai tins Pena \vith a special edition of the 
playwright’s vorks and the pioduction of a documentary lilin. 

Alencar, Jose de. Brito Broca. Dociimeiita(;ao carioca. Provincia 
de Sao Pedro 9 (June, 1947) . 110-13. 

Bnef survey of lietion which catches the sjmit of Bm dc Janeiro. ]\Taccdo\s, 
Almeida's and Alcncai's contributions aic delined 

Fusco, Rosario. Alcncar, a mulher c o amor. Ensaio. 

Lima Barbosa, Mario dc. Lamartine e o Brasil. Jornal do Com- 
mercio (Rio) April 11, p. 5, 

Tells of the kind reception accorded Lamartine’s “Coins famiher de 
litteraiure ” in Brazil. Moved by the Frenchman's financial stiails, Alencar 
asked his countrymen for subscriptions. Emperor Pedro 11 also came to 
Lamartine’s rescue. Thice of Lamartine’s letters are tianscnhcd Of these, 
two were written to Alencar in 185(), the thud to the Emperor m 1801. 

Linhares, Mario. Hisloria lilcraria do Ccani. Hisloria da lilcra- 
tura brasileira, Vol. 1. Rio. Rodrigues & Cia. 

A chapter is dedicated to Alencar. 

Almeida, Manuel Antonio de. Brito Broca. Sec “ Alcncar, Jose 
de.” 

Serpa, Phocion. Manuel Antonio de Almeida. RI 9. No. 18 (May, 
1945) . 325-56. 

Alvares de Azevedo, Manuel Antonio. Santamarina, Orvacio. 
Alvares de Azevedo, o grande romantico. CulLura politica 5, 
No. 48 (Jan , 1945) . 158-67. 

Biographical information. 

Castro Alves, Antonio de. Amado, Jorge. 0 amor de Castro Alves. 
Historia de um poeta c siia amanle, cm um prologo, Ires atos 
e um epilogo. Rio. 1947. 
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Haddad, Jamil Almansur. Castro Alves, um poeta contra o seu 
tempo. Provincia de Sao Pedro 9 (June, 1947). 50-54. 

Haddad argues that contrary to Joige Amado’s assertions Castro Alves’ 
ideas went against contemporary public opinion and taste, which preferred 
the poetry of Moniz Barreto, Tobias Barreto, Alvares de Azevedo, Varela 
and the younger Jose Bonifacio de Andrada. He concludes that Castro 
Alves contributed less to the victory of the abolitionists than is now com- 
monly thought. It is tiue that the abolitionist movement became strong m 
Brazil only after the death of Castro Alves. Jorge Amado’s way of thmking 
was recently echoed by Samuel Putnam “ In Brazil Komanticism, in the 
poems of Castro Alves, was to deal a telling blow to slavery and hasten the 
coming of abolition.” {Marvelous journey, p. 104) 

Lopes Rodrigues. Castro Alves. 3 vols. Rio. 1947. See ELH 15 
(1948). 57. 

Bev. in Jornal do Commercio (Bio) May 13, p. 2, by Paulo da Silveira: 
“ No one has studied better so far the phenomenon of Castro Alves in the 
vast and engaging tropical scenario of the Brazilian monarchy.” The author 
is a psychiatrist 

Pires, Homero, ed. Poesias escolhidas. Bio. 1947. 

Government-sponsoied publication on the occasion of the centenary. 

Valle, Quintino do. Castro Alves e o verso alexandrine. Correio 
da Manha (Rio) Oct. 12, 1947. 

Valle points out that Castro Alves learnt late how to compose alexandrines, 
as the classic type of this verse form w^as not used much m Brazil at the 
time. It had been first introduced by Jose Alexandre Teixeira de Melo in 
“ Sombras e sonhos ” (1858), and later Pedro Luis Pereira de Sousa used 
it m his bellicose poem “ Teiribilis Dea ” Castro Alves replied to the latter 
in 1871, the year of his death, with a pacifist poem, “Deusa incruenta.” 

Gonsalves Dias, Antonio. Various authors. Gongalves Dias. Con- 
ferencias realizadas na Academia Brasileira. Rio. Rodrigues 
& Cia. 

Gonsalves de Magalhaes, Domingos Jose. Cavalheiro, Edgard. 
0 pai do romantismo brasileiro. Correio da Manha (Rio) 
Nov. 23 and 30, 1947. 

“ Most historians confer the honor of having fathered Bomanticism in 
Brazil to Domingos Gonsalves de Magalhaes, the author of * Suspiros poeticos 
e saudades.’ Silvio Bomero replies that he considers Maciel Monteiro, Baron 
of Itamaraca (1804-67) , the true precursor. Afranio Peixoto, however, gives 
this title to Jose Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva, the patriarch of Independence. 
Tristao de Athayde, in turn, maintains that the father of our Bomanticism 
was Ferdinand Denis. If we are not mistaken, the Frenchman Georges 
Baeder prepares a dissertation in which he defends the same point of view. 
In the following paragraphs, the various arguments are gone over one by one 
and impugned in favor of the primacy of Gongalves de Magalhaes 

Macedo, Jose de. Brito Broca. See “ Alencar, Jose de.” 
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Porto Alegre. Oliiito SanmarLim. Mcnsagciii. Temas lilcrarios. 

Porto Alegre. 1947. 

Rev in Joinal do Commeicio (Rio) Nov 0, 19 17 One of these ess.iys on 
wrileis from Rio Giande do Sul is dedicated to Manuel de AraujO Pdilo 
Alcj]fre, the author of “A voz <U naluieza” (183,5) 

Rabelo, Laorindo Jose da Silva. Peixoto, AtVauio. Livro de boras. 

Rio. Agir, 1947. 

Rev 111 Jornal do Coramercio (Rio) Oct *26, 10t7. 

Among the poslhnniously collect ed articles inspiicd by Peixoto’s native 
Bahia is one about Lamm do Rabelo 

Taunay, Alfredo d’Escragnolle. Memorias do Visconde de Tau- 

nay. Com prefacio dos Sres. Alonso de E. Tannay c Raul 

Taunay. Sao Paulo. InstiLulo Progresso. 

Rev. Jornal do Commercio (Rio) Aug 1, p 5 

Unpublished until now by the will of the author The ineinoirs were 
written by Taunay from 1890 till 1893 They never reeeivcd the final polish 
Among the subjects touched upon aie the war with Paiagiuiy, the abolition 
of slavciy and the proclamation of the republic, as well as ehihlhood memoiies 
and liteiary pursuits One passage shows the great pride Taunay took m Llic 
authorship of Inoceiieia “Row T crave for ‘ Inooeiieia,' the destiny of 
‘ Paul et Virgiiiic ’! This is my posthumous aspiration.” 



BARNABY RICH AND KING JAMES 
By T. M. Cranfill 

In The Conclusion to Riche His Farewell to Militarie 
Profession (1581, 15885 1594, and 1006) , Barnaby Rich relates 
a story that seems sprightly and engaging indeed to the modern 
reader of Elizabethan fiction who has found himself exhausted 
by the stylistic ornaments of A Petite Pallace of Pettie His 
Pleasure and Euphues or who has gone hopelessly astray in the 
mazy interminabilities of the Aethiopioa and the Arcadia, Yet 
to certain of Rich’s contemporaries the tale was displeasing, 
not to say offensive, for reasons to which a brief summary of it 
may provide a clue. 

A devil of hell named Balthaser marries an Englishwoman, Mil- 
dred, settles down to what he hopes will be a life of wedded bliss, 
and, for his part, makes a very good husband indeed. Mildred, 
however, crazed by longing to achieve the new look, nags him to 
keep her in clothes of the latest style. For a time his generosity, 
patience, and forbearance are exemplary; but eventually, driven 
to complete distraction by the continual shift in ladies’ fashions 
and, consequently, by Mildred’s whining, “ lumping, and lowering,” 
he deserts his wife. 

Hoping to put oceans between himself and Mildred, he goes to 
Dover, but finding no passage available, he proceeds to Scotland, 
to the very court of the King in Edinburgh. There, ‘‘ forgettyng 
all humanitie, whiche he had learned before in Englande, he began 
a freshe to plaie the devill, and so possessed the King of Scots 
himself.” ^ Proclamations offering immense rewards to whoever 
can cure the King of his devil-induced diseases ” attract many, 
but all fail. Finally, Mildred’s father, Persinus, who has been 

compelled ” by “ some extremitie ... to practise phisicke ” and 
has grown famous as a doctor, is summoned for consultation. He 
modestly declines to take the case, resists the King’s offer of huge 
sums, and agrees to undertake the cure only when the King 
threatens to have him executed if he persists in his refusal. 

When Persinus comes to observe the King '' in his fitte,” " to 
see the manor how it helde hym,” Balthaser cheerily hails his father- 
in-law. But to the relieved Persinus’ plea, “ good sonne, departe 
the Kyng of Scots; for he hath threatned me for thy cause, to take 
awaie my life,” the devil callously replies, “ even so I would have 

^ All quotations of the first edition of the Farewell are from J P. Collier’s reprint, 
Shakespeare Society (London, 1846), pp 222-224. 
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betwixt the two crowns.” ^ In the spring of 1595 Robert Bowes, 
the English ambassador to Scotland, doubtless worn out with 
his tempestuous post, returned to England to confer and rest. 
He left in Edinburgh his servant George Nicolson to perform 
the duties of a resident agent and to send what news there was. 
News of glowing interest to students of Rich soon came. On 
June 18, 1595, the day before the twenty-ninth birthday of 
James, now a vain peacock of a man, Nicolson sent from dour 
Edinburgh a dour message: 

In the conclusion of a booke in England called Rich his farewell 
printed by V. S. for Tho. Adams at the signe of the white lyon in 
Paules Churchyard 1594 such matter is noted as the King is not 
well pleased thereat; so as one grief comes in thend of another, it 
wold please the King some thinck that some order were taken 
therewith. The King saies litle but thinkes more.'^ 

“ The King saies litle but thinkes more.” Sinister, that! 
Trembling at the lese majeste even at this date, let us now in- 
vade James’ psyche in an effort to discover what he was likely 
to think. Let us ignore such sly, invidious passages as Rich’s 
“ forgettyng [in Edinburgh] all humanitie, which he had learned 
before in Englande, he began a freshe to plaie the devill,” and 
“ Naie, then, farewell, Scotland; for I had rather goe to hell,” 
though these would hardly have provided any Scotchman, let 
alone the King, with food for sweet thought. Nor need we 
linger over the obvious indignity involved simply in including 
the King in the dramatis personae of such a rowdy tale, and, to 
cap it all, in assigning him the piddling minor role of a dupe. 
Instead, let us proceed directly to the actual demonic possession 
of the King and to an examination of a few passages from that 
cheerless work the Dcemonologie of 1597, by the eminent 
authority on such matters. King James himself. His purpose in 
writing the book, he declares, is “ to preasse thereby, so farre 
as I can, to resolue the doubting harts of many . . . that . . . 
assaultes of Sathan are most certainly practized [and] . . . that 
such diuelish artes haue bene and are.” ® However merry Rich’s 

® See W. B Devercux, Lives and Letters of the Devereux, Earls of Essex (Lon- 
don, 1853), I, 310, and OSFS, 1SS9-160$, p. 648. 

^Quoted m Poems of Alexander Montgomene, ed. George Stevenson, ScottisK 
Text Society (Edinburgh, 1910), p. Ixiii, n. 

® Dcemonologie, ed. G B. Harrison (London, 1924) , pp. xi, xii. All subsequent 
references to James’s work are to this edition. 
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tale may seem to us, it was no laughing mailer to this aulhor. 
No chapter in his book is more earneslly wrillen ihan that 
entitled The description of the Damioniackes & possessed 
but long before he reaches il he warms lo his work, growing 
repetitious and almost incohcrcnl as he warms. 

[Demons] can makes folkes to beeom plirentieqiie or Mauiaeqiie, 
which likewise is very possible lo their masler lo do. . . . And like- 
wise they can make some lo be possessed with spuites, & so to 
bccom vcric Dannoniacques: and this last sorte is verie possible 
likewise to the Deuill their Masler lo do, since he may easilie send 
his owne angells to trouble in what forme he pleases, any whom 
God wil permit him so to vse. . . . But will God permit these 
wicked instruments by the power of the Deuill their master, to 
trouble by anic of these meanes, anie that beleeues in him? . . . 
No doubt, for there are three kinde of folkes whom God will permit 
so to be tempted or troubled; the wicked for their horrible sinnes, 
to punish them in like measure; The godlie that are slei'ping in 
ame great sinnes or infirmities and weakenesse in faith, lo waken 
them vp Ihc faster by such an vncoulli forme and (iieii some of 
the best, that Iheir patience may be Iryed before the world, as 
lOBS was. (p. 47) 

To which of the three categories, one wonders, did the patient 
in Rich’s story bclong.^^ But James proceeds: “ there is no kinde 
of persones so subject to receiue harm of them [demons], as 
these that are of infirme and weake faith (which is the best 
buckler against such inuasiones:) (p. 49) 

These grim utterances will perhaps serve to show why James, 
upon reading Rich’s tale, may have taken a horror-induced 
chill as well as umbrage. The rigor of anger and terror that 
perhaps seized him as he read might have been less severe had 
he not witnessed the appalling behavior of a gentleman who was 
the victim of '' diuelish practises.” The scene is described in 
Newes jrom Scotland (1591) : 

the said Gentleman . , . once in xxiiij. howres . . . fell into a hmacic 
and madnes . . . and being in his Maiesties Chamber, suddenly he 
gaue a great scriLch and fell into a madnes, sometime bending 
himselfe, and sometime ca])ring so directly vp, that his bead diil 
touch the seclmg of the Chamber, lo the great admiration of his 
Maicstie and others then present.*^ 

For a man whose opinions had been reinforced, if not formed, by 

® Newes from Scotland, e<l. G. B. Ilamson (London, 1924) , pp. 20 f, 
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such gruesome spectacles, merely to say little and think more 
seems restrained indeed. 

“ Some thinck ” it “ wold please the King,” Nicolson writes, 

“ that some order were taken ” regarding Rich’s story. Whether 
any was and the King accordingly pleased unfortunately cannot 
now be determined. Bowes’ reply to Nicolson’s letter has not 
survived. That indefatigable letter-writer Lord Burghley fails 
to give any information about the matter. The Stationers’ 
Register is mute on the subject. And most frustrating of all is 
the loss of the Acts of the Privy Council for the months in 
1595 during which the order, if any, would almost certainly have 
been issued. The last gathering with its offending story is absent 
from the only known copy of the edition of 1594, now in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. But the mere fact that it is 
missing, alas, proves nothing. In the copy for all to read re- 
mains another dangerous passage to which we shall devote 
ourselves presently. If an order to suppress a popular book 
published in 1594 came thundering down upon the censors or 
the Stationers’ Company or Adams, the publisher, after June 
18, 1595, much of the damage the book could supposedly wreak 
had of course already been wrought. 

If speculation is in order, it should be based on what is known 
of the English authorities’ attitude in such matters. James’s 
desire of November 12, 1596, “ that Edward Spenser ... be 
dewly tried & punished ” for writing the Duessa episode. Book 
V, Canto IX, of the Fairie Queene is well documented, but what 
action it may have set in motion, has never transpired.’’ On 
April 15, 1598, the tireless Nicolson again transmits a com- 
plaint: “ It is regrated to me . . . that the Comedians of 
London should in their play scorn the K[ing] & people of this 
lande & wished that it may be spedely amended and staied ® 
but neither the play nor its possible fate at the hands of English 
officials has come to light. That Nicolson s efforts were not 
always unavailing may be proved by the cryptic memorandum 
dated March, 1598, sent to him from the Queen and asserting 
pontifically, “ her Majesty will have that part left out which 

^ Quoted by F. I. Carpenter, A Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser (Chicago, 

® Quoted by Sir Sidney Lee, “ Topical Side of the Elizabethan Drama,” Transac- 
tions of the New Shakespere Society, 1887-92, Part I (1887) , p. 8. 
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mentions the burning of the body of the King's mother [Mary 
Stuart]/’ ® At almost precisely the same time Rich's slory was 
inspiring some comment and more thoughl in Scoiland one 
William Leonard was in trouble at iiomc for merely verbal 
indiscretions. Accused of staling that the King of Scollaiul was 
impotent (almost worse than being demonically possessed!) , 
that Queen Anna was solacing herself with Lord Boihwell while 
James winked at the affair through his fingers, and that the late 
Mary Stuart had been a whore, Leonard finally cotifessed on 
August 14, 1595: 

I was accused ... of having spoken slanderous words to the dis- 
honour of the King and Queen of Scotland, as also of his mother; 
upon examination of witnesses, it could not be verified, and was 
aggravated by malice; but inasmuch as I confessed to having 
uttered somewhat to the effect alleged, I crave pardon of Her 
Majesty and of the said King, and protest my sorrow for the same. 

In a charming postscript to the confession Sir Robert Cecil 
describes the disposition of the case: 

We whose names are hereunder wrilten have strictly examined all 
cii'cumstances of this case, and do find the man to hav(' spoken 
foolishly of the State of Scotland, but far from any malicious, 
slanderous humour, for which (if it could have been so proved) , 
he should dearly have paid for it, according to Her Majesty’s abso- 
lute direction given to us; but being not proved so, he lia-th been 
only committed [‘'only committed”! — sentenced to prison, I sup- 
pose) for his busiosity in matters beyond his calling, a fault very 
usual in this age.^*^ 

Who can be sure that Nemesis did not overtake Rich and 
punish him for his '' busiosity ”! 

The King saies litle but thinkes more.” After March, 1603, 
that he was in a position to think little, say more, and do and 
do and do must have been clear to everybody in England. It 
was painfully clear to Ben Jonson and George Chapman, to 
cite only two celebrated examples. For mild insults to indigent 
Scotchmen in Eastward Ho (1605) they were, as one authority 
wittily says, given an opportunity for cool reflection on their 
jests by a spell of imprisonment.’’ With their fate in 1605 

® esps, im-WOS, p. 748 
esp, Dorn, Set,, 1.595-1697, p 94. 

details of their punishment, in which James interested himself personally, 
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fresh in his mind, the collator approaches the 1608 edition of 
Rich’s Farewell with amused anticipation and turns eagerly to 
the tale of the devil and the King of Scotland. He is not dis- 
appointed with what he finds there. Worn out with his wife’s 
nagging, the devil 

not onely auoided himselfe from her presence, but also deuised with 
speede to flie the Countrey, and comming to Douer, thinking to 
crosse the Seas, finding shipping ready, he toke his course and gat 
him to Rome, neuer staiyng till hee came to Constantinople, whCTC 
the Turke kept his Court, and nowe forgetting all humanitie which 
he had learned before in England, he began a fresh to play the 
deuill, and so possessed the Turke himselfe. (sig. YS'^) 

Throughout the rest of the story revision of the most careful 
and consistent kind is evident. The Turk and Constantinople 
everywhere replace the King of Scotland and Edinburgh. 

Three men would presumably have been most eager to see 
that such replacements were effected, the publisher, the censor, 
and the author. Since the edition of 1606 was the fourth, it 
seems unlikely that it should have required another perusal by 
the censor; and the identity and the fate of the censor who dealt 
with the first edition of 1581, twenty-five years earlier, are too 
uncertain to allow much chance of his having interested himself 
in the matter. Such changes as “ depart our Grandseigniour 
the Turke ” from “ departe the Kyng of Scots ” and, indeed, the 
whole revision in general would seem to lie beyond the powers 
or the duties of corrector, printer, or publisher. Only the 
author is left for serious consideration, and all the evidence 
points to him. What more natural choice for Rich to make than 
Constantinople and the Turk.'* The fourth tale in his F arewell 
contains a reference to the Turk and his seraglio. The hero of 
the first has won his fame defeating Turks and refurbishes his 
unjustly tarnished reputation by conquering them anew. The 
hero of the second spends a year fighting the Turk, and roost of 
the action occurs in Constantinople. The “ greate Turke ” him- 
self is a principal character in the seventh tale, much of which 
revolves around his successful attempt to reduce a fortified 
Christian city and his conversion to Christianity. Incidentally, 

see Percy Simpson, Proof-Reading in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Centuries (London, 1935), pp 22 f., and Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and Percy 
Simpson (Oxford, 1925), I, 190-200; IV, 498 f. 
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this lost sheep in Rich’s source, a sloiy by Belleforest, is 
Hadding, the notorious Scandinavian-Nonnan bersei-ker; but 
in his place Rich prefers, significantly, the Turk, though in 
other details he is usually content t<v follow Belleforest. And 
in Rich’s preface, where he is lambasting the enemies of 
England, he sandwiches the Turk in a place of signal honor 
between two other archfiends, the Pope and the devil. Here at 
last, in the eyes of a man who clearly had Turks on the brain, 
was a safe candidate for possession by the devil. Let the book 
begin and end with a scourging of the accursed Moslem! 

Cheek by jowl with the Pope, the Turk, and the devil in the 
prefatory scoui’ging stood certain othei’s whose presence necessi- 
tated the only other revision in IGOG which deserves attention 
here. What friendship. Rich inquires in the editions of 1581, 
1583, and 1594, may we English expect from our enemies 

if their oportunitic would serve them to be revenged of the dispile, 
which long agoc thei had conceived againsl us? First, the Freuchc 
hath ever been our enemies by nature; the Scoltes by custome, the 
Spauyardes for religion; the Duchc, although we have sloodc' them 
in gi’cate steade, and holpc them at many a piuche, yet I could 
buyc as much freendshipp as thei doe all owe us for a barrell of 
Englishc becre. If we should goe anj^ further, then wee come to 
the Pope, the Turkc, and the devill, and what frendship thei bearc 
us, I thinke every one can imagine, (pp. 13 f.) 

In 1606 the four words “ the Scottes by custome ” vanish. It 
would be interesting to know whether their disappearance and 
the other discreet revisions ever came to James’s attention and, 
if so, whether he was then willing to forgive and forget the grave 
insults to himself and his nation in Rich’s uurevised version. 

Any Jacobean writer might have been understandably eager 
to encourage the King in his forgetfulness of old scores, but 
Rich’s efforts, even before the revisions of 1606, seem almost 
hysterical. On September 3, 1604, the author who had been so 
careless of the royal dignity while it was in Edinburgh suddenly 
discovered an exceedingly tender conscience which troubled him 
when that dignity, now in London, was flouted. In a long report 
to Lord Cecil he describes how in the presence of his wife, his 
sister-in-law, other relatives, friends, and himself a certain Cap- 
tain Cosnoll spoke irreverently of the new book of statutes, 
singling out those against sorcerers and bigamists. Worse, he 
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even went so far as to comment on the King’s prowess as a 
hunter — a hunter of does, a sport which in CosnoU’s opinion 
James had not long to enjoy: “ he grows weak in the back, his 
date is almost out! . . . hys back is weak, & he is going on his 
last half yeare.” Shades of poor, indiscreet William Leonard 
with his “ busiosity ” and his aspersions on James’s manhood! 
To Cosnoll’s insults Mistress Rich, righteously indignant, loftily 
replied 

that she had never yet sene the king, but she had heard all the good 
[about him] ... & that, she had read in many books that he had 
ever been a godly and great [prince] & therefore she would both 
speak wel of him & pray for him as long as she lived. . . . God bless 
the king said my wife & I hope in God he shall live amongst us yet 
thes forty years, (pp. 94, 96) 

No detail of this episode, which recalls opera buffa at its most 
hilarious, deserves to be scanted. But one must be content to 
report only that at the trial which Rich’s informing precipitated 
Captain Cosnoll appears to have got the better of Captain Rich. 
In his frustration Rich addresses to Cecil a bitter lament that 
would do lago credit: 

Yf all this will not serve to convyct a traitor, god save the king, 
& send him long to raign over us, for men shoull show more wit to 
pray for him in secret, then openly to detect any treason conspyred 
against him. (p. 98) 

Rich’s labors in behalf of James’s honor were not altogether 
lost, one hopes, for “ ho'',” Rich reminds Cecil, 

as you say wil inform the king what hath been done & what . . . 
hath [been] said & confest, we are likewise with all huniblenes to 
besech you to inform the king what we have already said & what 
we do furthe'' protest, (p. 99) 

How James received this information from Cecil is not re- 
corded, but plenty of evidence shows that he was not allowed 
to forget how devoted a subject Captain Rich could be. In 
1604, the year of the Cosnoll case. Prince Henry, only ten at 
the time, may have been surprised to find both The Fruits of 
Long Experiences and A Soldiers Wish for Britons Welfare 

See E M Hmlon, Ireland through Tudor Eyes (Philadelphia, 1935) , pp 95, 
96. All quotations of the report and letters involved in the Rich-CosnoU case are 
from this volume. 
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{The Fruits again, under a diffcrcnL lille) dedicated to him by 
Rich. Notable in The Fruits is as all'cchng a Inbiile as one 
author ever paid another, from Ihc author of llie Farewell to 
the author of the Dwmonolocjic: 

England is made happy in him, whose name is ahvadie eouseeralcd 
to immortalilic, whose Magnificence equalled wilh Vertue, is able 
with Caesei\ with one hand to holdo the Speare in I he vest, and 
with the other lo hold the pen: wliose Impcriall seale is no lessc 
renowned by Mars, then beautified by the Muses, (p. (Jl) 

With The Fruits and A Soldiers Wish Rich apparently suc- 
ceeded in at least getting his foot in the royal door, for in the 
epistle to Faidts, Fatdts, and Nothing Else but Faults (1(506) , 
also dedicated to Henry, he says, “ I haue . . . humblic pre- 
sumed of that gracious fauour, that hath alrcadie tied me with 
all dutie and zeale, to lay my hands vnder your Highnesse 
feete.” 

The blandishments had only begun. Reversing I he strategy 
recommended in the old proverb “ Salt the cow lo gel the calf,” 
Rich dedicated yet another work, ,1 Catholic Conferenee, to 
Prince Henry in 1612. When Henry died in November of that 
year, how especially grievous the loss of his jirinee and patron 
must have seemed to Rich we can only imagine. There were, 
however, other calves to be salted; in 1616 his muse, not yet 
exhausted or blinded by grief, dictated to him Opinion Deified, 
dedicated to Prince Charles (who had of course succeeded 
Henry as heir apparent) , and The Excellency of Good Women, 
dedicated to Princess Elizabeth. Precisely when these atten- 
tions to the royal bairns began to tell oir their sire no one can 
say, but on the title-page of the 1612 volume and on two sub- 
sequent title-pages appears gj-alifying news: the works are 
advertised as being by Barnaby Rich, “ Gent. Scruant to the 
Kinges most excellent Maiestie.” 

A diligent, never-flagging servant he continued to be. On 
December 15, 1615, he presented to his sovereign The Anothomy 
of Irelande, a long confidential report in his own hand, cobbled 
up “ for hys Ma^'” espccyall servyes.” “ f am Tiiioyned by oathc 
(beynge your Ma^'” swome servant) ” to prcj)arc such reports, 
he reminds the King in the first paragraph.'" Nor was The 

The Anothomy of Irelande^ ed. E, M, Hinton, PMLAf LV (1040), p 81. 
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Anothomy the first of his animadversions on Irish affairs to 
reach James’s eyes. Defending A New Description of Ireland 
(1610) , which sorely exasperated many Irish and Anglo-Irish 
readers, Rich may well have silenced the pained outcries by 
declaring 

[Many condemn the book] that was licensed to the presse by 
authoritie, that the Kinges maiestie himselfe hath pleased to pervse, 
that our gratious yong Prince, vouchsafed the like, that was dedi- 
cated to the most honorable and worthy Earll the Lord high Treas- 
urer of England, and to bee shorte, that was both scene and per- 
mitted by the most of the Lords of his maiesties most honorable 
counsayle.^^ 

For all his labors Rich may have expected no further reward 
than to be allowed to continue dutifully serving his ruler, de- 
fending him from calumny and plying him and his children with 
advice on how to deal with Ireland, how to conduct military 
affairs, and how to recognize the faults rampant in a naughty 
world. Virtue is its own reward. But it can attract rewards of 
a material sort. Rich’s virtue did. In 1611 £60 16s 8d from the 
King’s revenues were paid Rich as his pension, which he had 
apparently been unable to collect since 1602.^® And, finally, 
on July 4, 1616, the year before he died, from Westminster came 
a warrant to pay to Barnaby Rich, the eldest captain of the 
kingdom, £100 '' as a free gift.” The King saies litle but 
thinkes more.” At last the thoughts Rich inspired in him must 
have been kindly and generous. 

Folger Shakespeare Library 


A True and a Kind Excuse (1612), sigs. 
Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts, V, 185. 
CSP, Pom. Ser., mi-lSlS, p. 378. 



TITK PLEASITIIES OF PrPY 
l?y A. 0. ALOHiiKiK 

Alost eiglitecntli-cenlury llvcorics conoerning the pleasure 
we find in witnessing painful scenes, whether in dramatic 
representations or in real life, were based upon pity. George 
Campbell in summarizing the chief theories reduced them to 
five categories, that we enjoy the exercise of all the passions, 
that we recognize the fictitious nature of the representation in 
tragedy, that we appreciate the talent and skill of the artist, 
that pity is a form of self-love, and that pity is a natural 
affection.^ In ELZ/,‘ Earl R. Wassennan has given a thorough 
treatment of the effects of literary tragedy. 

The major problem concerning ])ity in the eighteenth century 
had to do with its source, whether it was a. natural benevolent 
affection or merely a phase of self-love. I'he two theories are 
contrasted in fipeef ntor 588 (]714) and 110 (1753), 
pity being praised strongly in the first and disparaged in the 
second. The presentation of pity as a form of self-love is based 
on Lucretius’ famous illustration of pleasure in pain, taken up 
by Hobbes and nearly all writers on the paradox. Hobbes 
wonders, “From what passion proceedeth it, that men take 
pleasure to behold from the shore the danger of them that are 
at sea in a tempest, or in a fight, or from a safe castle to behold 
two armies charge one another in the field? ” “ Although com- 
plex, the passion is on the whole pleasurable, Hobbes concludes; 
otherwise people would not flock to such spectacles. Our feel- 
ing is made up of pity, a source of grief, and “novelty and 
remembrance of our own security present,” two sources of 
delight. “But the delight is so far predominant, that men 
usually are content in such a case to be spectators of the 
misery of their friends.” Hobbes does not believe that pity in 
itself is pleasurable. In Leviathan he defines it as “grief for 

’^Philosophy oj Rhctoria, bk. 1, clmp 11 

“14 U9I7) S93-307. For a brief hi.sl.ory of tbeoricH of pleaHure and pain Sir 
William Hamilton, LeeJures on Metaphysics and Logic (Boston, 1869), 1.602-1^. 
For an interesting discussion of some manifestations in tlic nincteentli century, see 
Mario Brass, The Romantic Agony (Oxford, 1933) . 

® Elements of Law 1. 9, 19. 
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the calamity of another '' which arises from the imagination 
that the like calamity may befall himself/’ ^ 

Henry Grove in Spectator 588 condemns this hypothesis as 
the assigning of an artificial cause of a natural passion ” and 
argues that '' children and persons most thoughtless about their 
own condition, and incapable of entering into the prospects of 
futurity, feel the most violent touches of compassion/’ Our 
impulse to relieve the sufferings of those in distress must be 
based on a nobler principle than vanity and self-love, because 
of the natural ''conscience of approving oneself a benefactor 
to mankind.” Our sense of satisfaction is far gTeater when we 
have acted without an interested design than when we have 
acted to satisfy the ends of self-love. Joseph Butler in a sermon 
on "Compassion” also appealed to the common consent of 
mankind that pity has the distress of another as its object and 
not one’s self only.® 

Mandeville, however, like Hobbes found no real pleasure in 
pity and wrote his "Essay on Charity and Charity Schools” 
against the point of view expounded by Grove. In an earlier 
essay he had argued that pity is not a virtue.® Although the 
least harmful of the passions, it is, he maintained, a natural 
impulse which may produce evil as well as good and which 
consults neither public interest nor reason. There is no merit 
in a man’s saving an innocent babe from falling into a fire, for 
the man acts only to save himself from the pain of witnessing 
the child’s suffering. To see a baby devoured alive by a hungry 
pig would be a source of torture and pity, not only to a humani- 
tarian, but to a highwayman or a murderer.'^ Every human 
being would be strongly moved by the scene, but not one would 
have a right to feel virtuous. 

We feel pity Mandeville asserts, only when the suffering 
object is immediately before our senses. When we see a criminal 
executed at short range, we are affected by the fears and agonies 
of his features, but if we see the execution from a distance or 
merely read about it, we feel no pity.® People with strong 

* Part 1, Chap. 6, a definition derived from Aristotle’s Rhetoric 2 8 

® Robert Carmichael ed, Fifteen Sermons (London, 1856), pp. 81-95. See R. S. 
Crane, “ Genealogy of the Man of Feeling,” ELH 1 (19S4) 205-230. 

®F. B Kaye ed, The Fable of the Bees (Oxford, 1924), 1.56. 

Ubid., 1.255. 

1.256. 
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imaginations may trump up by artificial means a weak sem- 
blance of comi^assion for absent suffering, but it is as faint as 
the pity wc feci at tragedies, which results from intellectual 
indolence. “Our Judgment, leaves part, of the IMind uninform’d, 
and to indulge a lazy Wantonness suffers it to be led into an 
Error, which is necessary to have a Passion rais’d, the slight 
Strokes of which are not unpleasant to us when the Soul is in 
an idle unactive Humour.” 

Mandeville defines pity as a counterfeit or inferior imitation 
of charity, which in turn is the transferring of part of our own 
genuine self-love to other people not bound to us by lies of 
friendship or consanguinity. The terms charity or pity cannot 
be applied to kind acts done to our friends or relatives, for 
these are partly in our own interest and are an obligation 
imposed upon us by the opinion of society. This concept is 
taken over by Ilawkesworth in Adivninrcr 110, who defines 
pity as that passion “which is excited by the .sufiVriugs of per- 
sons with whom wc have no tender connexion, and with whose 
welfare the stronger passions have not united our felicity.” 
The anguish of a mother whose infant is brutally killed before 
her eyes is not pity, but the sentiment of a total stranger who 
should “ drop a silent tear at the relation ” is. Since pity is 
absorbed by another passion whenever our love for the sufferer 
is strong, Hawkesworlh argues, “ pity is rather an evidence of 
the weakness than strength of . . . general philanthropy.” Here 
Hawkesworth is contending against sentimentalism, the view 
prevalent throughout the previous half-century that benevolent 
impulses and intentions constituted virtue and were in them- 
selves a suflicient passport to a favored place in heaven. In the 
spirit of Mandeville, he argues that if human benevolence were 
absolutely pure and social, artificial means would not be needed 
to arouse our sensibility, and we would deplore the distress of 
others without any mixture of delight. “ That deceitful sorrow, 
in which pleasure is so well known to be predominant, that 
invention has been busied for ages in conti-iving tales of ficti- 
tious sufferance for no other end than to excite it, would be 
changed into honest commiseration, in which pain would be 
unmixed, and which, therefore, we should wish to lose.” To 
prove his point, which is also Mandeville’s, Hawkesworth gives 
an account of a gathering of people who listen with indifference 
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to the description of a sanguinary battle in which thousands 
of lives are lost, but who weep when the particular woes of one 
tragic victim of the conflict are described in detail. Every 
heart was afflicted with pity, but each regretted that the story 
came to an end and each would have listened to another with 
relish. “ Such was the Benevolence of Pity! ” 

Mandeville and Hawkesworth held a pejorative view of pity 
because they opposed sentimentalism. Jonathan Edwards took 
a similar view because he supported Cahnnistic theology. By 
nature Edwards was probably attracted to the benevolent 
schemes of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, but was led by the 
doctrine of original sin to distrust such doctrines as the benevo- 
lence of pity which exalted human nature. Hence he follows 
Mandeville in pointing out that men are moved only by extreme 
anguish at close range.'' They may be completely indifferent 
to suffering they do not see, to the death, or to the positive 
pleasure of others. Pity may even exist in company with 
malevolence, for men may pity the suffering of others whom 
they would like to see dead or whose prosperity they would 
hate. Edwards concludes that pity is a natural instinct designed 
to preserve mankind by prompting each individual to give 
rehef and assistance in occasions of extreme calamity. 

Edwards affirmed that pity may exist in company with 
malevolence to refute the view of the sentimentalists that it is 
founded upon benevolence. The anti-sentimentahsts described 
by Hawkesworth in Adventurer 110 with whom he probably 
sympathized, went even further in attributing our delight in 
pity to unmixed selfishness and malignity. We are said to 
pity no longer than we fancy ourselves to suffer, and to be 
pleased only by reflecting that our sufferings are not real; thus 
indulging a dream of distress, from which we can awake 
whenever we please, to exult in our security, and enjoy the 
comparison of the fiction with the truth. 

Another disparaging view of pity is presented by Oliver 
Goldsmith, conditioned perhaps by his own somewhat impe- 
cunious career. Goldsmith looks upon pity only as a prerequisite 
condition for the sohcitation of funds. Pity and friendship are 
incompatible passions, he maintains, the latter being composed 
of esteem and pleasure, the former of sorrow and contempt. 

»“A Dissertatiott concerning . . . Virtue,” W<irks (London, 1840), 1.136. 
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Though pily may of Ion relieve, it “seldom affords distress 
more than transitory assistance” and “generally iiroduees but 
beggarly effects.” We may have powerful feelings of .sYmi>athy 
at the first syini)iom of (listress, but'wilh each repelition, our 
sensibility decreases, “ I ill at last, our sensations lose all mixlure 
of sorrow, and degenerate into downright contempt.” When 
we give farthings from the motive of pity, wo may gR'c pounds 
from other motives, such as vanity, self-interest, or avarice.’*’ 

There arc three ways of interpreting the selfish system, 
according to George Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric. IVhcn 
a man feels sorrow or sheds tears from seeing another suffer 
in life or on the stage, he may do so because (1) he conceives 
that the same calamity may come to him in the future, (2) he 
conceives himself to be the very person suffering at the very 
instant his pity is raised, (3) he imagines that he ]rcrsonally is 
suffering the distress he sees." One man seeing Garrick as Lear 
wmdd say, 1 know that Garrick is only acting, but 1 am arou.sed 
with the thought that I may .someday bo in Lear’s position; 
another, I forgot the actor and thought I was watching Lear 
himself; and the third, 1 imagine 1 am personally suffering 
everything endured on the stage by the actor, d’hose belonging 
to the third group who saw a man perishing from hunger would 
not give him any food in their possession but would immedi- 
ately devour it themselves. The only way of eluding this objec- 
tion is to affirm that under the illusion aroused by pity, the 
man loses all consciousness of identity and fancies that the 
starving man before him is actually himself. But this hardly 
deserves serious consideration, Campbell affirms, for such fic- 
tions take place only in madness. Campbell finally exposes the 
system of self-love as a specious hypothesis by showing how a 
parallel system could be maintained to prove that all men are 
motivated by self-hate. One could say that the miser denies 
himself the necessities of life, the sensualist squanders every- 

Essay 5, Mwccllaneons Worka (Pcrlli, t79i), I.B6. 

^^Book 1, Chapter 11. The last two Iheoncs rcst'inble Adam Smiths view of 
sympathy, which is usually coiisidered as part of the bencwoleiit sfsheme. By the 
imagmatioii we place ourselves in liis situation, we conceive ourselves tuiduriiig all 
the same torments, we enter as it were into ius body, and beeoim* in stmie measure 
the same person with him.” Theory of Moral Sentiments (Philadelphia, 1817), 
Chapter 1. 
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thing in dissipation, the Fame-seeker gives up comfort and ease 
for an empty name — all out of a principle of self-hate. 

The opposite system .of benevolence is usually attributed to 
Shaftesbury and his followers, but it appears in various writers 
from Addison to Blair. Addison terms love a most delightful 
passion and defines pity as love softened by sorrow.^^ Blair 
defines pity as an affection or instinct which includes benevo- 
lence and friendship and partakes of their agreeable and pleas- 
ing nature. We must turn to Hutcheson, however, for a detailed 
treatment of the esthetics of pity. Hutcheson maintains that 
every human being is made uneasy by any grievous misery he 
sees another involved in, and that compassion makes him wish 
to give relief without imagining that he is thereby serving his 
own private good.^^ When reflection tells us that our compas- 
sion will not aid in relieving misery, self-love tells us to retire 
from the scene, but when this reflection is missing, we hurry 
to see objects of compassion. It is this principle which leads 
us to attend executions and tragedies, the latter furnishing the 
additional appeal of the moral beauty of the characters and 
actions.’’ The moral appeal existed also in gladiatorial combats, 
for the combatants revealed vivid instances of courage and the 
contempt of death. With Hutcheson then, compassion is a 
natural instinct closely associated with the attraction of moral 
beauty. 

Even Mandeville had granted that pity is a natural instinct, 
but two other famous literary figures. Lord Bolingbroke and 
Samuel Johnson, insisted that it is not. The latter in a famous 
passage in Boswell’s Life declares: Children are always cruel. 
Savages are always cruel. Pity is acquired and improved by 
the cultivation of reason.” Johnson insists that a desire to effect 
relief is essential to pity and states that we may have uneasy 
sensations from seeing a creature in distress without wishing 
to relieve him; for example, w^e may feel uneasiness when horses 
are whipped, but, being in a hurry, not wish the whipping to 
slop."^^ 

Spectator 397. 

Rhetoric (London, 1793) , 3. 314-15. 

Inquiry into the Ongirud of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue (London, 
1753). pp 243 ff. 

Wed , July 20, 1763. 
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Johnson’s stalemcnt appears in a widely-read seel ion of a 
famous book, but Bolino*broke\s is all bul unknown. He wrote 
his rare Befleciiorifi concerning hinalc Moral l^rliiciplcs ])ri- 
iiiarily to show that compassion is not an innate principle.^® 
The mere doubt we feel, Bolingbroke declares, is suflicient to 
prove that compassion is not innale, for, if the proposition is 
true, it should be as evident as the proposition that all men 
love pleasure and hate pain. Like the love of children for their 
parents, compassion is thought to be innate only because we 
do not remember its birth, but actually both spring from habit 
and reason. If compassion were innate, it would be universal, 
but whole nations are insensible to it even when it is strength- 
ened by parental affection. Several American tribes castrate 
and fatten their childiTn in order to eat them, the Romans 
eagerly attended gladiatorial contests, and contemporary Euro- 
peans delight in the carnage of war. Bolingbroke's conclusion 
is that reason and ediK‘a,tion make use of self-love to reveal to 
us the amiableness of virtue and the horrid nature of vice. 
Benevolence and gratitude become habitual, and aversion to 
pain is extended to compassion for the siiirerings of others. 
But ''he who relieves the Wretch, whom he doth not know, 
is governed by the same general and inna te Principle of Action 
[self-love], with him who kills and cats his Son.” 

Next to Hutcheson, perhaps the most determined defender 
of the instinctive basis of pity was Lord Karnes. This concept 
was so important to him that he could not accept Adam Smith’s 
theory that moral sentiments are based on sympathy or imagin- 
ing what wc would feel in a similar situation. Karnes affirmed 
against Smith’s theory that imagination does not necessarily 
arouse sympathy and that dull and illiterate people who have 
little or no imagination yet display sympathy, a fact showing 
clearly "that sympathy must proceed from some natural 

The work which appeared in London in 1752 was written orij 2 :iually in French. 
The original text and the English translation appear on opposite pages. It was 
answered by lloberl Clayton m 807 m Thoughts on Self-Love , . . occasmied hg 
reading Mr, Ihune^s works^ and the short /rcafis'c, written in French by Lord 
BoUngbroke, on compassion (Dublin, 1753). Claylon agrees with Bolingbroke that 
self-love is the basis of conduct, but opposcvs BoHugbroke’s view that reason is an 
element in compassion. He also maintains that our opinions of pleasure and pain, 
beauty and harmony, are arbitrary. 
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principle inherent in all human beings, the young as well as 
the old.” 

The contrary points of view w’ere surveyed at the end of the 
century by Samuel Parr in his A Spital Sermon (London, 
1801) He quotes first Sherlock’s opinion that compassion is 
attended with a pain and uneasiness to ourselves which can be 
allayed only by relie\ang the sufferer and hence that relieving 
distress complies with the cravings of nature. This notion may 
be interpreted to fit either the selfish or the benevolent scheme, 
but Parr is afraid that it will be used by advocates of the latter. 
He has similar misgivings about David Hartley’s explanation 
of compassion on his associationalist scheme. According to 
Hartley, compassion is a complex of feelings based upon child- 
hood experiences.^® The child learns that the pains of any one 
member of the household affect all the others; for example, 
he is laid under restraint during sickness. The signs of misery 
in another’s countenance may also bring up memory of his own 
misery. Hence he wishes to relieve the suffering of another to 
prevent himself from experiencing adverse effects. Adults have 
other sources of compassion such as love for morally good char- 
acters and for objects of natural affection as well as the knowl- 
edge that compassion is widely praised. We are likely to have 
most pity for diseases and calamities we have felt ourselves or 
apprehend the danger of feeling and to pity our friends and 
relatives more than strangers, the latter being contrary to the 
notions of Mandeville and Hawkesworth. 

Parr accepts Hartley’s psychology and admits that the feel- 
ing of uneasiness remains after compassion is experienced, but 
adds that Hutcheson, on the other hand, is right in saying that 
compassion does not excite us immediately with a desire to 
remove our own pain. We desire to relieve the distress of 
another without imagining “ that this relief is a private good 
to ourselves.” In confirmation, Parr quotes Burke’s principle 
that “ we have no small degree of delight in the real misfortunes 
and pains of others.” The creator has given us this delight 


Essays on the Priticiples of Morality (Edinburgh, 1779). 
ispp 44.4.5. 

Observations on Man (London, 1810) , 1. 488. 

iTioutTyf p» ^40. 

Inquiry . . . o» the Sublime and Beautiful, Part 1, Sec. 14. Delight here seems 
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to keep us from avoiding scenes of misery and to prompt us to 
relieve ourselves by relieving Lliosc wbo suffer. 

Parr admits tlial both pleasui’c and pain exist in compassion, 
but insists “ that the agent intends directly neither to obtain 
that pleasure, nor to remove that pain, but to succour the dis- 
tressed object.” As a finishing touch, he quotes Akensidc’s lines 
written to refute the famous ones of Lucretius (Suave mari 
magno . . .) , lines quoted in the eighteenth century almost as 
frequently as Luci-etius’. 

O deemest thou indeed, 

No kind endeannent here by nature giv’n 
To mutual terror and compassion's tears? 

(P. of I til , 2. 70G-708) 

In Parr’s survey we see a connection between the dispute 
over selfish and benevolent impulses and the question whether 
pity has any elements of pleasure at all. The advocates of the 
selfish system seem to regard pity as entirely painful; whereas 
only the advocates of benevolent .systems find ])lcasurc in it. 
Hence the asserters of benevolent instincts could paradoxically 
be accused of malignity in finding pleasure in the suffering of 
other people. 

Neither side had a really satisfying explanation of our en- 
joyment of distressing scenes. If pity is entirely painful, the 
accompanying thoughts which the disciples of Hobbes say we 
have — that we ourselves are secure from danger and that the 
same distress may come to us some day (considerations oppo- 
site in tendency) — can hardly provide a compensating pleasure. 
If pity is pleasurable, as the advocates of the benevolent system 
maintain, there should be some more convincing reason than 
the mere assertion that God has contrived things that way so 
that we shall be driven to aid our fellow creatures. Lord Kames, 
however, presents a more logical solution of the problem. He 
makes a distinction between agi-eeable and disagreeable objects 
and those which raise affection and aversion, and points out 
that many disagreeable or even painful objects may not raise 
aversion. Hence the feelings of grief and compassion are both 
painful, but do not raise aversion. To the contrary, “ we ding 

to be more than Ike mere elimmalion of pains, ikc dcfimliou wkiek Burke gives in 
the first part of his essay. 
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to the object that raises our grief, and love to dwell upon it.” 
This explains spite-marriages and masochism. The young 
woman rejected in love, to rebuke the man who has rejected 
her and to augment her ojto distress, throws herself at the first 
man who will have her. The man who is grieving for a departed 
friend, rushes headlong toward every new occasion of grief. 
“Why should I be happy when my friend is no more, is the 
language of this passion.” In relations with other people, we 
dwell on objects of misery instead of shunning them, just as 
naturally as we indulge grief for our own misfortune. Even 
self-love does not lead us always to avoid pain and distress, 
for all of the social passions arising from sympathy are painful, 
but unaccompanied with aversion. We reflect with satisfaction 
upon the pain occasioned by the social principle “and are 
willing to submit to it upon all occasions with chearfulness and 
heart-liking, just as much as if it were a real pleasure.” W^e 
go to public executions out of curiosity, to prize-fights and 
gladiatorial shows to see examples of courage and bravery, 
and to tragedy to indulge our compassionate temper. 

Burke’s more famous theory that we get a “real delight” 
from the misfortunes and pains of others is based on the same 
principle of sympathy, but is less logically expressed. Although 
Burke at the outset of his essay particularly defines delight as 
the merely relative pleasure which comes from the removal or 
moderation of pain, he seems to use delight in its more con- 
ventional sense in his discussion of sympathy. The effects of 
sympathy, defined in the manner of Adam Smith as “ a sort of 
substitution by which we are put into the place of another man, 
and affected in many respects as he is affected,” lead us, Burke 
maintains, to take delight in the misfortunes and pains of 
others, authentic or fictitious, through the kindred passions of 
terror and pity. “ Terror is a passion which always produces 
delight when it does not press too closely; and pity is a passion 
accompanied with pleasure, because it arises from love and 
social affection.” Burke explains the effects of sympathy 
more clearly by giving its final cause. Our Creator has designed 
that all human beings shouHIfielinited by the bond of sym- 
pathy, and he has strengthened that bond with a feeling of 

Op. dt., pp. 6-7. “ Ihid , p. 17. “ Inquiry, 1. xiv. 
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delight in circumstances where s.^inpatliy is most needed — in 
the distresses of others. The measure of delight we experience 
keeps us from avoiding the miseries of others; the pain we 
experience causes us to do everything in our i)ower to relieve 
their suffering. All this occurs “ antecedent to any reasoning, 
by an instinct that woi’ks us to its own purposes without our 
concurrence.”-''’ The cfl'ccts of sympathy in witnessing tragedy 
are exactly the same as in real life except that they are less 
powerful, but our pleasure is increased on the other hand by 
the pleasing pereeption of the imitation. Burke denies Fonte- 
nelle’s principle though that our pleasure comes from the 
realization that the suffering is a deceit, for the closer the 
representation approaches reality, he maintains, the greater 
becomes the pleasure. Burke rejects also the Aristotelian- 
Lucretian principle that pleasure comes from realizing that 
we are exempt from evil. Our immunity from danger is a neces- 
sary condition of pleasure, he says, but not a cause. In order 
for one person to kill another it is a necessary condition that 
both be ali\'C, but it is a sophism to argue that their both being 
alive was the cause of the slaying. It is as much of a sophism 
to argue that immunity from danger, real or fictitious, is the 
cause of pleasure. 

Bui-ke’s theory may have had some inlluence upon Campbell, 
but the theories of Hartley and Karnes were stronger. Pity, 
according to Campbell, is not a simple passion, but a group of 
passions united by association in which pleasant ones usually 
predominate.-" One passion engenders another; “sympathy 
engages benevolence, and benevolence love,” the three emotions 
in pity. Campbell regards this as the only rational explanation 
of why mothers generally bestow their greatest love on the 
sickest child in the family even though it may be far from the 

Perhaps Wordsworth had this notion of sympathy in mmd when he wrote in 
the preface to the Lyrical Ballads, “ We have no sympathy but what is propagated 
by pleasure; I would not be misunderstood; but whenever we sympathize with pain, 
it will be found that the sympathy is produced and carried on by subtle combina- 
tions with pleasure/’ By saying, “ I would not be misunderstood,” Wordsworth is 
probably calling our attention to the pai*adoxical nature of his statement, demon- 
strating that he has recognized it himself, and asserting his detcmiinalion to mam- 
tam it. Had he taken more pains to be understood, instead of not to be misunder- 
stood, however, he would have explained which one of the many forms of the 
paradox of pleasure in pain he had in mind. 

hoc, ciU 
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loveliest in temper or other qualities. Distress diminishes faults, 
sets off beauty, and makes even enmity relent. Campbell main- 
tains that the principal pleasure from pity arises from its own 
nature, not from any adventitious circumstances. Love sweetens 
commiseration or sympathetic sorrow, and commiseration gives 
a stability to those emotions which might otherwise cloy the 
mind. Benevolence in itself affords an agreeable occupation to 
the thoughts by engaging us to devise expedients by which to 
relieve distress. ‘'Yet the whole movement of the combined 
affections is not converted into pleasure; for though the uneasi- 
ness of the melancholy passions be overpowered, it is not effaced 
by something stronger of an opposite kind.” The combination 
of passions is not like the blending of colors in which two pro- 
duce a third containing no trace of the original hues which 
composed it; it is more like a mixture of tastes in which the 
different savors of the ingredients are perceptible. 

A later critic, Rev. Basil Richard Barrett, surveying the 
numerous attempts to explain the pleasure in tragedy, all pre- 
sented by their exponents as highly original, pointed out that 
the problem had been proposed and well explained in antiquity 
by Saint Augustine.^^ The statement of the problem in Augus- 
tine^s Co 7 ifessions (Book III, Chapter II) is indeed as full and 
interesting as that of any of the eighteenth-century estheticians. 
His explanation, however, which Barrett considers to be similar 
to Burke’s, merely ascribes our pleasure to social love. 

Must not . . . the cause of this pleasure be that, though no^ one 
loves to be miserable himself, yet he loves to feel pity for the misery 
of others; and this pity not being unmingled with grief, we may, 
on this account, be said to like the sensation itself of grief. Our 
being thus affected, proceeds from a certain degree of friendship, 
which we naturally, bear one to another. 

Barrett fully accepts the principle of social affection as a source 
of pleasure, but rejects the related theory of Burke that terror 
in itself also gives delight, ilpparently still indulging a taste 
for antiquity or for well-established concepts, he maintains that 
in objects of terror, not the terror itself, but merely curiosity 
is the source of delight. 

University of Maryland 

Fr&tmsions to a Final Analysis of the Nature and Origin of Sublimity, Style, 
Beauty, Genius, and Taste (London, 1812 ) See the appendix. 
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EPICURUS IN UTOPIA 
By Edward L. Sxjrtz, S. J. 

The whole ethical system of More’s Utopians revolves about 
pleasure. It is, therefore, only natural to ask what relation 
their doctrine bears to that of the great philosopher of he- 
donism, Epicurus. 

Much has been inevitably said of the debt of More to Ves- 
pucci for the idea of making his Utopians the devotees of 
pleasure. In his New World, Vespucci had told how the In- 
dians ‘‘ live according to nature, and may be called Epicureans 
rather than Stoics/’ ^ In his Four Voyages, he felt that he 
had to label as Epicurean the life of the Indians which was 
completely devoted to pleasure: horum vitam {quae omnino 
voluptuosa est) Epycuream existimo? The Indians and the 
Utopians, however, are poles apart in their degree of civiliza- 
tion. To say nothing of the low stage of the cultural and social 
development of the America then known as compared with the 
complex organization of Utopia/ the inhuman cruelty and the 
passionate lust of the savage Indians, which fill many a page 
of early accounts, are the antithesis of the humane kindness 
and reasonable conduct of the Utopians. The latter, on the 

^ Mundus Novus (tr G. T. Northrup; Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1916), p. 6. 

^ The Four Voyages of Amerigo Vespucci (tr M E Cosenza; New York, U. S. 
Cath Hist. Soc , 1907) , p 97; Latin text, p. liii. 

® The Indians “ live together without king, without government, and each is his 
own master ” (Mundus Novus, p, 6) . 
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whole, are humanistic in the best sense of the term. Conse- 
quently, if signs of their hedonism are found in the works of 
antiquity and the Renaissance, humanistic doeumenis, rather 
than explorative records, should be considered as furnishing the 
basic material which More’s imagiiialioii transformed and 
utilized in the construction of his literary masterpiece. 

Epicurus, as always, was in general ill-repute at the time of 
the composition of the Utopia. '' There is no Sect amongst 
them all/’ observes Spudaeus in Erasmus’ ‘‘ Epicurean,” that 
is so much condemn’d by a universal Consent.” Writing on 
the literary level, Barclay had declared in one of his Eclogues 
through the mouth of Cornix: 

Forsooth some wrelclies of maners vile and rude 
Haiic counted in lust most hye beatitude. 

And namely the sect which folowe Epicure, 

WliK'h shainefull sect doth to this day indure. 

Whom I he Philosophers and elcrkes now a dayes 
Despise with wordes, yet folowe they his wayes."’ 

In the section entitled ‘‘ The obiection of lust blamynge vertue ” 
in Barclay’s Ship oj Fools, Lust says of the Epicureans; 

All theyr hole sect my quarell doth defende 
For all theyr sect to this clause dyd assent 
That lust and pleasour was gode most excellent.^' 

The attitude of Antoninus (1389-1459) , an outstanding 
Thomisl of the fifteenth century, may be offered as an example 

* The Colloquies of Erasmus (tr N Bailey; London, Reeves and Turner, 1878) , 
g 3S7 

'^Eclogues (ed B. While; London, E E, T S, 1928), p 53. The Lalm original 
of Aeneas Sylvius (loc cii ) leads in translation as follows* The moment now 
warns us that we should discuss Pi^easurbs, in which many mortals have placed 
the essence of happiness, especially Epicurus, a man once great, whom the philo- 
sophers of our own time condemn with words more than actions.” The latter 
clause finds an echo m Erasmus’ “ Profane Feasl ” where Austin admits: ” I recom- 
mend Zeno's Rules; but I follow Epicurus's Practice ” (Colloquies, 1 123) . Note 
also the following: The Philosophers of our Time are wiser, who are content to 
dispute like Sioicks, but in living oiil-do even Epicurus himself” (Colloquies, 1. 
129). 

^ The Ship of Fools (ed. T. H Jamieson; Edinburgh, Wm. Paierson, 1874), 2. 203 

See also Brant, Stullifera Navis (Lalm Ir. J Locher; lo de Olpe, 1497), fol. 
cxxxii verso, where the term Epicurei appears in the margin opposite tlie portion 
which begins. 

Nostra soplii veteres coluerunt numina. quorum 
Scripta manent positae me defendentxa scciae, etc. 
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on the level of scholastic philosophy. In discussing pleasures 
(delectationes) , he refutes the Stoics, who claim all sensible 
pleasures are bad, by maintaining that no one can live without 
some bodily pleasure (delectatio) . On the contrary, the Epi- 
cureans, he says, hold that all pleasures are good. They err 
in failing to distinguish between simple or unalloyed good (^‘m- 
'plex bonum) and relative good (bonum secundum quid) , If 
the object in which man’s desire rests is in accordance with 
reason, it is simply good (simpliciter bonum) , and the pleasure 
received is simply good (simpliciter bona) . If the object, how- 
ever, is only a relative good (bonum secundum quid) , for 
instance, congenial to sense but contrary to reason, the pleasure 
will be only relatively good (bona secundum quid) ; for, it will 
be good in relation to sense, but evil in itself (mala simpliciter ) , 
although appearing to be good. The example given is that of 
fornication.'^ 

The judgment of many a humanist on Epicureanism is even 
more severe than that of the Schoolmen. Vives, for example, in 
his work The Origins, Sects, and Praises of Philosophy, de- 
scribes the fierce battle against the Stoics on the part of the 
followers of Epicurus. They reject the art of dialectic. In 
their struggle to place pleasure at the summit of creation, they 
cast down even virtue, the most excellent and most beautiful 
of all things, and foully command her, the queen of the uni- 
verse, to serve as a handmaid to brutish exhilaration of the 
senses.® 

But, in spite of such pronouncements by literary men, scho- 
lastics, and humanists, the rehabilitation of Epicurus had 
already begun in the early decades of the fifteenth century. 
Diogenes Laertius by his Lives undoubtedly played an all-im- 
portant role in bringing the truer version of the doctrine of 
Epicurus before the eyes of at least the more humanistic in 
Western Europe.® It was no accident that Valla’s momentous 

Antonmus, Summa Sacrae Theologiae, luns Pontlficti, et Caesarei (Venetiis. 
apud Juntas, 1581 - 8 ! 2 ), 1 . 158 verso 

^ Vives, Opera Omnia (Valentiae Edetanorum, m ofScina B. Monfort, 1782 ), 
3 17 

®For favorable comment on Epicurus, or at least a fair-minded defense of bis 
doctrine against false charges, in Boccaccio, Petrarch, Valia, Filelfo, Landino, Ficmo, 
and Erasmus, see Don Cameron xlllen, “ The Rehabilitation of Epicurus and his 
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work De Voliiptate ac de Vero Bono, wliicli is usually assigned 
to 1431 A. D., appeared after the couipleliou of llic most popu- 
lar Latin translation of Diogenes Laertius by Ainbrogio Traver- 
sari.^"^ Prom his reading of the Lives of Eminent PhiIosophc}%^, 
Nicholas of Cusa (1401-G4) was able to oppose Epicurus to 
the Epicureans and, in case of need, to combat immorality by 
the example of the moralist of pleasure himself/' 

The great effect of Valla on the northern liumanists may be 
gauged from a letter of Hegius to Agricola in which the former 
confesses: '' I have been reading Valla’s book on the True Good, 
and have become quite an Epicurean, estimating all things in 
pleasure.” The presence of Valla's book in the circle oi 
Dutch humanists allows one to infer that Erasmus read it early 
in his career.^^ At any rate, he may have become familiar with 
Traversari’s translation of Diogenes Laertius which had often 
been reprinted.’^ This seems especially true in view of his 
statement that he composed De Contem pin Hhind! as ‘‘ a yoimj 
man ” and at the age of barely twenty years.” As foi 
Thomas More, he may have read Diogenes Laertius or Valh' 
or some other humanist.’^^ Erasmus may have shown him D( 


Theory of Pleasure in the Early Reiiaissancey SP, 41 (1044), 4 Hq<i. The articL 

contains no discussion of the infiueiice of Latin translations of Diogenes Laertius 

ErasiniLs mentions or uses Diogenes Laertius sixty-four times in the ChiUade,<i o 
1526 See T C AppelL, Sfndics m fhe Conferifs atid Sourcea of Erasmus' Adagu 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Libraries, 1042), p 14‘L 

Sec Richaid Hope, I'he Booh of Diogenes Laertius (New York, Columbia Uni 
versity Press, 1030), p 21 For early Latin tianshitions and early printed Giccl 
texts, see pp 11-12, 21-23 

Edmond Vansteenbergbe, Le Cardinal Nicolas de Cues (Lille, Lefebvre 
Ducrocq, 1920) , p. 439. 

^“Letter from Deventei, December 17, [HSl], quoted in P S Allen, The Ag 
of Erasmus (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1914) , p 28 

See especially Paul Mestwerdt, Die Arifaenge des Erasmus (Leipzig, Haupl 
1917), pp. 155-57, 234-37 For Valla’s great mfluence on Erasmus, see tbid ^ p^: 
20-78, and Albeit Ilyma, The Youth of Erasmus (Ann Arbor, University of Micbi 
gan Press, 1930), pp 41-45, 157-00, 180-89, 196-99 
See Hope, Diogenes Laertius, pp 21 sq. 

Opera Omnia (Lugdum Batavorum, P. vander Aa, 1703-00) , 0 1239-40 Thi 
edition will be designated as Opera or Erasmi Oi’ERa. 

Epicurus Chrisfianus is mentioned as one of the designations wbii'li closely ax 
proacb the nature of an adage. See Ep. 120, Erasmus to Mount joy (Prcfai'e t 
first edition of Adagiorum Collectanea, A.D. 1500), Opus Episiolarum Erasn 
(Oxonii, in iypographeo Clarendoniano, 1900 — ), 1 293. 

C Allen, ** Rehabilitation of Epicurus,” SP, 41. (1944), 11, n. 50* 
have not been able to find an allusion to Epicurus m the writings of More aval 
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Contemptu Muiidi and discussed with him the ideas which he 
was later to develop in the colloquy The Epicurean/’ In 
the latter he defends the paradox that none are greater Epi- 
cureans than those Christians that live a pious Life/’ At 
any rate, the documents most akin in spirit to the section on 
pleasure in the Utopia are these compositions of Erasmus. 
To understand the theory of pleasure of the Utopians, there- 
fore, it is necessary to become familiar with the more important 
passages on Epicurus and his philosophy in Diogenes Laertius’ 
Lives and in Erasmus’ two works: De Contemptu Mundi and 
“ The Epicurean ” in the Colloquies. 

The first and most important observation to be made on the 
relation of the hedonism of Epicurus to the ethics of the Uto- 
pians is that Epicurus would be among those in Utopia whom 
‘‘ they counte not in the numbre of men, . . . muche lesse in the 
numbre of their citizens ”! For Epicurus denies the three 
fundamental truths which all good Utopians must believe: the 
immortality of the human soul, the providence of God over 
men, and retribution in the future life for good and This 

denial is an inexorable conclusion from his premises. The happy 
life of pleasure which is the final end of man is impossible with- 
out the elimination of the most serious hindrances to human 
joy, namely, superstitious fears and the dread of death. To 
destroy the former, he does not annihilate the gods but makes 
them absolutely indifferent to human concerns. To abolish 


able to me ” There is an epigram, Omnia Latina Opera (Lovanii, apnd loannem 
Bogardum, 1566), fol 23. 

Dilemma Epicuri 

Dejiciat miseram tibi nulla molestia mentem 
Si longa est, leuis est si grauis est, breuis est. 

Contra 

Dejicit heu miseram, prosternit & utraque mentem 
Longa nec vlla leuis, nec grauis vlla breuis. 

This colloquy first appeared in the edition of March 1533 See P. Smith, A 
Key to the Colloquies of Erasmus (Cambridge, Harv’ard University Press, 1927), 
p. 55. 

Colloquies, 2. 327 

Utopia (ed J. H Lupton Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1895) , pp 176-212 This 
edition will be quoted as Utopia. 

Utopia, pp 274 sq 

See especially Utopia, pp 188, 274. 

See Lucian’s reference to this Epicurean doctrine in Erasmus’ translation of 
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the latter, he proves that tlie soul is not imnioria.1, and thus 
removes the fear of a shadowy, perhaps wrelehed, future exis- 
tence. As Christian p^.'^^^o!)]le^^, neilher Erasmus nor More 
could countenance the denial of these three truths. In fact, as 
is evident from their writings, they felt convim*ed that the 
source of highest, pleasure lay }>re<*is(']y in the everlasting re- 
ward of one's good deeds by God. Jiidepcndeiitly of these 
truths, however, they could more or less subscribe, mutatis 
mutandis, to the principles of Epicurus. 

One phase of Epicurus which especially ap]>ealed to the 
humanists, however, was his unceasing war against religious 
imposture and superstition. Lucian, in particular, several of 
whose works were translated by More and Erasmus, stressed 
this aspect of Epicurean doctrine.-'' Ilis Alexander or Pseudo- 
7nantis, translated by Erasmus, is rich in reference to Epicurus. 
Alexander the impostor hated bitterly Epicurus, “that is, the 
man who saw deep into the nature of things and who alone 
glimpsed what was true in them." He was well-disposed to 
Plato, Chrysippus, or Pythagoras, and was on cordial terms of 
peace with them, but he hated “ that intractable fellow, Epi- 
curus " (as he used to call him) ; and his hale was well-founded, 
for Epicurus considered all his tricks ridiculous and ludicrous."'^ 
Alexander, therefore, solemnly burned the epitome of Epicurus 
in the middle of the forum. Lucian continues: That Impious 
character did not at all consider how great advantages that 
volume would bring to those who set themselves to reading it, 
and how great peace, tranquillity, and liberty it would produce 
in them, for the reason that it would release them from bondage 
to fears, specters, and portents, and would take away vain 

Icarornenippus, Opera, 1. 213 Erasmus calls tlie view blaspliemous in Symboh 
Caiechesis 2 Opera, 5 1148 

In De Quatuor Seetts PMosophonm, Svpplementum Ficinianuim (ed P. 0 
Krisleller; Florcnliae, in aedibus L S OLschki, 1937), 2 9, Ficmo expounds Epi- 
curus’ teaching on the happiness and the mdift’crence of Ihe gods, and then quotes 
Lucretius (2, 646 sqq ) 

Oinnis omm per se divuin nalura necesse cst 
Immorlali c%o summa cum pa(*e frualur, 

Scinota a nosLris rebus .seiinictaque ionge. 

®“The Utopians, loo, *‘be dciylcd wyLh Lucumes merye conceyies and lestes” 
(Utopia, p. 216) . 

Latin Ir. Erasmus, Opera, 1. 237. See references to Epicurus and Epiemeans 
in the rest of the dialogue. 
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hopes and unbridled desires, and would implant a sane mind 
and the truth, and would thoroughly purify the soul ... by 
right reason as well as freedom.” 

Epicurus clearly teaches that man’s highest good is pleasure 
and its attainment by each individual. Virtue and knowledge 
have no absolute value, independent of their relation to pleas- 
ure. In his letter to Menoeceus, Epicurus writes: Pleasure 
is our first and kindred good. It is the starting-point of every 
choice and every aversion; and to it we come back, inasmuch 
as we make feeling the rule by which to judge of every good 
thing.” This fundamental truth was well understood by 
Cicero, who causes Torquatus the Epicurean to speak in De 
Finibus as follows: 

This [the final and ultimate Goodj Epicurus finds in pleasure; 
pleasure he holds to be the Chief Good, pain the Chief Evil. This 
he sets out to prove as follows: Every animal as soon as it is born, 
seeks for pleasure, and delights in it as the Chief Good, while it 
recoils from pain as the Chief Evil, and so far as possible avoids 
it. This it does as long as it remains unperverted, at the prompting 
of Nature’s own unbiased and honest verdict. Hence Epicurus 
refuses to admit any necessity for argument or discussion to prove 
that pleasure is desirable and pain to be avoided.-^ 

These aspects of the philosophy of Epicurus were clearly 
apprehended also by Erasmus. In The Epicurean,” Hedonius 
labels as divine ” the sentiment of Epicurus who places the 
Happiness of Man in Pleasure, and judges that Life to be most 
blessed, that has most Pleasure, and least Pain.” Pleasure, 
in fact, is the only mistress w'ho has all men so firmly devoted 
to her that no evils can frighten and no arguments can tear 
them away from her, And Epicurus does not, perhaps, alto- 
gether absurdly make the famous statement that mortals indeed 
make errors in their judgments on pleasures, yet all of them 

""" Ibid . 240-41. 

Diogenes Laertius, “Epicurus,’" Lives of Eminent Philosophers (tr B D. 
Hicks; Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1925), 2 655. 

jr)g Eimhus Bonorum et Malorum (tr. H. Backham; Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1921), p. 33 
Colloquies, 2. 327. 

For other references of Erasmus to Epicurus’ doctrine of pleasure as the highest 
good, see Adagm, 3734 (Rumor puhlicus non omnino frustra est) , coL 1257, and 
Adagia, 3890 (V&rhts eoquams) , col. 1268 Adagia is used here as the abbrevia- 
tion for Adagiorum Opus (Lugduni, Gryphius, 1541). 
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with one mind desire and seek them, some in one way, others 
in another/’ 

To Epicurus every pleasure is good and desirable, but not 
every pleasure should be indulged in, either because it can be 
ultimately the source of greater pain than pleasure or because 
it can be a hindrance to a greater pleasure. Hence, Epicurus 
was careful to enunciate to Menocccus the following principle 
of selection: 

[SJince pleasure is our first and native good, for that reason we do 
not choose every pleasure whatsoever, but oftthnes pass over many 
pleasures when a greater annoyance ensues from them. And oft- 
times we consider pains superior to pleasures when submission to 
the pains for a long time brings us as a consequence a greater 
pleasure. While therefore all pleasure because it is naturally akin 
to us is good, not all pleasure is choiceworthy, just as all pain is an 
evil and yet not all pain is to be shunned. It is, however, by 
measuring one against another, and by looking at the conveniences 
and inconveniences, that all these matters must be judgcd.'‘‘^ 

Iledonius in The Epicurean ’’ does not believe that “ Epicurus 
himself would embrace a Pleasure that, has more Pain in it, 
and of longer conliniianee than the Pleasure itself.” A very 
clear and important declaration of E])icurean princii)les of selec- 
tion as applied to tlic advantages of the monastic life appears 
in De Coiitemptu Mundi: 

Epicurus denies that one should admit those pleasures from which 
greater troubles result. As for us we do not commit fornication or 
adultery. We do not gorge ourselves or carouse after the fashion 
of profligates; sober we see the rising of the sun, sober wc see the 
sotting of the sun, both of which they deny they have seen. All 
these things never happen without bringing more distress than de- 
light. We are neither capable nor desirous of becoming rich, or of 
being made illustrious by some official dignity; even in this we are 
not untrue to the teaching of Epicurus. For, since they are marked 
by little pleasure and much vexation, wc wisely are imwilling to 
buy a very small convenience at the price of a very great disad- 
vantage. In addition, he teaches that one must sometimes endure 

De Coniemptu Mimdi, Opera, 5. 1257. 

Diog. Laert , Lives, 2 055, 

Colloqum, 2. 829. Cf, also the following: \Iledonms], Is it not a notable 
Way of Merchandizing, to purchase a Pleasure, neither real, solid, nor of long 
Continuance, with so many Evils, greater and longer-lasting? 

'' Bpludaeus]. If there were nothing of Pam in the Matter, I should think him 
a foolish Trader who should barter Jewels for Bits of Glass.” — Ibid., 385. 
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pains in order to escape greater pains, and likewise that one must 
forego pleasures in order to achieve greater pleasures. What do 
we do? We suffer night-watches, fasts, loneliness, silence, and all 
the other hardships of this kind, lest we have to endure greater 
pains. . . . Did you believe that we had lost our pleasure? It was 
a matter, not of loss, but of exchange, and indeed of such an 
exchange that we received numerous intense pleasures for a few 
paltry ones.®- 

The similarity of these rules of selection to those of the 
Utopians is obvious. For '' in all thinges thys cautell they vse, 
that a lesse pleasure hinder not a bigger, and that the pleasur 
be no cause of dyspleasur.'' In like manner, it is the hope 
of a future reward in the form of a greater pleasure which 
inspires the Utopians to follow hard virtue or to suffer pain 
and sacrifice for the good of their neighbor.®^ The Utopians, it 
must be noted, add another rule of selection to the two already 
mentioned. It is the social principle that pleasure must '' be 
gotten without wrong or iniurie ’’ to one’s fellow man.®"* Epi- 
curus himself, however, does not treat or emphasize this pre- 
caution in any way, except in so far as fear of detection of crime 
vitiates pleasure painfully. 

Even in his own lifetime, Epicurus realized that '' ignorance, 
prejudice, or wilful misrepresentation ” had painted him as the 
defender and high priest of sensual pleasures. It is not an 
unbroken succession of drinking-bouts and of revelry,” he 
insists, ''not sexual love, not the enjoyment of the fish and 
other delicacies of a luxurious table, which produces a pleasant 
life; it is sober reasoning, searching out the grounds of every 
choice and avoidance, and banishing those beliefs through 
which the greatest tumults take possession of the soul.” By 
pleasure he himself means " the absence of pain in the body 
and of trouble in the soul.” This complete rest is the highest 

Opera, 5. 1257. 

Utopia, p 209. 

Utopia, pp 189, 193-94. 

Utopia, p. 194. 

®®Diog. Laert, Lives, 2. 657. 

Erasmus describes picturesquely the evils of drunkenness as follows: When 
hard Drinking throws a Man into a Fever, the Head-Aoh, the Gripes, Dizzmess, a 
bad Name, Decay of Memory, Vomiting, Loss of Appetite, and the Fa%; would 
Epicurus himself think this was a Pleasure worth seekmg after? — Ihe h-pi- 

curean,” Colloquies, %, S34. 
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state of happiness that can be attained. In this respect Ei)!- 
ciirus disagrees with tlie Cyrenaics. The latter will not avlinit 
a state of rest, is a. pleasure; they insist that pleasure must be 
accompanied by motion."^ Under the genus of i)leasure, how- 
ever, Epicurus embraces both pleasures coming from tranquil- 
lity and pleasures arising from motion. The latter, however, 
are inferior to the former since they imi)ly the sahisraetion of a 
want and are thus necessarily marred by dis(‘omfort, as, for 
example, eating by hunger The Utopians, too, consider these 
pleasures, as '' the baseste pleasures of all, as vnpure and vnper- 
fectc,’' because they neuer cum but accompanied wylh their 
contrary greiffes.” 

Like the Utopians,^^ Epicurus believes that pleasure and pain 
adequately divide all human experience. Torquatus the Epi- 
curean in Cicero s De Finibm explains that his master asserts 
that there is no such thing as a neutral stale of feeling inter- 
mediate between ])leasure and ])ain; for the state supposed by 
some thinkers to be neutral, being chara(‘t('ri/nd as it is by 
entire abseiu'c of ])ain, is itself, he held, a pleasure, ami, what 
is more, a pleasure of the highest order. A man who is con- 
scious of his condition at all must necessarily feel eitlun* pleasure 
or pain.’’ 

So far is Epicurus from being the philosopher of sensualism 
that he tenaciously holds, as Diogenes Laertius informs his 
readers, that mental pleasures are greater than corporal.*' The 


See Diog Laerl , Lives, 2 601. 

In their defense of health ixs a true pleasure {Utopia, pp, 2()4'-6), ll\e Utopians 
tacitly uphold the opinion of Epicurus against that of Aristippus and tlie Cyienaies. 

Diog, Laeit., Lives, 2 661 

Utopia, p. 208. 

*^This principle is implicit m the argument for health as a ideasure in Utopia, 
pp 205-6. 

Socrates maintains that there is '‘such a thing as a neutral slate, . . inter- 
mediate between them [pleasure and paml, and m the mean, being a quietude of 
the soul in these respects " Such is health to sick men and freedom from pain to 
men afflicted with severe pam. Hence, it is not “right to think the absence of 
pain pleasure, or the absence of joy painful.” See Pialos lieprddic (tr. J^. Sliorcy; 
Cambridge, Harvard University Fiess, 1035), 2, 381- 3. 

De Finihus, p. 43. 

Lives, 2. 661-03. 

For Epicurus, however, bodily plca.sure is indissolubly eonnecled with menial 
pleasure either as source, or eonoomitaiit, etc* This he taught in opposition to 
the Cyrenaics, who held that the pleasures like friendship or honor arc mdependent 
of sensation. 
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Utopians, too, account the pleasures of the mind to be “ the 
chiefist and most principal! of all.” Erasmus, as might readilv 
be surmised, feels that the man who should “lose the real 
Enjoyments of the Mind, for the counterfeit Pleasures of the 
Body is similar to the “ foolish Trader who should barter 
Jewels for Bits of Glass.” In his Contempt oj the World, he 
exclaims: 

Who is so blind that he does not see that the body is not even to 
be compared with the soul? As inferior, therefore*, as the body is 
to the soul in dignity, just so far the pleasure {volu'ptas\ of the soul 
is superior to the enticements \illecebrae] of the body. Mental 
pleasure, like the soul itself, is true, enduring, never cloying, genuine, 
virtuous, divine, and salutary. The enticements of the body, on 
the contrary, are false, passing, full of loathing, having more aloes 
than honey, foul, and death-dealing. It is impossible for the same 
person to enjoy both bodily and mental pleasure One must be 
lacking. If his counsel were asked, what would Epicurus advise’ 
Of course, that we should banish all those obscene enticements of 
the body lest they act as an impediment to the attainment of the 
more excellent and more sweet pleasures of the soul.^^ 

A special mental pleasure reserved for the learned is reading or 
thinking over the works of the most approved authors, among 
which are the Sacred Scriptures, the volumes of the Fathers of 
the Church, and even the lucubrations of such Schoolmen as 
Thomas Aquinas and Albert the Great. '' The writings of the 
pagan philosophers and poets are not to be eschewed by any- 
one who knows how to pick wholesome herbs among the 
poisonous ones/’ 

What, in the system of Epicurus, is the relation of pleasure 
to virtue? Prudence, the rational faculty by which man chooses 
and avoids pleasures and pains, is the greatest of the virtues. 
It is the source of all the other virtues, for it teaches that we 
cannot lead a life of pleasure which is not also a life of prudence, 
honour, and Justice; nor lead a life of prudence, honour, and 
justice, which is not also a life of pleasure. For the virtues 
have grown into one with a pleasant life, and a pleasant life is 
inseparable from them.”^® On the one hand, Epicurus does 

Utopia, pp. 206-7 

The Epicurean,” Colloquies, 2. 335. 

Opera, 5. 1257-58. 

Ibid., 1260. 

Letter of Epicurus to Menoeceus, Diog. Laert , Lives, 2 657. 
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not hesitate to proclaim that “ we clioose the virtues loo on 
account of pleasure and not for their own sake, as we take 
medicine for the sake of health on the other hand, he stipu- 
lates that virtue is ‘‘ the .vne qua non of pleasure, /. e. the one 
thing without which pleasure (*annot be, everything else, food, 
for instance, being separable, i. c\ not indis]:)ensable to pleas- 
ure.” After having thoroughly argued and weighed the ques- 
tion, the Utopians, like Epicurus, think ‘‘ that all our actions, 
and in them the vertues themselfes, be referred at the last to 
pleasure, as theire ende and felicitie,” but, at the same time, 
hold that the greatest part of mental pleasure comes from the 
exercise of vertue, and conscience of good lyffe.” The sacri- 
fice of a brief bodily pleasure in order to benefit one's neighbor 
is more than recompensed by a greater and triple reward: the 
approbation of one's own conscience, the remembrance of the 
gratitude of the recipient of the favor, and the firm hope of a 
future eternal reward.'*'^ Epicurus holds somewhat the same 
view. In an essay translated by Erasmus, Phil arch wriles: 
“'Epicurus, who maiiitaiiis that Ihe chief end of man is a most 
deep tranquillity, which is like a (juiet haven that is agitated 
by no waves and roars with no noise, says that ii is not only 
more beautiful to confer a benefit than to receive one, but also 
more pleasurable, for nothing begets joy as miuh as benefi- 
cence.” In fact, Epicurus stresses ihe pleasurable value of 
a good conscience. The man who has commilled injustice, 
even if he succeeds in hiding his crime, is continually fearful 
that it should be discovered. In this way, the violation of 
justice cannot be reconciled with a life of ])lcasure. 

In “ The Epicurean,” Erasmus equates pleasure with piety, 
not virtue. He maintains that “ no Jiody lives more pleasantly 
than they that live piously; and no Body more miserably and 
afflictedly than they that live wickedly.” The basic assump- 
tion is that he who lives piously enjoys the true Good,” for 
it is only Piety that gains the Favour of God, the Fountain 
of the cliiefest Good, that makes a Man happy.” Then 

Diog, Laerl., Lives^ ^ 003. 

Utopia^ p, 194. 

Utopia, p. ^07. 

Utopia, pp. 193-94*. 

Cum Principihus Maxime Fhloaophum Dehere Disputa7*e, Opeea, 4 48. 

Colloquies, 330. 

Ibid,, 332. 
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Erasmus, toward the end of the colloquy, proceeds to employ 
much the same tour de force which he had used in The Praise 
of Folly and to which many devout persons had objected. Just 
as he had made Christ the supreme example of foolishness, so 
here he makes Him the Epicurean par excellence: 

[N]o Body more deserves the Name of an Epicurean, than that 
adorable Prince of Christian Philosophers; for imKovpo? in Greek 
signifies as much as an Helper. Therefore when the Law of Nature 
was almost erased by Vice; and the Law of Moses rather incited 
than cured Lusts, when the Tyrant Satan ruled without Controul 
in the World, he alone afforded present Help to perishing Man- 
kind. So that they are mightily mistaken that foolishly represent 
Christ, as by Nature, to be a rigid melancholick Person, and 
that he invited us to an unpleasant Life; when he alone show’d 
the Way to the most comfortable Life in the World, and fullest 
of Pleasure. . 

Erasmus in his Paraclesis recognizes the importance given to 
a good conscience by Epicurus; “ Even Epicurus confesses that 
nothing in life can be sweet to man in the absence of a mind 
conscious to itself of no evil; from an innocent mind as from a 
fountain true pleasure [voluptas] gushes forth.” ■’* In his Con- 
tempt of the World, in imitation of Epicurus, he names a good 
conscience as the foremost of the pleasures of the soul: “ With 
Epicurus as our authority (lest we should depart from him) , 
we maintain that freedom from the horrible torture of a guilt- 
laden conscience is even the greatest of pleasures; for he who 
has nothing to grieve him, has not a little what gladdens 
him.” Hedonius in “ The Epicurean ” insists upon the bit- 
terness mingled with false pleasure, above all, “ the Torment 
of Conscience, Enmity with God himself, and the Expectation 
of eternal Torment.” 

According to Seneca, it is the inseparability of \irtue from 
pleasure, espoused by Epicurus and misunderstood by volup- 

Ibid., 342 

Opera, 6. *4 recto. 

Opera, 5 1257 

Colloquies, 2 334 “ The common People seek for a pleasant Life from ex- 

ternal Things, when nothmg wiU produce that, but a good Conscience; for a heavier 
Stone hangs over the Heads of those that have a guilty Conscience, than hangs 
over the Head of Tantalus himself; nay, it does not hang over their Heads, but 
vexes and presses their Minds, nor is their Mind tormented with a vam Fear, but 
expects every' Hour, when they shall be cast into Hell ” (iM., 344) . 
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tuaries, wliieli has drawn many debauchees to llie profession of 
philosophical Epieiireanisin, and tliey do not consi<ler how 
sober and absleniious Ihc ‘ pleasure ' of Epicurus really is — 
for so, in all trulli, I think it/’ Seneca conlinues: ’'Per- 
sonally I hold the opinion . , . that the teachings of Epicurus 
are upright and holy a-nd, if you consider them Oosely, austere; 
for his famous doctrine of ])leasure is reduced to small and 
narrow proportions, and the rule that we Stoics lay down for 
virtue, this same rule he lays down for pleasure — he bids that 
it obey Nature. But it takes a very little luxury to satisfy 
Nature! It was statements like these in Seneca (and 
Cicero, as has been seen) which undoubtedly helped ]\Iore 
to a greater understanding of the true position of Epicurus and 
his philosophy. 

The student of the Utopia is now in a better position briefly 
to evaluate the influences at work upon IMore when he pictures 
his Utopians as the upholders of the philosophy of ])leasure. 
The observation of Vespucci on the Epiemvanism of the bar- 
barous Indians, at best, could have been only a spark to set 
fire to the rough material already lying stored in More’s hu- 
manistic brain. The (Jreek text and lailin Lranslaiioii of Dio- 
genes Ijaertius made possible a more correct appraisal of Epi- 
curus after 1430. Valla, in conjunction with the award of final 
victory to Christianity, allowed an active defense of Epicure- 
anism to form an integral part of his opus, De Vohiptate ac 
de Vero Bono, Erasmus in l)c Contempiu Bfandi (composed 
ca. 1490) boasts and proves that the whole way of life of a 
true monk is Epicurean in its naturc.^‘‘^ lie employs the selec- 
tive principles of Epicurus in a thoroughly Christian context. 
The most important change is to stress the existence of God 
as man’s greatest good and happiness and the joys of reward 
in a future life, both of which Epicurus had denied. It is to 
the advantage of Erasmus to say nothing of Epicurus’ denial 

the Happy Life,'’ floral Essai/ff (Ir. J W. Basorc; CambndiJie, Harvard 
University Press, lOtPi), 52, 1^9-31 

In Erasmus* ** Soldier and Carlhusiany llie (Inrtliusijm explains that llic body 
“is satisfied with very little, if we live aceordiiiji*' lo Nature’* {(Jolloqnies, 1. 5264) 

Note ibat Seneca and Ckw> are the only two Latin authors who arc recom- 
mended by name m the Utopia (p, ^7) . 

Opera, 5 1S57, 
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of the pro\hdence of God, the immortality of the soul, and 
future retribution. Later, in his colloquy, The Epicurean 
(1533) , he uses the same devices and applies the same tests to 
the life of pious laymen instead of devout monks. In a word, 
by interpreting him for the better {in melius mterpretando ) , 
Erasmus christianizes Epicurus in a literary strain just as the 
writers of the Church had christianized Plato and x4ristotle in 
their apologetical works. 

The author of Utopia borrows from religion the fundamental 
truths which Erasmus had used to correct Epicurus, and then 
treats the whole question of happiness and pleasure, indepen- 
dently of revelation and Christianity, on the basis of pure 
reason. More is closer than Erasmus, who consistently empha- 
sizes and extols mental and spiritual delights, to the true spirit 
of Epicurus, particularly in laying stress also upon bodily pleas- 
ures, including health.®® He dexterously combats the ill-repute 
in which Epicurus stands in the popular estimation by appeal- 
ing to nature, virtue, and religion in defense of hedonism and 
by establishing for true pleasure criteria which insure the su- 
premacy of ethical and intellectual pleasures. In the final 
analysis, More’s Epicureanism thus becomes as noble in theory 
and fruitful in practice as Stoicism or Platonism. Far from 
being really radical, subversive, and corrupting, the Utopian 
philosophy is revealed underneath to be conservative, bene- 
ficial, moral, and salutary — a triumphant tribute to jMore’s 
powers of rhetoric. 

Loyola Umversity, 

Chicago, Illinois 


See Utopia, pp. 188-89 

the statement of Diodes as given by Diogenes Laertius, is correct. More 
and Epicurus differ on a policy basic to Utopia, namely, communism “ He 
[Diodes] further says that Epicurus did not think it right that their property [that 
of Epicurus and his friends] should be held m common, as required by the maxim 
of Pythagoras about the goods of friends; such a practice m his opinion implied 
mistrust and without confidence there is no friendship” {Lives, 539-41). 

See Utopia, pp 188-92. 
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signe of admiration,” as Puttenham^ called it rather than a 
test, as Cicero - thought, “ of whether a matter of worth to the 
learned has any commonsense value.” But in the comprehen- 
sion of the problem of “ Comus ” we shall probably be helped 
if, before we come to the examination of the masque, we 
observe Milton’s poetic method in an earlier work. 

The conflict between the esthetic and the intellectual dae- 
mons that struggled for superior utterance in Milton may be 
first seen in the half-light of the “ Nativity Ode.” The theme 
is not original just as the poem, in spite of the epodic arrange- 
ment of the strophes, is not exactly an ode. Nevertheless, it is 
by far the most luxurious of English verses on the Incarnation 
in its erudition and the most sensitively felt. Before it, the 
prior offerings of Jonson, Drummond, and Beaumont fade into 
the commonplaceness of theological cliche; and the more origi- 
nal poem of Southwell, which compresses its emotion within 
the narrow channels of gnomic expression, is companionable 
mainly in terms of a temperamental epitome. But the power 
of this poem does not spring from a true reconciliation of its 
intellectual and emotional disunities, but rather from the fact 
that they are not reconciled at all, or, better still, that they are 
erased in a unity of a higher order. When we look at the con- 
flict in its separateness, it seems like a tug-of-war between 
teams of majestic stallions — the thesis and the antithesis pull 
oppositely, the sjmonym and the anton3.Tn stretch each other, 
the metaphor dashes itself into divergent myths. That we 
accept this amazing procedure as artistically valid even to the 
extent that we overlook or apologize for such technical flaws 
as “ When such musicke sweet,” or the prolix roll call of the 
gods, or the badly rendered metaphysical excesses, demon- 
strates the immediate and isolateral reaction to this struggle 
of our own discordant organs of perception. It is, to use a 
favorite Renaissance figure, as a struck lyre that sets all others 
in vibration. But a discord will do this as well as a harmony. ^ 

The “ Ode ” begins with an induction in which time is 
negated so that the discord between the past and the present, 
which we clearly recognize, may be rendered into a concord of 
eternity, or into an essence of tune, which is timelessness. To 

^ The Arte of English Poesie (Cambridge, 1936) , p- 226. 

® Paradoxa Stoicorum (London and Cambridge, Mass., 1942) , p. 256. 
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this end the poem is carefully dated. The title and the induc- 
tion inform us that it. was written in the small hours of Decem- 
ber 21), 1G‘2(). So that wc shall be certain of this fact Milton 
reinforms iis in “ Klcgia Sexta “ 111a sub auroram lux mihi 
priina tulil.” This is a fact that Rlilton docs not want the 
reader to miss because he is about to invent the fable that this 
fact is untrue, that the real time is the last hour of the Pre- 
Christian era and that he is himself present in a land of palms 
and snow, a seventeenth-century interloper between the events 
of the Nativity and the Epiphany. This is the temporal con- 
flict, but what Milton docs is to i-cconcile it by pressing towards 
the eternal consequences of the Incarnation. By annulling the 
chronology of this event, he extracts the everlasting from the 
conflict between the past and the present. This is the first 
higher compromise. 

In the “ Hymn ” there are two central contentions: the 
minor dissonance between the two aspects of Nature and the 
major dissonance between the two kinds of harmony. These 
contentions are emphasized by the fact that the “ Hymn ” falls 
naturally into three sections: stanzas I-VII, VIII-XVIII, and 
XIX-XXVII. The myth of the sun (a familiar pun with 
Donne and Herbert) controls the movement of the first sec- 
tion and binds it to the lime theme of the induction. As the 
paramour of pagan Nature, the sun introduces the theme of 
the first section, and as the discarded and abashed lover, stay- 
ing in its road to reemphasize the time theme of the induction, 
it makes a limitary conclusion. The conflict between the 
flagrancy of i)agan Nature prior to the Incarnation and the 
subsequent shamefastness of the same personification is im- 
plied in the first two stanzas. The reconciliation here takes 
the form of Redemption. Nature, whose story is that of the 
Magdalene — an intrinsic baroque myth — is redeemed by the 
greater Sun. So the redemption that arises from this conflict 
looks forward to the redemption of man in the later stanzas 
just as Peace, the instrument of the redemption, the Concordia 
Christi, looks ahead to the basic conflict between the dpyLovia 
Christianis and the consonantia fagana. The rescue of Nature 
by the Peace of the greater Sun from the wanton embraces of 
the lesser sun is symbolized in the fifteenth stanza, for we 
know that she is to be registered among the daughters of God 
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just as the woman taken in adultery was placed in the com- 
pany of the saints. The conflict between immodest Nature and 
penitent Nature which results in the higher compromise of re- 
demption is recalled in the latter stanzas of the '' Hymn.” The 
lesser sun retires; the creatures of evil — contrary to folklore — 
depart; and peace comes with darkness and the single star. 
Milton, who usually accepts the primitive tradition that good- 
ness is light and darkness evil, reverses the formula. But this 
is artistically logical. Redemption must be associated with the 
Increate Sun before which the created sun is dark. 

The conflict between Christian and pagan harmony that is 
the theme of the second and third sections makes the Hymn ” 
an artistic wonder. Man enters at the beginning of the second 
section, but he enters to provide an audience for the sacred 
music which has not been heard since Eve succumbed to the 
wiles of Lucifer. Man seems, in fact, to be almost out of place 
in this dramatis personae which is so evenly divided between 
personified symbols and beings of a supernatural yet mytho- 
logical order. But the interesting thing is not that man is 
attentive to the heavenly choir, but that Milton succeeds in 
effecting an artistic harmony while describing a spiritual dis- 
harmony. When he contemplates the difference between the 
pagan and Christian world, he finds, like Plato’s friend xAi'chy- 
tas, a musical explanation. This is totally fitting, for Milton, 
as a good graecist, must have known that the definition of 
TTotrjrijg expunges the difference between poetry and music. 
Likewise he is not unaware that the concordia that he will now 
explicate poetically is the linguistic equivalent of the pax of the 
first section. 

It is not surprising to discover that Milton’s description of 
Christian harmony begins with a heraldic blending of clearly 
recognizable emblems: the circle, the globe, light. By the trick 
of the oxymoron they all become music, not a music of annota- 
tion but the essence of music. To this is joined the intermediate 
music of the spheres and the lower chant that the poet is com- 
posing. For Milton, like the composers of the Psalms, realized 
that the music of the creatures was a required melody for the 
base of Heaven’s organ; and he knew, too, that at the moment 
of the Incarnation, the harmony was without flaw for the first 
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lime since Creation.^ Dislcmperalurc conies with the death of 
God and then tlie full music cannot be heard until after the 
Day of Wrath. This is the theme of this section. ‘ 

While the integral metaphor of Christian harmony as IMilton 
conceived it has strong elements of pagan Pythagorcanism and 
while the poet mu.st have realized how often concordia, coii- 
scnsiifi, and con.wnajtlia appear as moral doublets in classical 
letters, yet he was unable, even while admiring, to perceive a 
])rcmier harmony in the ancient philosophy that was the intel- 
lectual extension of pagan theology. Throughout his poetry, 
and especially in Paradise Regained, a discrimination is care- 
fully made between Christian and pagan philosophy. I’lato 
and Seneca are great thinkers and noble men when they stand 
against a non-Christian facade, but they dissolve into nothing- 
ness before the Christian revelation. We have, as a result, in 
the third section of the “ Hymn,” a pageant of the gods <lrawn 
from the Old Testament and garmented by Belden. They have 
their music, too, but it is a music best described by the “ horrid 
clang ” of the Last Judgment. The “ Cymbals ring ” and call 
“ the grisly king aiul “ the dismal dance,” which is an awk- 
ward contrast l,o that of the angels " makes their ceremony 
more dreary. These phrases together with the cacophonous 
“ Timbrel’d Anthems dai'k ” of the devotees of Osiris are in- 
serted by Milton to suggest the nature of pagan music now 
‘ duinm ” before the majesty of the Incarnate song. Hence 
from this conflict between the limited music of the Church 
Militant and the discordant melodies of pagan theology, Milton 


® The universal character of tins harmony is carefully described in Adam’s 
morning prayer; PL, V, 145-208 

^ For an immense amount of important material on this subject see Leo Spitzer, 
“Classical and Christian Ideas of Harmony, '' Tradltio, II (101'4), 400-64; III 
(1945) , 307-64. The companion text in Milton is found in “ At a Solemn Music 
That we on earth with undiscordmg voice /May rightly answer that melodious 
noise; / As once we did, till disproporlion’d sin / Jarr’d against natures chime, and 
with harsh din / Broke I he fair music that all creatures made / To their great Lord, 
whose love Iheir motion sway’d /In perfect Diapason, whilst they stood/ In first 
obedience, and their slate of good. 

'^As in FL, V, 019-27: That day, as other solcm dayes, they spent /In song 
and dance about the sacred Hill,/ Mystical dan<*e, which yonder slarric Spheare/ 
Of Planets and of fixt in all her Whceles/ llcsemblcs nearest, mazes intricate,/ 
Eccentric, intervolv’d, yet regular/ Then most, when most irregular they seem* / 
And in Ihir motions harmonic Divine / So smooths her charming tones, that Gods 
own ear / Listens delighted. 
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anticipates the multitoned yet perfectly matched harmony of 
the Church Triumphant. This is the third and greatest 
compromise. 

The “ Ode ” has, then, three series of poetically expressed 
contrasts, and from each of them Milton draws a compromise 
that is far more splendid than the parts conflicting. From the 
variance between the past and the present, he evolves the solu- 
tion of timelessness; from that between Nature abandoned and 
Nature redeemed, he creates a Nature as immutable and untar- 
nished as Faith, Hope, and Peace; from the disagreement be- 
tween pagan and Christian harmony, he derives the harmony 
of God. Underlying all of this is the conventional modulation 
of the universal and the particular which is signified, for ex- 
ample, by the movement from the abstract character of Peace 
to her concrete manifestations, a modulation that is also orches- 
trated by the epodic contraction and expansion of the metri- 
cal line. The result of this artistic procedure is a magnificent 
unity that greatly affects us. 

This method of displaying the opposed unrealities and of 
drawing from the opposition a high poetic reality is a basic 
Miltonic technique. It is one of the more obvious methods of 
the greater poems, and the first two books of Paradise host 
afford us an important instance of its use. But Milton is not 
always successful in this process of bridging the chaos between 
opposed elements, and it is my contention that his failure to 
effect a compromise that is both poetically and intellectually 
greater than the warring opposites is what causes us so much 
trouble in the elucidation of “ Comus.” 

2 

The conflicts in “ Comus ” are both extrinsic and intrinsic — 
in structure, in pre-text, in theme, and in orchestration. They 
are conflicts that for many reasons Milton could not pacify by 
a higher compromise. For this reason the poem fails and we 
are baffled. To begin with we should notice that the poem is 
not a masque at all. The critical eye of Saniuel Johnson took 
this in at once. The poem, he said, is “ deficient ” as a drama. 
It is not a masque because it is not “ given up to all the freaks 
of the imagination.” The action, though human, is improbable 
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and unreasonable. The dialogue is not composed of speeches 
but ‘'declamations deliberately composed and formally re- 
peated, on a moral question.” The audience views the works, 
as a consequence, " without passion, without anxiety.” " It is 
a drama in the epic style, inelegantly splendid and tediously 
instructive.” ® 

All attempts to explain the exterior structure of " Comus ” 
since 1780 have been answers to Dr. Johnson. Warton replied 
in a note prefixed to his edition of the Poems, 

We must not read Comus with an eye to the stage, or with the 
expectation of dramatic propriety. . . . Comus is a suite of Speeches, 
not interesting by discrimination of character; not conveying a 
variety of incidents, not gradually exciting curiosity: but per- 
petually attracting attention by sublime sentiment, by fanciful 
imagery of the richest vein, by an exuberance of picturesque de- 
scription, poetical allusion, and ornamental expression. While it 
widely departs from the grotesque anomalies of the Mask now in 
fashion, it does not nearly approach to the natural constitution of 
a regular play. . . . This is the first time the old English Mask was 
in some degree reduced to the principles and form of rational com- 
position. ... On the whole, whether Comus be or be not deficient 
as a drama, whether it is considered as an Epic drama, a series of 
lines, a Mask, or a poem, I am of opinion, that our author is here 
only infenour to his own Paradise Lost.'^ 

W’^arton, as we see, is as obfuscated as Johnson. " Comus ” is 
not a masque; it is not a play. It may be a drama in the epic 
style, a rational masque, a suite of verses, a poem. It is in 
the last category that the Nineteenth Century placed the work 
and so avoided the structural issue. Macaulay thought of the 
masque as a series of " Majestic soliloquies ” and lyrics that are 
spoiled by the dramatic passages. " It is when Milton escapes 
from the shackles of the dialogue, when he is discharged from 
the labour of uniting two incongruous styles, when he is at 
liberty to indulge his choral raptures without reserve, that he 
rises even above himself.” ® Macaulay is truly running for a 
safe wicket and Walter Bagehot is hard on his heels. 

Comm has no longer the peculiar exceptional popularity which 
it used to have. We can talk without general odium of its defects. 

of th& English Poets (Oxford, 1905), 1 168-9. 

^ Op. cit (London, 1791), pp 262-3 

Milton,” The Works (London, 1871), 5. 13. 
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Its characters are nothing, its sentiments are tedious, its story is 
not interesting. But it is only when we have realised the magni- 
tude of its deficiencies that we comprehend the peculiarity of its 
greatness. Its power is in its style.^ 

The observations of Macaulay and Bagehot are born of an 
attempt to side-step the real problem of the external structure 
of Comus yet in modern times we have gone still further 
and listed the poem among the moralities, contending that it is 
a sort of belated Hickscorner or Lusty Juventus. We have 
failed to notice the testimony of the Latin motto or the variants 
between the printed poem and the manuscripts to Milton’s own 
dissatisfaction with the work. Granted that we do not know 
much about the masque and that those which we possess are 
essentially court entertainments, still we must confess that 

Comus ” is so diflferent from these as to be another thing. It 
is much longer than the masque as written by Jonson or Daniel; 
its cast of speaking characters is much smaller; its locale of 
action is much less fantastic; its plot, though not exactly more 
elaborate, is more tense; its theme is more serious; it is totally 
lacking in humorousness; and its emphasis is more on a drama- 
tic crisis than on spectacle, dance, costume, and even singing. 
We must also notice that it was given in a narrower hall than 
the great Jacobean masques, and that it concludes with a mock 
water pageant that is more properly part of an outdoor enter- 
tainment. The want of these qualities disestablishes Comus ” 
as a true masque although it does not make it into a drama. 
Nonetheless, I think that we can say that Johnson was right 
and Warton wrong when the former criticized Comus ” as a 
drama and the latter denied the validity of this criticism. 

To criticize “ Comus ” as a drama would be to do no more 
than extend Johnson’s remarks, and Tillyard, who has as fine 
a sense of style as any academic critic of our age, has already 
made some telling observations about this problem. In addi- 
tion, Tillyard has also very perceptively pointed out that the 
poetic texture of the masque is mixed in a fashion that suggests 
confusion rather than the more desirable quality of variety. 

Comus,” as he sees it, is a sequence of poetical experiments. 
The sub-surface technique, he discovers, is Arcadian, but there 
are also lapses into the manner of Elizabethan dramatists, into 

^Literary Studies (London, 1879), 1. 219. 
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pastrol expression, into pure poetry, into Jacobean phrasing, 
and, in one of the excised manuscript passages, into Restora- 
tion reaiismd“ But the patchwork of styles does not, it seems 
to me, end here because the pallium of classical tragedy covers 
the whole poem. The masque opens with a prologist like Poly- 
dore’s ghost of the Hecuba; and though he should expect the 
Lady and the Brothers — if the theme is what the commenta- 
tors say it is — to enter next, we have instead the antistrophic 
choral of Comus which is a modified form of an antimasque. 
We then have the declamation of the Lady which ends with a 
lyric to be followed by the stichomythic section between her 
and Comus. Other remembrances of an antique nature assail 
us as we follow the unfolding of the masque, which concludes, 
we must admit, wdth as fine an example of the deus ex machina 
as any Athenian could devise. So in its external structure 
“ Comus ” is a melange of various tendencies and styles that 
never merge into anything intensely organic. 

Granted that Milton was handicapped by the occasional re- 
quirements of the Bridgewater family and by the physical limi- 
tations of the hall in Ludlow Castle, I still cannot see that these 
restrictions necessarily resulted in attempts that fell short of 
compromise. Ha'vdng previously written the Arcades, a true 
masque, Milton was not inexpert in the formal technique. 
Here he intended to transcend current practice by attempting 
to create a more dramatic form of short entertainment; and 
though “ Comus ” has held the stage better than any other 
masque, it is, nonetheless, an error in artistic judgment, for a 
conflict between exterior form and style seldom results in a valid 
compromise. From a compromise between a masque and a 
short musical drama, one gets either an unstylized masque or 
an undramatic play. We miss the formality and the ritual of the 
masque, and we have a play totally wanting in suspense and 
character alteration. This is the first attempted reconciliation 
in “ Comus ” and it fails; but the unsuccessful pursuit of artistic 
compromise is further verified by the two pre-texts upon which 
the theme is founded: the Circe story annotated by Peele’s 
version of the Child Roland legend and Spenser’s account of 
Acrasia and Busyrane, and Geoffrey of Monmouth’s eponymic 
history of Sabrina. 


Milton (London, 1934) , pp. 66-75. 
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The Circe legend is introduced by the Spirit, who is really 
the Hermes of Homer in seventeenth-century dress. The two 
brothers are composites of the Wandering Emight, of Ulysses, 
of Guyon, and of Britomart. Comus is, of course, the son and 
and heir of Circe and the brother of Ariosto’s Alcina, Trissino’s 
Acratia, Tasso’s Armida, and Spenser’s mistress of the Bower 
of Bliss. Behind this pre-text there are several clear-cut tradi- 
tions. The Circe story was interpreted during the Renaissance 
as an allegory of the combat between Reason and Nature. 
Comes, the most authoritative mythographer of the era, puts 
it neatly: 

Ego Ulyssem rationis participem animae nostrae partem esse 
crediderim: Circen esse naturam: Uiyssis socios animi facultates 
conspirantes cum affectibus corporis, ac ration! non obtemperantes. 
natura igitur est appetentia rerum iilegitimarum. nam recta lex 
retinaculum & fraenum est depravati ingenii cum deceat existimare 
beluas, illas facultates. at ratio quae nos facit una Deo similes, 
invicta adversus eas illecebras appetentia persistit.^^ 

For Spenser the legend of Circe in the Guyon story becomes 
an allegory of a conflict between temperance and its opposite; 
whereas the story of the enchantment in the Britomart tale is 
an allegory of ch*astity. In the Old Wives Tale^ which Milton 
follows so closely, there is little beyond the mood of the satiri- 
cally horrific. But Milton by attempting to unite all the inter- 
pretations obtains only a polyglot translation. We notice, too, 
that the Miltonic solution does not follow the traditional work- 
ingout of the pre-text. Ulysses subdues Circe; Guyon brings 
down the Bower and captures the enchantress; Britomart breaks 
the power of Busyrane; and even the Wandering Knight aided 
by the ghost of Jack procures the death of Sacrapant. The 
brothers, though they have the advice of the Spirit and the 
Homeric Moly, do not succeed so well. Comus escapes with 
his crew; the Lady remains frozen in her chair. The fact that 
Milton again is trying to combine the masque and the drama 
makes in the case of this pre-text an unsolved conflict between 
well-established dramatic and allegorical traditions. Some- 
thing similar happens to the pre-text of Sabrina. 

I have a feeling that when the masque was first commis- 
sioned Milton intended to write a true masque based on the 


Mythologia (Patavia, 1616), p. 309 
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Sabrina story. The Bridgewater estate was washed by a tribu- 
tary of the Severn, and everyone living in that district must 
have known how^ the river came by its name. Some years before, 
Drayton had elaborated the myth poetically in the Poly-Olbion 
and added a touch of pathos, suggested perhaps by the account 
in the Mirror for Magistrates, to the end of Locrine’s natural 
daughter.^- But the Sabrina of '' Comus ” is not the Sabrina of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth or of the History of Britain, The his- 
tory as Geoffrey and, as subsequently, Milton recount it is that 
Gwendolen, having defeated Locrine and captured his mistress 
Estreldis and her daughter Sabrma, caused the daughter, off- 
spring of adultery, to be cast in the river and ordered that 
thereafter the river be called by the name of the unfortunate 
child. Caught once again by the requirements of the allegory 
and by the need for a compliment, Milton is first forced to 
change the first pre-text so that he can bring in the Sabrina 
myth and then he is forced to alter the myth to fit the revised 
first pre-text. In all previous accounts except '' The sad virgin 
innocent of all ” cf the second book of the Faerie Queene, the 
emphasis is placed on the betrayl of Gwendolen and this is 
Milton’s emphasis in the History of Britain}^ Here it is 
changed. Sabrina becomes '' a virgin pure ” and a guiltless 
dame ” who, flying the '' mad pursuit of her enraged stepdam,” 
commends here fair innocence ” to the river. Milton converts 
what seems to be history into a saint’s legend and governs it in 
part with the accounts of Circe’s anointing of Ulysses and of 
Florimell in the caverns of Proteus. This modification, though 
suggestive, can only bother those who have the original history 
in hand. It is the intellectual texture of the masque that baffles 
readers on all levels, and it is Milton’s failure to bring about a 
higher compromise again that produces this effect. 

Although a surprising amount has been written about 
'' Comus,” A. S. P. Woodhouse alone has made an attempt to 
untangle its meaning. In his cogently written essay he describes 

^^Wofrks (Oxford, 1933), 4 114-5. 

History of Britain, The Works (New York, 1932), 10. 15, see Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, 2 2-5 See also R Blemier-Hassett, “Geoffiey of Monmouth and 
Melton's ‘ Comus,’ ” MLN (1949) , 64 315-8 

The Argument of Milton’s Comus,” University of Toronto Quarterly (1941- 
2) 11. 46-71- See also J C. Maxwell, “The Pseudo-Problem of ‘Comus,’” Cam- 
bndge Journal (1948), 1. 376-80. 
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the several planes of meaning that we are to see in the poem. 
The central conflict, according to Woodhouse, is between Na- 
ture and Grace; under the first is Temperance and Continence, 
under the second Virginity. Sharing in both and connecting 
them is the essential doctrine of Chastity. There is little doubt 
about the correctness of most of Woodhouse’s analyses, but 
again no effective compromises are made and it does not seem 
to me that Milton’s artistic emphasis coincides with his intended 
moral emphasis. 

After the opening chorals, the two brothers enter. The 
Second Brother is in a fret for fear that his sister has fallen 
victim either to the hunger of an animal or the lust of a wild 
man. '' Within the direful grasp / Of savage hunger, or of sav- 
age heat,?' ” The First Brother hypothesizes on the nature of 
her virtue and recommends the wilderness as a place for moral 
contemplation. The Second Brother admits that all of this 
may be true for the lonely anchorite, but he reminds his elder 
that the Lady is beautiful and, consequently, a desirable prey 
for the incontinent. The First Brother says that she has 
hidden strength, and the Second Brother asks whether this is 
the strength of Heaven. The First Brother then lectures on 
chastity and virginity, virtues defended by both classical allus- 
sions and angelic guardians. His homily is belied almost at 
once by the Spirit, who — in spite of his announcement in the 
prologue that he is sent as the defence and guard ’’ of wan- 
derers in Comus’ territory — is forced to report that the Lady 
has fallen into the hands of Circe’s son before he could prevent 
it. The brothers are now told how to overcome Comus, but 
it is shortly made obvious that the Second Brother’s original 
fears are sound. Comus escapes unpunished with all his crew, 
and the Lady is finally released not because of her ’idrginity or 
through the offices of one of '' the thousand liveried angels ” 
but through the magic powers of a pagan water spirit, whose 
myth was renovated for this purpose. 

The failure of this part of Comus ” to come off according 
to promise is further complicated by Milton’s unsuccessful at- 
tempt to establish a true intellectual conflict in the debate 
betw^een Comus and the Lady. This is the most dramatic part 
of the poem and we are quite ready to agree with Johnson that 
it '' wants nothing but a brisker reciprocation of objections and 
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replies to invite attention and detain it.” Its effectiveness as a 
dramatic episode is destroyed by a double flaw. Though it 
starts out with a certain amount of dramatic excitement, the 
scene quickly degenerates into a philosophic dialogue as eclectic 
as one of the dialogues of Cicero; and the initial excitement is 
immediately quieted by the fact that we know almost at once 
that there is no danger of the Lady’s accepting the offer of 
Comus. The ethical premises of the debate are, in the second 
place, so mixed that the intellectual colors run together and are 
never well marked. Comus adopts a modified Neo-Epicurean 
argument that is reminiscent of the argument of Valla in the De 
Toluptate and for which we are somewhat unprepared because 
he had earlier been charmed by the Lady’s song of all 
Heaven’s harmonies ” — '' a sober certainty of waking bliss ” — 
and had talked of making her his queen. The Lady meets the 
first half of Comus’s proposition with statements that he prop- 
erly labels as '' stoic,” and she refells the second half with the 
quasi-Christian concept of virginity. She is half-rational, half- 
intuitive. Her character, like that of Comus, also undergoes a 
forest-change, for the innocent young maiden of the early poem 
becomes a muUer doctissima with the stern frigidity of an 
adolescent Isabella. 

We feel that if Comus had maintained his character, he 
would have countered the Lady’s objection with the ration- 
alistic-materialistic premise of Valla: '' Nullum in rebus hu- 
manis intolerabilius virginitate tormentum est but to our 
surprise he stands tongue-tied before the dogmatic rhetoric of 
the Lady. He falls back on the formula of the official Chris- 
tian tempter and says, Be TOse and taste.” If dramatic logic 
had been allowed to control this scene, Comus would have made 
his point. The Lady’s victory seems as much a tour de force 
as the final half- Christian, half-Platonic admonition of the 
departing Spirit. 

Denis Saurat put his finger on the central difficulty when he 
wrote: There is little that is Christian about Comus!' That 
is an accurate observation, and yet in recent times the masque 
has been too often read as a treatise on Christian morals. The 
virtues celebrated in the poem, as Milton and any other seven- 

Mzltofi: Man and Thnker (New York, 1925 ) , p. 16 . 
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teenth-century man knew, are Christian only by adoption. 
Both the Sixteenth and the Seventeenth Centuries were aware 
that Virtue existed before Grace. They noticed that among 
the pagans there were temperate nations like Sparta, tem- 
perate classes like the Magi, and many temperate individuals 
like Plato and Seneca. Xot all the examples of this virtue 
dvrelt in the circle of Saturn. Any Englishman of this era 
could also recount the virtuous lives of the chaste Penelope, 
Lucretia, Sophronia, Zenobia, and Timoclea or of the virginal 
Biblia, Daria, Spurina, and Euphrosyna. So the core of the 
theme is Christian only in terms of modern prejudice. 

If the theme is not exclusively Christian, the time of the 
action is not necessarily fixed in the Christian era. The tem- 
poral circumstances are set by the pre-texts of Sabrina and 
Comus. Sabrina is the grandchild of Brute; she lived a gen- 
eration after the fall of Troy and a great time before the 
birth of Christ. Though the dramatic time is nowhere stated, 
there is every reason to believe that IMilton thought of the 
action as taking place in Pre-Christian Albion. The Spirit, for 
example, is not a guardian angel but a daemon ( as he is called 
in the Trinity MS) from the Timaeus, He comes from "" the 
starry threshold of Jove’s court, talks constantly of the pagan 
pantheon, of nymphs of wood and steam, and, when he finally 
leaves the stage, goes off to a pagan paradise. Comus is no 
refugee from Pandaemonium but a true son of Circe and Bac- 
chus — notice how contemporaneous he is with Sabrina — who is 
well-acquainted with the upperclass members of the pagan 
underworld. The Lady and her brothers spend most of their 
time in a Pre-Christian ambient and their conversation is 
studded with classical mythology. When the First Brother 
wishes to illustrate his lecture on chastity, he calls Antiquity 
from the old schools of Greece ” and tells us about ]\linerva 
and Diana and not about the virgin martyrs of the Primitive 
Church. So the hands of the dramatic clock point to pagan 
time. 

But Milton refuses to maintain the obinous chronology. He 
tries for a temporal compromise by scattering Christian meta- 
phors through the masque in order, I think, to accent the utili- 
tarian fiction — as indicated bj" the first speech of the Spirit and 
the second or presentation song — that all of this actually hap- 
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pened to the Bridgewater children on their way to join their 
parents. This is a conflict similar to that of the Ode ” but it 
cannot be compromised by means of unassimilated Christian 
metaphors. The two chronological divisions simply cannot be 
washed together and the metaphors confuse the modern reader. 
Though the characters in general speak like pagans, they be- 
come momently Christian. The Spirit uses expressions like 
'' sainted seats/’ and sin-worn Comus mentions the path 
to Heaven the First Brother capitalizes '' Heaven ” and refers 
to armored '' angels and the Second Brother comes out with 
a Roman figure: For who would rob a hermit of his weeds,/ 
His few books, or his beads, or maple dish.” The Lady has 
most of the metaphors: '' soft votarist in palmer’s weeds,’' 
“ Conscience,” Faith,” Hope,” hovering Angel,” He, the 
Supreme Good,” who '' would send a glistering guardian, if 
need were,/ To keep my life and honour unassailed.” Instead 
of effecting a higher compromise, this method leads us to be- 
lieve that the characters are uncertain about their theology 
and their chronology. But perhaps we have missed the real 
point of the masque. 

In the printed and manuscript versions the title is '' A Mask 
presented at Ludlow Castle.” This may come as a surprise to 
some readers because the earliest critics refer to it as Cojnus 
and few twentieth century readers think of it under any other 
title. The reason for this is clear; the character of Comus domi- 
nates the masque whether Milton intended it to or not. One 
cannot imagine 2Iacbeth if it were untitled getting the popular 
title of MacDujf or Hamlet becoming Claudius. Likewise if 
Milton’s theme of chastity had been firmly brought home, this 
masque might be known as The Mask of Chastity or The Mask 
of the Virgin. There is, I believe, a reason for this. 

Though chastity or %drginity or temperance triumphs in the 
masque, the thing that is really interesting is the process of 
temptation. This is a theme dear to Milton’s heart and one 
on which he elaborated in all of his greater works. If we can 
assume that the time is Pre-Christian, “ Comus ” takes a place 
as part of a tetralogy. In Paradise Lost we witness temptation 
at the beginning of things in heaven, in hell (the temptation of 
Sin) , and on earth. In Samson we see temptation of an adum- 
brator of Christ \mder the Old Law and how it was withstood. 
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In Paradise Regained we w'atcli the temptation of Godman and 
the ordination of the New Dispensation. In '' Comus we are 
spectators at a pagan temptation. From all of these ^dcarioiis 
experiences we can draw lessons for our own guidance. The 
masque seems to me to be an experimental piece in this respect, 
a prolegomenon to the three great poems. But the conflict 
between the dramatic theme and the moral theme is never 
made quite clear and never artistically compromised. 

Because in the Ode the conflicts eventuate in higher com- 
promises whereas in the masque the conflicts in external struc- 
ture, in pre-text, and in thematic texture continue to struggle 
for an equation that cannot be written, the Ode ’’ satisfies us 
esthetically and the masque does not. The cause for the failure 
of Milton to achieve this compromise in the masque results, I 
suspect, from ]\Iilton"s constant artistic indecision which, as 
Waldock has demonstrated, accounts for ruptures in the logical 
technique of Paradise Lost. The history of Comus among 
the critics suggests that Milton was unable to convey his mean- 
ing through a dramatic form: hence it is probably a good thing 
that Adam Unparadiz’d became Paradise Lost. Perhaps 
Milton, too, learned from his experience with "" Comus.” 


The Johns Hopkins Umversttp 



illLTOX AND METAPHYSICAL ART: 

AX EXPLORATION 

By Arnold Stein 

The traditional Descriptio Rei of Renaissance rhetoric was 
associated with painting. It was ideally a kind of speaking pic- 
ture, to be presented, not simply, but with rhetorical '' colors.” 
It was meant to be looked at, and so executed that it should 
seem as if the writer had painted rather than told, and as if 
the reader had seen rather than read. When such descriptions 
had no strictly functional purpose, it was expected that the 
artist would make the most of his chance to luxuriate in a 
display of his craft — as Homer and Virgil had done. 

I want to begin by looking at one such display of Milton’s 
craft — or rather, at one aspect of that craft, the control of the 
tenses of the verbs. Satan has just ordered his standard raised. 

All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand Banners rise into the Air 
With Orient Colours waving: with them rose 
A Forrest huge of Spears: and thronging Helms 
Appear’d, and serried Shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable: 

{Paradise Lost, I, 544 ff .) 

It is in the past tense; were seen sets the time. But the effect 
of rise and waving is to move the action out of the past and 
make it seem out of time. (The infinitive rise dominates the 
passive were seen-, partly because the preposition is omitted, 
and partly because rise is rhythmically the climax of its line 
and the preceding line.) Then the action returns definitely to 
the past with rose. One might look at it this way: the two 
verbs in the past tense are a kind of framework preceding and 
following the two verbs that give the impression of being in 
the present tense. Or look at it this way: all the details in a 
picture cannot be seen at once. The picture was there before 
the details could become discernible, so start it in the past 
tense, but tactfully. The banners rise with a kind of active 
i^ediacy that thrusts aside for the moment abstract logical 
time. For another moment time is suspended in the flutter 
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of the orient colors waving. Then the next details come into 
focus; their approach to us is in the past tense. We must 
remember that the past tense is the real tense of these lines, 
and that the present tense was an illusion. To the eye, the 
first details perceived seem to be happening as they are seen. 
But the details that emerge later, since they are later, are more 
easily subject to logical order. What seemed to be happening 
all at once, assumes a pattern of sequence. 

We have been considering the picture dramatically, in terms 
of the impact upon us of the details. But what we have seen 
so far is only the background of the picture. Once the details 
have made their impact, and have emerged through the 
gloom,” they move no longer. They are the static Ijackground, 
and quite properly in the past tense. For this picture, 'we are 
now able to observe, is a verbal one; and we must not expect 
to see the details in quite the same order that we should expect 
if this were an actual painting before our eyes. When the 
background is finished the tense changes: 

Anon they move 
In perfect Phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of Flutes and soft Recorders; such as rais’d 
To higlith of noblest temper Hero’s old 
Arming to Battel, and in stead of rage 
Deliberate valour breath’d, firm and unmov’d 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat, 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches, troubl’d thoughts, and chase 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. 

They and their music move towards us, in the active present. 
But the heroic mood suggests other pictures (and sounds and 
feelings) to the mind, and these rise from the past. Part of 
the richness of the present procession moving forward are these 
associations with things that are past, and yet, w^hen evoked, 
seem more present than past, more intensely present because 
they bring with them the richness of the past. Perhaps one 
ought to think of this as part of the depth of the foreground, 
part also — ^for the poet as painter — of the past inextricably 
involved in the present. This sense of time, as we have already 
seen, works both ways. Some of the participles have, I think, 
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a modifying effect that suggests the present. If this, together 
with my treatment of rise and waving, seems an unwarranted 
piece of subtlety, consider the following lines, which continue 
the quotation: 

Thus they 

Breathing united force with fixed thought 
Mov’d on in silence to soft Pipes that charm’d 
Thir painful steps o’re the burnt soyle: and now 
Advanc’t in view they stand, a horrid Front 
Of dreadful length and dazling Arms, in guise 
Of Warriers old with order’d Spear and Shield, 

Awaiting what command thir mighty Chief 
Had to impose: 

This too appears to be following the same kind of pattern 
of sequence that we observed in the first passage. Once the 
detail has become fixed in focus, it is put in the past tense. 
But the effect is not quite so simple as that. Present and past 
are w’oven together. The present participle breathing (unde- 
fined in time) introduces the past verb moved\ and then the 
past participle advanced (undefined in time) introduces the 
present verb stand. There they are, brought forward and 
motionless, awaiting the command their chief '' Had to im- 
pose! ” (In its magnificent defiance of mere logic had confirms 
the complex depth of the picture.) 

Then, with the emergence of new details, the present tense 
is used unequivocally: 

He through the armed Files 
Darts his experienc’t eye, and soon traverse 
The whole Battalion views, thir order due, 

Thir visages and statures as of Gods, 

Thir number last he summs. And now his heart 
Distends with pride, and hardning in his strength 
Glories: For never since created man, 

Met such imbodied force, as nam’d with these 
Could merit more then that small infantry 
Warr’d on by Cranes: 

The historical allusions lead us once more into the past tense, 
and by the time we have wound our way through a dozen lines 
and returned to Satan the tense of the foreground has become 
definitely past. It remains so through a passage of extended 
description not concerned with motion. And then: 
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He now prepar’d 

To speak; whereat their doubl’d Ranks they bend 
From Wing to Wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his Peers; attention held them mute. 

Thrice he assay’d. . . . 

The device of the historical present is familiar enough in Milton, 
and in other writers. WTiat I believe to be unusual is the shift- 
ing back to the past tense immediately after the present tense 
has been used to bring a part of the picture forward. But even 
this, in the example under consideration, is a piece of relatively 
simple technique compared with the complicated effects of the 
earlier passages. 

To look backward then: the description is a painting, and 
plainly not a photographic one in its characteristics. It skil- 
fully arranges depths and chiaroscuro; it is vague and sharp, 
suggestive and defined, real and unreal. It secures all these 
effects 'while it is obeying literary la'v^'s, and this though the 
final effects may approximate those of painting. 

Something has been gained, I think, by isolating the verbs. 
But I do not want to sugggest that I have illuminated more 
than a single important device in this literary painting. Before 
proceeding to more important considerations, I want to com- 
ment briefly on some matters that I cannot settle but do not 
wdsh to ignore. For one thing, the phrase Of depth immeasur- 
able,” in the first passage, confirms the effect of the verb tenses, 
and gives the impression of depth so frequent in the back- 
grounds of Renaissance paintings. Another phrase, in guise/ 
Of Warriers old ” — especially the in guise — brings in the note 
of strangeness, the imaginative unreality through which art 
achieves the real. Another observation that deserves note is 
the fact that for the poet a picture, however rich in details, 
need not be confined to one frame. The picture may move 
imperceptibly into a second picture and then into a third, the 
foreground of one becoming the background of the next, and 
so on. And yet the effect (except perhaps for the technique 
of the close-up) may remain closer to the effect of painting 
than of cinema. 

Another, and more important, problem I have not considered 
is this: the way the art of music contributes to the verbal 
painting. I should say that, though there are special musical 
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effects, in general the music is conveyed after the manner of 
painting. But some qualifications are necessary. It is true 
that the verse is delicately sensitive to the kinds of music being 
played by the Flutes and soft Recorders a calm noble 
march at the beginning, a rhythm and verbal music more per- 
sonal and tentative and consoling at the end. But though we 
have something of the immediate effect of “ Flute and soft 
Recorders,'’ the effect is less definite and less complete than 
some of the immediate effects of painting that we have already 
studied. Perhaps we have an approximation of the range and 
rhythm of the pipes, but little more. Another musical effect 
may be observed. The poetry, more in the manner of music 
than painting, can repeat the theme, altered and enriched: 

Mov’d on in silence to soft Pipes that charm’d 

Thir painful steps o’re the burnt soyle. . . . 

But this must be qualified too, for painting also can work by 
repetition, of color or line. (All this must be understood as 
tentative, for I am basing my generalizations upon personal 
experience of effects rather than upon intimate knowledge of 
technique.) The distinction I think I see is partly a matter of 
space: in music (as in a literary picture) you cannot take in 
the whole outline at once; you must wait for development; and 
m this sense it is possible to arrange a longer interval for the 
ear than for the eye. At least this seems to be so in the lines 
under consideration, where the return to the original theme 
occurs after the long development has erected the implications 
into a kind of musical architecture. To me this musical enrich- 
ment of the theme is an effect parallel with the poetic richness 
of the procession that moves forward in the present while 
evoking associations with things that are past. 

These, I think, are the chief effects that are close to the art 
of music. But the lines just quoted illustrate the really closer 
affinity with painting. The illusion of music is neither so imme- 
diate nor so complete in its details as the illusion of painting. 
In verbal painting we seem to be seeing the pictures, but we 
seem less to be hearing the music than to have heard it. A 
man with eyes, but no knowledge of painting, could still visu- 
alize these verbal paintings. But he could not, if he had not 
been a listener who had experienced music, imagine these musi- 
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cal effects; though we can, through the poet's mediation in 
these lines, hear music with, our inner ear, by means of the 
esthetic memory. The painter could do most of this too. And 
Milton, in creating the illusion of music (though my qualifica- 
tions are disproportionately long; , has worked mostly in the 
visual manner of the painter. By the movement of his figures 
and by their faces, the painter could suggest the effects of the 
'' Deliberate valour and the power (perhaps on different 
faces) '' to mitigate and swage.’’ Also more available to the 
painter than to the composer of Milton’s day is the art that 
can create the sensations of walking with painful steps over 
burnt soil — and all while being charmed by music. 

£ 

So far I have been trying to convince myself and the reader 
that I have worked over these lines diligently. By mastering 
some of the externals I have been trying to earn the right — to 
qualify, as it were — to make statements about the internal 
qualities of the poetry. I want to say something about why I 
feel this to be great art and great poetry. Reasonable caution 
would avoid the word great. But I have gone almost as far as 
I can with reason and caution. I am reminded of the chron- 
ology of my experience with the passage: I felt it to be great 
poetry before I had much reasonable confirmation that it was 
even great art. (I am using the word art arbitrarily: to refer 
to the technique, the management of the materials, the form, 
I am quite aware that it is a critical error to separate form and 
content; but I am equally aware that it is a more serious dis- 
tortion to act as if form were everything, and this is what often 
happens when critics reverentially refuse to consider content. 
Critics who insist that form and content are indissoluble — 
even for the temporary convenience of critical purposes — 
should slop talking about technique: which I do not propose 
to do.) Perhaps the precedmg analysis helps confirm the feel- 
ing that the passage is great art. But I have no illusion that 
anything important has been said about the poetry. 

Let us return to the art. One possible standard of great- 
ness has been implicit in the discussion — ^the richness of the 
complexity; and more important, the degree to wLich one can 
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significantly analyze the complexity and still not reach any 
essential mysteries. By this standard the first stanza of Mr. 
Wallace Stevens’ Sunday Morning is great art. 

Complacencies of the peignoir, and late 
Coffee and oranges in a sunny chair. 

And the green freedom of a cockatoo 
Upon a rug mingle to dissipate 
The holy hush of ancient sacrifice 
She dreams a little, and she feels the dark 
Encroachment of that old catastrophe, 

As a calm darkens among water-lights. 

The pungent oranges and bright, green wings 
Seem things in some procession of the dead, 

Winding across wide water, without sound. 

The day is like wide water, without sound, 

Stilled for the passing of her dreaming feet 
Over the seas, to silent Palestine, 

Dominion of the blood and sepulchre. 

And so it is. The intricate complexity of attitudes is woven 
into its pattern of sounds, rhythms, meanings, and suggestions, 
with the essential attitude controlling all, yet allowing the 
other attitudes their due measure of freedom, but no more. I 
quote this stanza because of the attitudes, which give the sig- 
nificant depth to the complexity. Of course the attitudes can- 
not be separated from the suggestions in the words and 
rhythms. That is always true, but the reverse is not neces- 
sarily true: the words and rhythms can very easily be sepa- 
rated — they are in many poems — from any genuine and sig- 
nificant complexity of attitude. Then we have a surface 
complexity. 

Let us look at an example, for the distinction is of course a 
relative one. This is the third and concluding stanza of a 
poem about the perfect square ” of a city block. It is one 
of Mr. Karl Shapiro’s early poems. 

0 neat, 0 dead, what feeling thing 
Could buy so bare! 0 dead, 0 neat, 

What beating heart could sink to buy 
The copy of the die complete. 

It is certainly not just verbal in its complexity, and the ideas 
are inseparable from the expression — as in great art. But a 
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principle of balance is violated. Here the expression flaimt- 
ingly dominates llie ideas, as in another kind of minor art the 
ideas dominate the expression. The complexity is meretricious; 
it annoys us when we see through it, for the contrivance is not 
justified by the results. In this sense all ingenuity, ail complex 
art, runs a risk: it compels us to admiration and study. In 
these lines, once we have picked the rhetorical devices apart, 
we cannot recognize even the disiecti membra poetae; and some- 
how we cannot put the pieces together again, for there was no 
inviolable mystery that we could not get at. Everything came 
apart, for it was all surface; and what ingenuity and will can 
put together, ingenuity and will can take apart. 

I am dwelling on this because there are kinds of complexity 
that must not be allowed to pass for great art. I am not dis- 
carding — I merely am not discussing — ^poetry that gets com- 
plicated effects through "" simplicity.'"’ That is a great art 
which does not come within the scope of this discussion. I am, 
however, rejecting surface complexity. It is apparent that 
there are formulas for being complex; and many modern poets 
have mastered them, just as poets in every age have deceived 
themselves vdth formulas. One may, for instance, believe that 
poetry develops and enriches language without regarding that 
benefit as more than a kind of by-product of poetry. And 
though one certainly should not minimize the importance of 
medium, neither should one elevate the medium over the art. 
To push this a little further: there is a distinction between 
variations on a theme and variations on variations. It is 
plain enough which kind of complexity works by surface multi- 
plica tion. 

Milton’s variations are on a theme, a traditional rhetorical 
theme. His basic method, though not necessarily better than 
Mr. Stevens’ in Sunday Morning^ is certainly different. The 
subtleties do not advertise themselves as subtleties, though 
they do, and quite rightfully, in Sunday Morning. Milton gets 
his great effects through making the ordinary extraordinary. 
The natural habits of the English language are made to yield 
miracles without seeming to. But, I repeat, that is only one 
method of art; it is not a standard. More significant is Milton’s 
not really trying to paint or make music vith words. It is 
true that he did not have easily available — as do modern 
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poets — the techniques for such enterprises (though baroque 
artists were dabbling in that sort of thing) . But it is clear that 
he had no major interest in such a performance. He wished to 
get some effects of painting and music, but for a purpose in 
poetry; and the other arts are perfectly subordinated to poetry. 
Could Milton have known the symbolists we might have had 
more and different musical effects; or from Mr. Stevens he 
might have learned some important devices for suggesting the 
effects of painting in verse. But would he have done much 
more in this passage.* And would that have made the art 
greater.?* 

These questions caimot of course be answered. But they are 
worth asking and, even indirectly, trying to answer. What is 
the purpose of this passage.? To return to our rhetorical defini- 
tion: it is a descriptio rei, not serving any immediate functional 
purpose and therefore an opportunity for the artist to display 
his skill. Milton has done this, though he has — if we wish to 
speak more precisely — rather displayed the effects of his s kill 
and concealed the causes. He has, incidentally, been providing 
pleasure, not unimportant in a long poem. Part of the pleasure 
lies in our recognizing the concealed art, as the pleasure in 
another kind of art might lie in recognizing and apprehending 
the obscure, or in appreciating the brilliance of ingenious new 
tricks of style that say what has been unsayable. A value-judg- 
ment is not strictly relevant. Milton simply preferred certain 
kinds of technical triumph that suited his art and its purposes. 
But this passage is not merely a technical performance, a vir- 
tuoso piece. As Milton subordinated the arts of painting and 
music to the art of poetry— I risk the tedious— he subordinated 
the art of poetry to something else. 

The immediate goal in this passage (it is really involved in 
the pleasure, for without Ciceronian “pleasing” there could 
be no “ moving ”) is to create an important kind of realism — 
to make Satan and his cohorts real and credible antagonists. 
But a larger goal — ^the whole poem — Phelps free the poet from 
any over-anxiety to make the immediate goal a striking success 
in itself. He can work with a large hand that does not have 
to linger trembling over the fine effects, trying to make them 
finer. If Milton performs a minor nairacle of craftsmanship. 
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the reader is not incited to pause in admiration and study. 
Nor is the reader of Milton compelled to pause or else miss 
what is most important in the poem — a surface complexity 
which must be unraveled, and which, when unraveled, tells all, 
and so loses the ne\'\Tiess that was indispensable to its charm. 
Such an art — the opposite, exaggerated, of Milton’s — makes 
exquisite variations on itself, saying its few things over and 
over, perhaps beautifully, with no integral pattern of growth 
and enrichment, but only a peripheral growth, in shades of per- 
ception, in cobweb-fine nuances of words; it waxes old like a 
garment, and the disenchanted reader must, if his taste is that 
of the writer’s, pass on in search of new newnesses. 

Perhaps the most distinctive quality of this passage of Mil- 
ton’s is the sense of bigness that informs it. Subordination is 
one sign of the bigness. Painting and music, the miracles of 
craftsmanship — these are securely smaller than the part, and 
the part is smaller than the whole. It is a sense of the whole 
that makes for the bigness: that allows the poet to create the 
exquisite mthout stopping there, that allows him his free and 
reckless development of larger implications which pass beyond 
the immediate goal of achieving realism. Milton’s realism needs 
further definition, but we can best approach that indirectly. 

Consider two quite different poems that illustrate the same 
important kind of realism that distinguishes Milton’s lines: 
One is immediate and sensual, Yeats’ Leda and the Swan; the 
other is the fairy-tale reality of the child’s world, Mr. John 
Crowe Ransom’s Bells for John Whiteside' s Daughter. They 
both have something very significant in common — a concern 
for more than the immediate, for more than the sensuous per- 
ception of things. Had Yeats’ poem ended after the first half 
dozen lines, it would have been, not a greater poem, but a more 
surprising accomplishment in realism. Such realism — ^not photo- 
graphic perceptions of the surfaces of things — seems to come 
from realizing the inner qualities of things; and such realization 
apparently cannot be gained from the things alone. It is the 
pattern, the framework, the larger meaning of Leda’s experi- 
ence — all this and chiefly this that permits Yeats to apprehend 
so greatly the brute immediate: for it is more than immediate. 
It is a critical distortion, but still illuminating, to compare with 
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it Edmund Spenser’s accomplished art of soft drowsy sensu- 
ality. It has its framework, the moral purpose, but that is for 
the most part carefully kept from putting pressure on the 
immediately sensual; and it is usually cached safely several 
stanzas ahead, to reappear at the right or wrong moment. 

If what I have said about Leda and the Swan holds, then the 
basic observation also applies to these stanzas from Bells for 
John Whiteside's Daughter: 

Her wars were bruited in our high window. 

We looked among orchard trees and beyond 
Where she took arms against her shadow, 

Or harried unto the pond 

The lazy geese, like a snow cloud 
Dripping their snow on the green grass. 

Tricking and stopping, sleepy and proud. 

Who cried in goose, Alas, 

For the tireless heart within the little 
Lady with rod that made them rise 
From their noon apple-dreams and scuttle 
Goose-fashion under the skies! 

How did everything in this childish world come to be so real, 
so clear and sharp before us that it can quite disregard the reali- 
ties of a grown-up world.^^ Not because it is a pure fragmentary 
vision; but because it is the terrible memory of an adult, of one 
who is trying to find a way to deal with his grief over the death 
of the child. The pressure of his need gives him insight, though 
the insight cannot afterwards carry over completely into the 
grown-up world of death and funeral. He returns, from his 
memory, with some evidence of relief, but the special quality of 
his insight was part of the child’s world, not of the adult’s: 
only as an adult tormented by the mystery of the child’s death 
could he enter the kingdom of the child. It was a painful seri- 
ousness (which, too easily, can blind the moralist to moral 
values in literature) that prevented Mr. Winters from recog- 
nizing the larger meaning of this poem. For it is not a lovely 
fragment but a perfect poem — and because of the mutual rela- 
tionship between the larger meaning and the specific memory. 

To return to Milton: his realism is distinguished by this 
same concern for more than the immediate. His subordina- 
tion, with its sense of the whole, is one external sign of the 
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bigness that can record the immediate and yet transcend it. I 
said earlier that one possible standard of greatness in poetry 
was involved in the extent of significant complexity one could 
discover without reaching any essential mystery. We are 
arrived at a place where this problem must be grappled with; 
for one mystery, as I see it, is in the sense of bigness that com- 
prehends, but is not limited by, the immediate. The lines 
most directly concerned are these: 

Anon they move 

In perfect Phnlanx to the Dorian mood 
Of Elutes and soft Recorders; such as rais’d 
To highth of noblest temper Hero’s old 
Arming to Battel, and in stead of rage 
Deliberate valour breath’d, firm and unmov’d 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat, 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches, troubl’d thoughts, and chase 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they 
Breathing united force with fixed thought 
Mov’d on in silence to soft pipes that charm’d 
Thir painful steps o’re the burnt soyle. 

The opening lines are a noble expression of one powerful atti- 
tude towards life. It is an attitude of stern self-discipline, not 
dependent upon the undisciplinable energy of rage. It is one 
answer to the challenge of life, but it is an answer that affirms 
its superiority by shutting out all alternatives and qualifica- 
tions. It offers the discipline, complete: deliberate valor, united 
force, fixed thought. It is noble, as superiority to self, as quiet 
certainty, always are. Though it is an answer best maintained 
while marching, it can shame into silence him who would argue 
or qualify. For men marching under discipline towards a goal 
are wdlling to sacrifice their lives; and that is an argument 
difficult for other men to contradict, except by marching them- 
selves. And yet, if we are not marching we recognize this 
answer as a limited one. The lines, beginning '' Nor wanting 
power,” and through From mortal or immortal minds,” ex- 
press another attitude. This is not so much an answer as an 
acceptance of what the earlier lines deny, by willed suppres- 
sion: an acceptance, neither defiant nor submissive, of the 
human condition. 
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This whole passage has an important purpose to fulfil. The 
fallen angels, and their leader, are full of doubts and fears, but 
they still desperately wish to be defiant. The only certainty 
they are capable of feeling is that of marching men. Yet this 
feeling is for fallen angels more a refuge than a strength. They 
stiffen m this feeling; the verse tells us so through the fiction of 
describing the music; and also tells us, with a wonderful indi- 
rectness, that the music is not wanting power to mitigate and 
swage — in the context a tremendous admission. Such com- 
forts are necessary. The artist is great enough in his sym- 
pathy, and in his art, to feel his way into the villains of his 
piece. Suddenly they are angels, though fallen; and like us, 
underneath our various exteriors, they are dependent upon 
comforts that are outside themselves. Satan and his legions 
of devils, the fallen angels, all humanity — ^for a moment they 
fuse and become one in their strength and weakness. It is only 
for a moment, but it is a bold moment. 

It is instructive to compare with Milton’s line, Anguish 
and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain,” another distinguished 
series of nouns: 

For the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new. 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain. 

This isn’t the same thing, and the difference is not merely a 
matter of neither-nor instead of and. If we accept what is said 
it is big enough and final enough. But is it more than a point 
of \dew, a desperate evasion proposed as an answer.^ — under- 
standable certainly, but so is the answer of marching men. The 
realism of the darkling plain ” is impressive enough, but a 
desperate thrust at finality is almost always impressive. We 
can accept, in art, many possible views of life; but if a limited 
and precise view is presented, it can hardly escape judgment in 
terms of both the validity of the view and the validity of the 
presentation. I do not want to become involved in this prob- 
lem now; I want only to emphasize this distinction between 
the reality of Arnold’s lines and the reality of Milton’s. The 
view presented by Milton is of a different and bigger quality. 
It sees the human situation '' steadily ” and whole.” It recog- 
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nizes the tangible and intangible pains, but recognizes too that 
they can be — ^not ended but chased; and from mortal or — this 
is the peak, suddenly and quietly mounted, from which all 
human horizons move magnificently back! — ^immortal minds. 
It is a reality for anyone who has not hardened into absolute 
certainties his human apprehension of things. 

3 

I have some generalizations to make, some earned by the 
preceding discussion, some not. This passage of Milton's meas- 
ures up to the most important standards of metaphysical art, 
and helps put some unimportant standards in their place. 

It has the kind of complexity that counts — an inner and 
functional complexity. If it is not elliptical, compressed, and 
intense in every phrase, that does not matter much. For that 
is not an important standard — it may suit the strategy of The 
Waste Land very well, but not that of the Four Quartets, What 
is important is that this passage has genuine tension. Nor is 
irony the only possible test, the only means by which a poet 
can earn " his vision. (I say this with sincere respect for the 
valuable work done by some of our modern critics. Perhaps 
they have done their work too well. There is point in Mr. 
Ransom's witty remark: We should be so much in favor of 
tragedy and irony as not to think it good policy to require them 
in all our poems, for fear we might bring them into bad fame.") 
Milton’s view of the way to earn a vision does not exclude 
irony, as we use the word today, but it is closer to what we call 
the drama of structure As therefore the state of man 
now is, what wisdom can there be to choose, what continuance 
to forbear, without the knowledge of evil? . . . that which puri- 
fies us is trial, and trial is by what is contrary," 

Tension is like complexity: it can be inner tension, or it can 
be surface tension. In many a modern metaphysical poem 
every line has tension. And all the shocks and dissonances 
may, in Mr. Joseph Warren Beach’s phrase, cancel " each 
other out. An esthetic that puts a premium on small ironies 
may not follow the separate ironies far below the surface. And 
so all the lively variations will proceed from the one theme; the 
theme itself is just accepted: everything proceeds from it. 
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lively and illuminating, but no more. The theme itself remains 
static, though the details may not. But the implications of the 
details do not really trouble and work the theme to make it a 
rich imaginative thing, greater and more significant by the sug- 
gestive evolvement of its implications. The difference is that 
between illustrating an idea and developing it with artistic 
imagination. It is the difference between using the esthetic of 
tension as a formula and using it as a standard. 

The greater the faith perhaps the greater the challenge that 
can be afforded, the greater “ recklessness,” the greater tension. 
This faith, of course, is quite different from a settled commit- 
ment not earned in the work of art. Perhaps a settled core of 
belief is necessary for such tension. I do not know. But cer- 
tainly essential is faith in the validity of the artist’s view, and 
in the reality that can be reached through the ordered — yet 
miraculously independent — struggle of a dramatic structure. 
The poet who could produce his lines about music, and as 
accompaniment to the forward march of the legions of devils, 
achieved a great tension. Compared with it, the minor devices 
of irony make a tinkling sound. 


University of Washington 



WHIG AESTHETICS: A PHASE OF EIGHTEENTH- 
CEXTUEA^ TASTE 

By Sa:muei. Kligeb 

1 

The close correlation of political party-ideals i;sdtli aesthetic 
appreciation of the fine arts constitutes an interesting chapter 
in the history of '' ta&te ’’ in England during the eighteenth 
century. IWiat may be called "'Whig aesthetics’’ represents 
an eighteenth-century system of critical apologetics or a new 
canon of taste in which Tories and Whigs, in accordance with 
their respective political principles, found themselves divided 
in their judgments on the qualities in a work of art which 
constitute its beauty. 

The political bias affecting the critic’s taste was especially 
strong in architecture. Elsewhere, I have been able to show 
that the Gothic taste was a Whig taste.^ The Gothic edifice 
came to stand for the entire liberalizing tendency of the 
"Whig movement towards parliamentary supremacy unfet- 
tered by monarchical control. WTiat is important in the dis- 
cussion of architectural theory is the association formed in 
some eighteenth-century minds between WTig principles of 
popular government and the freedom from neo-classical re- 
straints displayed in the inexhaustible imaginative energy- of 
the Gothic building; from the opposing Tory point of \dew, 
the symmetry and balance of the Grecian building apotheo- 
sized the Tory aim of maintaining national stability through a 
vested aristocratic interest and a strong monarchy. In short, 
the movement towards freedom from neo-classical restraints 
in architecture found the same advocates and opponents as 
that tow’ards freedom in political matters. The purpose of 
this essay is to show the parallel which the eighteenth century 
discovered — or pretended to discover — between parliamentary 
freedom and artistic freedom in garden-design. 

At the very outset of any discussion of eighteenth-century 

^ Samuel Ivliger, The * Goths ’ m England an Introduction to the Gothic Vogue 
m Eighteenth Century Aesthetic Discussion,” MP, 43 (1945) . 107-17. 
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aesthetic theory, it is important to remind oneself again of 
the pitfall to be avoided in the classic-romantic dichotomy 
embalmed in the older text-books of eighteenth-century litera- 
ture. Two ideas, as a necessary minimum, are essential to the 
understanding of the eighteenth-century critical mode. In the 
first place, no neo-classicist ever existed who taught that great 
poetry could be created by simply following the rules,’’ that 
art could dispense with the imagination; the neo-classicism 
represented basically an equilibrium of opposites in which '' rea- 
son ” and '' nature ” were the opposed terms, reason ” stand- 
ing for judgment, decorum, regularity, the '' rules,” where na- 
ture ” stood for imagination, novelty, inspiration, a pleasing 
irregularity.- The equilibrium of opposites was more or less 
stable, but its constant tendency was towards instability in the 
direction of undue emphasis on either reason ” or nature,” 
especially when such exterior forces as Tory politics with its 
intrenched beliefs in security and the status quo, or contrari- 
vise, the force of Whig politics with its stress on progress and 
an expanding future, tended to upset the equilibrium in either 
of the two directions.^ In the second place, the classic-romantic 
dichotomy can not answer satisfactorily questions it raises itself 
about the tendency in the period to correlate art and morals 
bi-laterally. Because of the equilibrium of opposites, the cen- 
tury took as its “ religion ” a rational compromise between 
extremes; the period sought, therefore, for a rational norm 
common to art and morals alike. In this way only, could 
politics (or religion, as Love joy has brilliantly shown) inter- 
vene at all in the discussions of the beautiful. 

On both sides, Tory and W^hig, of the question of style in 
gardening, much if not all of the discussion was so much critical 
shadovr-boxing in response to a need for overcoming what the 
Tories affected to think were Whig prejudices for excessive 
aesthetic irregularity or, on the other hand, what the Wdiigs 

® R S. Crane, “ English Criticism neo-classicism,” m Dictionary of World, Litera- 
ture, ed by Joseph T. Shipley (New York, 1943); the annual bibliography of 
eighteenth-century studies in the April number of Philological Quarterly since 1926 
frequently questions the stale formula provided by the classic-romantic dichotomy 
and calls for a re-valuation of eighteenth-century hterature. 

® Deism m religion, as Professor Arthur 0. Lovejoy has shoTO, tended to shift 
the balance (and mamtaui it there) towards the neo-classical pole; see A O. Love- 
joy, “ The Parallel of Deism and Classicism,” MP, 29 (1932) , 281-99. 
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thought were Tory prejudices for excessive aesthetic regularity. 
In reality, the Tory Chambers and the Whig William 31ason, 
in their actual pronouncements on gardening style, were largely 
in agi’eement on the fundamental principle of combining art 
and '' nature suitably in an equilibrium of the opposing terms 
without undue emphasis on the one and corresponding neglect 
of the other. The arguments, therefore, for a Tory or a Whig 
taste, proceed largely on the basis of the mere accident that 
Chambers, having been appointed to tutor the young Prince 
of Wales in art, antagonized the Whigs as a result. If Cham- 
bers had not received a royal appointment, the Whigs might 
never have found fault with his principles of design. 


2 

The World, in two essays dated 1755 and 1756, condemns 
the irregularity of Gothic architecture and the exotic Chinese 
style of decoration. The two passages reveal the association 
formed in the Tory mind between aesthetic irregularity and 
the Whig clamor for popular liberty. ^Miitehead, in essay no. 
153, connects the debased Gothic taste with ''our modern 
notion of liberty which allows everyone the privilege of play- 
ing the fool, and of making himself ridiculous in whatever way 
he pleases.’’ Essay no. 171 is also ironic on liberty in art and 
ill politics: 

. . . gives anyone the right to exalt the divinities of Pekin to the 
same degree of honour in his gallery paid to the Grecian Venus 
and Apollo, it would be an infringement upon British liberty to 
check his devotion.^ 

Samuel Bowden similarly detects an agitation set up by politi- 
cal factionalism: 

But there is a party spirit and bigotry of taste, in matters of litera- 
ture, and polite knowledge, as well as in religion, and politics.^ 

George Mason connects more directly than Bowden new tastes 
with Whig principles of liberty: 

^ The World in Alexander Chalmers, British Esayists (London, 1802-03) , Essays 
no. 153, Dec 4, 1755, vol 28; Essay no 171, April 8, 1756, vol 29 
® Samuel Bowden, Poems on Variotis Subjects (Bath, 1754) , p xviii. 
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In this country, the spirit of liberty extends itself to the very 
fancies of individuals. Independency has become as strongly 
asserted in matters of taste, as m religion and government, it has 
produced more motley appearances, than perhaps a whole series 
of ages can parallel. Yet to this whimsical appearance of caprice, 
the modern improvements m gardening may chiefly be attributed.® 

John Aikin, \mtmg on gardening (1793) , also reflects the cur- 
rent pattern of ideas \vhich equated political liberty with a 
taste for natural ’’ art and tyranny with formal art: 

Even moral ideas are brought in to decide the preference; and a 
taste for nature is said equivalent to a love for liberty and truth; 
while the votaries of art are pronounced slaves to formality and 
constraint.'^ 

Washington Irving VTote home to America the amusing story 
of an embattled English squire defending his formal garden 
against the romantic republican garden: 

He admired this fashion in gardening; it had an air of magnificence, 
was courtly and noble, and befitting good old family style. The 
boasted imitation of nature in modern gardening had sprung up 
with modern republican notions, but did not suit a monarchical 
government; it smacked of the leveling system. I could not help 
smiling at this introduction of politics into gardening, though I 
expressed some apprehension that I should find the old gentleman 
rather intolerant in his creed. Frank assured me, however, that it 
was almost the only instance m which he had ever heard his father 
meddle with politics; and he believed that he had got this notion 
from a member of parliament who once passed a few weeks with 
him. The squire was glad of any argument to defend his clipped 
yew-trees and formal terraces, w^hich had been occasionally attacked 
by modern landscape gardeners.® 

The term nature is the most sacred word in the eighteenth- 
century vocabulary of philosophic and aesthetic ideas; ® it is 
also the most multivocal of the period’s terms, combining mean- 
ings which are very often in direct opposition to each other. 

® George Mason, An Essay on Design in Gardening (London, 1795), pp 50-1; 
originally published m 1768 

'^John Aikm, Letters from a Father to his Son (London, 1794, 3rd edition). 

Letter XV,” pp 148-9 

® Washington Irving, “The Sketch Book,” m IVork^ (Nottingham Society ed’n, 
N. Y., n d), 1 161. 

® Arthur 0. Lovejoy, “‘Nature’ as an Aesthetic Norm,” MLN, 42 (1947). 
445-50. 
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x4s the passages ciuoted show, the term '' nature ” in the sense 
of irrepressible energy-, novelty, formlessness, and antithetical 
to the same word in the sense of uniformity, decorum, regu- 
larity, is now also seen to stand in a Whig political perspective, 
bi-laterally covering moral and aesthetic meanings. 

3 

None of the passages quoted refers specifically to William 
Mason’s poem The English Garden, but it offered a clear illus- 
tration of the parallel between parliamentary freedom and free- 
dom in landscape design. The poem echoes an abiding faith 
in popular liberty, which in Mason’s mind evidently is joined 
to aesthetic freedom. 

The reference to Boston and the concluding lines on liberty 
point to Mason’s American sympathies and his opposition to 
George Ill’s policies: 

the sons of Peace 

Await the day, when, smarting with his wrongs. 

Old England’s Genius wakes; when with him wakes 
That plain integrity, contempt of gold, 

Disdain of slav’ry, liberal awe of rule 

Which fixt the rights of people, peers and prince. 

And on them founded the majestic pile 
Of British Freedom; 

In Book II, Mason deals wdth the question of a fence to sur- 
round the garden. Mason’s libertarianism is shown in the state- 
ment that the animals of the forest ''proclaim their hate of 
thraldom,” whereas 

Nothing brooks 

Confinement, save degenerate man alone, 

Who deems a monarch’s smile can gild his chains.^^ 

The formal garden is fenced with "tonsile yew,” and l\Iason 
elevates his objection to this feature of the formal garden to a 
political level. In a second passage, he makes even clearer his 
preference for the wild, natural garden on a political basis: 

William Mason, “ Tlie English Garden,’' in Works (London, 1811), 1. 310-11; 
J W Draper, William 3/ason* a Study m Eighteenth Century Culture (N. Y, 
1924) 

1. 248. 
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Each plant that springs 
Holds, like the people of some free-born state, 

Its right fair franchis’d; 

It is in some such sense as expressed in these lines that 
Washington Irving’s squire objected to republican notions in 
gardening.^" 

Mason's satirical poems, the Heroic Epistle and the Heroic 
Postscript, and Walpole’s notes thereon (printed for the first 
time by Paget Toynbee from the Harvard College manuscripts) 
continue the debate over Whig aesthetics. Walpole’s notes on 
Mason’s satirical poems make perfectly clear that the object 
of attack was not so much the landscape-designer and court- 
hireling Sir William Chambers as it was the Tory group who 
had persistently attacked all of Mason’s poetical productions: 

Sr William Chambers was a harmless Innovator on Taste; but 
Shebbeare, Sr John Dalrymple, Macpherson and Dr. Johnson were 
Assassins pensioned to asperse the Champions and Martyrs of 
Freedom, & to recommend the chains & massacres prepared for 
America. 

Additional notes by Walpole make clear the political connec- 
tion of Mason’s Ejiglish Garden: 

In Mr. Mason’s Georgic of which the Subject is more elegant than 
the Roman’s the living landscapes of Kent, Hamilton, & Brown will 
be preserved, when their groves are felled, & their lawns restored 
to the ploughshare, or desolated by Tyranny and Tax-gatherers. 

12 268. 

^®For another view of an eighteenth-century republican garden, see T New- 
comb’s Mr Hervey's Contemplations on a Flower-Garden (London, 1757) , pp 
16-7- 

Frugal republic this, how neat, how plain ^ 

’VTiate’er resembles the proud pomp of kings. 

All ensigns of vain royalty that blaze 
In princely palaces are banish’d hence, 

Ne’er welcom’d in this modest green abode. 

The poem goes on to describe a social cham-of-bemg in a garden which the poet 
somehow reconciles with his republicanism 

Nor has the florist’s care forgot to range 
Each family in its distinct abode; 

To different classes different spots assign’d. 

For a similar cham-of-bemg in an eighteenth-century garden, see Henry Jones, 
Clifton (Bristol, 1767) 

Paget Toynbee (ed.). Satirical Poems Published Anonymously by William 
Mason with Notes by Horace Walpole (Oxford, 1936) , p. 32 
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His Poem will preserve the Science, or restore it should no speci- 
mens remain. ^ At least it will show what a Paradise was England 
while she retained her Constitution — for perhaps it is no paradox 
to say, that the reason why Taste in gardening was never dis- 
covered before the beginning of the present century is, that it was 
the result of all the happy combinations of an Empire of Freemen, 
an Empire formed by Trade, not by a military & conquering Spirit, 
maintained by the valour of an Independent Property, enjoying 
long tranquility after Yirtuous struggles, & employing its opulence 
& good sense on the refinements of rational Pleasure 

Strilving obviously at the King’s policy towards the American 
colonies, Walpole points out that the Romans did not cultivate 
the amenities of the country ” for the pleasure in gardening 
but to facilitate the marching of legions against insurrection.” 
Continuing, Walpole declares: 

Considered in this light, Mr. Mason's English Garden is a beautifull 
Set of Cuts to a Commentary on our once-blessed Constitution. . . . 
The English Taste in Gardening is thus the growth of the English 
Constitution, & must perish with it.^^ 

Swayed by their strong libertarianism, Mason and Walpole 
conspired, therefore, to establish, whether they knew it or not, 
the notion of a Whig taste in gardening to match the Whig 
taste for the Gothic style in architecture. Certainly the oppo- 
nents of the informal garden associated, as we have seen, the 
new style of garden-design with Whiggism. 

There is a good deal of aesthetic confusion in Mason’s Eng- 
lish Garden, As Draper points out, the notes w^hich Mason 
supplied to his poem tend to place emphasis on rules and regu- 
larity whereas the scenes described in the poem itself are 
romantic,” Either political factionalism (in the tw^o pas- 
sages where it seems to be affecting the viewq)oint) or a gen- 
erally muddled aesthetics, or both, explain Mason’s failure to 
see that in point of fact the Tory Chambers also held the 
equilibrium of opposites: 

a judicious mixture of art and nature, an extract of what is good 
in both manners, would certainly be more perfect than eitherd® 

43-5. 

P. 45. 

Draper, op. cit , p 226. 

Sir William Chambers, A Dissertation on Oriental Gardening (London, 1772) , 
p. vin. 
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was mellowed and softened by long experience and successive trials; 
and not less improved in spirit and energy. Such vms the progress 
of our constitution, such is its character; such also was the progress 
of painting, such the character of its highest productions, at its 
brightest period 

Richard Payne Knight, the friend of Price, came to his defense 
in a poem entitled The Landscape, The poem includes lines 
deploring the Reign of Terror in France. Akhougli Repton 
had not explicitly compared the excessive naturalness of Price’s 
'' picturesque ” theory of gardening to the Reign of Terror, 
Knight reads the comparison into Repton 's remarks. In re- 
buttal, Knight declares: 

I assure Mr. Repton, however, that I will never follow the example 
which he has set, in liis Leiter to Mr Price, of endeavouring co 
involve speculative differences of opinion, upon subjects of mere 
elegant amusement, with the nearest and dearest interests of 
humanity; and thus to engage the popular passions of the times 
in dispute, which I am certain that he, as well as every other candid 
and liberal man will, upon more mature reflection, vush to keep 
entirely free from them. To say that his own system or rural 
embellishment resembles the British constitution, and that Mr. 
Price’s and mine resemble the Democratic tyranny of France, is a 
species of argument which any person may employ, on any occa- 
sion, without being at the expense either of sense or science.-^ 

Thus it was that the movement in aesthetics towards a freer, 
more natural style of gardening became a party-issue between 
Whigs and Tories, between friends and enemies of the Ameri- 

442-43 

Richard Payne Knight, The Land^,cape (London, 1795, 2nd edition), p. 101. 
It IS noteworthy that Knight, like his friend Price, has an evolutionary insight 
towards the growth of political institutions Both Knight and Price see primitive 
w’lldness or excesses as a necessary initial stage Growth, in their view, is ameliora- 
tive towards moie liberty which preserves the original primitive ardor for liberty, 
restraining it without destroying it Knsht condemns (p 92) the excesses of the 
French revolutionary rabble, but he makes iiis ultimate point 

“Yet, fiom these horrors, future times may see 
Just order spring, and genuine liberty ” 

Knight and Price, therefore, fasten on the element of restiamt or regularity m 
Reptoii's balanced theory of design and attack it as premature, leading to tameness 
Actually Repton and his opponents are m basic agreement on the need for a bal- 
ance except that they expiess it in different wmys Kmghts and Price’s evolu- 
tionary point of view’ may possibly be interpreted as Rousseauistic, see A O Love- 
joy, “ The Supposed Primitivism of Rousseau’s Discoune on Inequality P MP, 21 
(1923) . 165-86. 
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can and French struggles for liberty. The distinctive features 
of the entire dispute between Whigs and Tories (aside from the 
light it throws on the eighteenth century equilibrium of oppo- 
sites) was, in the first place, its correlation of art and morals 
(political morals in this case) . To understand the phenomenon, 
we must go back to Shaftesbury at least, if not to his philo- 
sophical mentors, the Cambridge Platonists, to see how the 
rational idea of ""taste,” bearing simultaneously ethical and 
aesthetic meanings entered into the stream of philosophic ideas 
in England.-- In the second place, the Whig appropriation of a 
freer aesthetic style, as if they had created it alone, is actually 
a transfer to the party of a contrast drawn earlier in the period 
between French servility under tyrants and English parliamen- 
tary liberalism, the inference being that the French were 
doomed to classical art. Sir William Temple’s discovery of a 
rapport between English liberty and England’s pre-eminent suc- 
cess in comedy; Dryden’s attack on the excesses of French clas- 
sical drama; Pope’s sneers at French despotism; Shaftesbury’s 
idea of an English national taste not yet crystallized but being 
created by analogy with English liberal government; Hurd’s 
idea that blank verse was more suited to English freedom than 
rhyming verse — all these are elements in the movements which, 
while condemning "" rule-ridden ” France, paved the way for a 
\Wig aesthetics. 

4 

Pope, in the Essay on Criticism, condemns rule-ridden 
France. Assimilating art to politics, he is making an appeal 
for liberalizing the rules in the name of English constitutional 
growth: 

But critic-learning flourish’d most in France; 

The rules a nation, born to serve, obeys; 

And Boilean still in right of Horace sways. 


For Shaftesbury’s correlation of art and morals, see Advice to an Author ” 
(Robertson, 2 225-30) , p. 237* “ And thus the sense of inward numbers, the 

knowledge and practice of the social virtues, and the familiarity and favor of the 
moral graces, are essential to the character of a deserving artist and just favourite 
of the Muses Thus are the Arts and Virtues mutually friends; and thus the sci- 
ence of virtuosi and that of virtue itself become, in a manner, one and the same. 
. . For the accomplishment of breeding is, to learn whatever is decent in com- 
pany or beautiful in arts . ” See also W G. Howard, Good Taste and Con- 
science,” PMLA, 25 (1910) . 486-97. 
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But we, brave Britons, foreign laws despis’d. 

And kept unconquer'd and uncivilised; 

Fierce for the liberties of wit and bold. 

We still defied the Homans, as of old.-" 

The passage, ahnost by itself, compels us to revise the anti- 
quated notion of Pope as a rigid neo-classicist since it is plain 
that it speaks against the rules. But aside from this important 
consideration— to be dealt with later— Pope’s scorn of rule- 
ridden France is an offshoot of a theory of climatic conditioning 
which will be interesting to trace. 

In 1659, John Evelyn published anonymously A Character 
of England, pretending that he was a visiting Frenchman criti- 
cizing the “ asymmetrie ”of London’s congested housing. The 
tmct proceeds, however, to defend English architectural prac- 
tice on the ground that the houses, 

by their diversity of frontings do declare a freedome of our Sub- 
jects, that what they acquire by industry, may be bestowed at 
pleasure; not obliged to build so for the wilfof the' Princes- Whereas 
the Citizens of Paris are so forced to uniformity, that their struc- 
tures seem to be only one continued magnificent wall loop-hol’d.-'* 

In 1664, Evelyn relates the diversity of English architectural 
style to national temperament: 

It is from the Asymmetry of our Buildings, want of decorum and 
proportion in our Houses, that the irregularity of our humours and 
affections may be shrewdly discerned.-'' 

A climate theory of humours was wddely prevalent during the 
seventeenth century. It was even observed by both foreigners 
and natives that England’s suicide rate was high because of 
the instability of English character. Evelyn thus traces, with- 
out mentioning the “ rules ” as such, aesthetic irregularity to 
the humours. 

Sir William Temple combines, in one discussion of English 

-’2 Pope, Essay on Criticism, 3 711 S 

The Character of England appeared in two editions in 1659 and w'as soon after 
attacked m a tract entitled Callus Castratus Evelyn published m the same year 
a third edition w'hich is, however, merely a re-issue of the second edition with a new 
title page See G Keynes, John Evelyn' A Study m Bibliography [Cambridge, 
University Press, 1937], pp 61-68) . I quote from page 9 of the “ third edition.” 

John Evelyn, tr , A Parallel of the Aniient Architecture u'lth the Modern by 
Roland Freart (London, 1707, 2nd edition) , “ Epistle Dedicatory ” (signed 1664) , 
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comedy, Evelyn’s separate viewpoints toward English political 
liberty and English temperament as the anterior explanations 
of English aesthetic inventiveness. In the essay Of Poetry 
Temple undertakes to show that England was pre-eminent in 
comedy because of its pre-eminence in achieving political free- 
dom. Temple’s argument, briefly, is that in a free country 
there is more latitude for the development of eccentricities and 
humours consequently, the outstanding success of English 
comedy is in its portrayal of humour-types. Temple says: 

It may seem a defect m the antient Stage that the Characters intro- 
duced were so few, and those so common, as a Covetous Old Man, 
an Amorous Young, a Witty Wench, a Crafty Slave, a Bragging 
Soldier. The Spectators met nothing upon the Stage, but wdiat 
they met in the Streets and at every Turn. All the Variety is 
drawn only from different and uncommon Events, whereas if the 
characters are so too, the Diversity and the Pleasure must needs 
be the more. But as of most general Customs in a Country there 
is usually some Ground from the Nature of the People or the 
Clymat, so there may be amongst us for this Vein of our Stage, 
and a greater Variety of Humor m the Picture, because there is a 
great Variety in the Life. This may proceed from the Native 
Plenty of our Soyle, the unequalness of our Clymat, as well as the 
Ease of our Government, and the Liberty of Professing Opinions 
and Factions, which perhaps our Neighbours may have about them, 
but are forced to disguise, and thereby they may come in time to 
be extinguish’t. Plenty begets Wantonness and Pride, Wantonness 
is apt to invent, and Pride scorns to imitate. Liberty begets 
Stomach or Heart, and Stomach will not be Constrained Thus 
we come to have more Originals, and more that appear what they 
are; we have more Humours because every Man follows his own, 
and takes a Pleasure, perhaps a Pride, to shew it.-® 

Temple does not mention France, but he describes the inhibit- 
ing effect of tyranny on comedy: 

On the contrary, where the People are generally poor, and forced 
to hard Labour, their Actions and Lives are all of a Piece; where 
they serve hard Masters, they must follow his Examples as well 
as Commands, and are forced upon Imitation in small Matters as 
well as Obedience in the great: So that some Nations look as if 
they were cast all by one Mould, or Cut out all by one Pattern, — 
at least the common People in one, and the Gentlemen in another. 
They seem all of a sort in their Habits, their Customs, and even 

J. E. Spingam, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1908-09) , 
S. 104. 
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their Talk and Conversation, as well as in the Application and 
Pursuit of their Actions and their Lives.-^ 

Concluding Ms discussion with some recollections of choice 
humour-tvpes he lias personally kno’vra such as a laundress 
given to the reading of Epicurus, Temple says: 

What Effect soever such a Composition or Medly of Humours 
among us may have upon our Lives or our Government, it ^must 
needs have a good one upon our Stage, and has given admirable 
Play to our Comical Wits* So that in my Opinion there is no Vein 
of that sort, either Antient or Modern, which Excels or Equals the 
Humour of our Plays.-^ 

Following Temple, other writers similarly detected a rapport 
between liberty and comedy. Congreve, in liis essay Concern- 
ing Humour in Comedy (1695) , remarks: 

I look upon Humour to be almost of English Growth, at least, it 
does not seem to have found such increase on any other soil. 
And what appears to be the reason of it is the Greater Freedom, 
Privilege, and Liberty which the Common People of England 
enjoy. . . v® 

Temple's influence was exerted directly on Steele as the Guar- 
dian paper no. 144 showy's: 

It is a very just and common observation upon the nations of this 
island, that m their different degrees, and in their several profes- 
sions and employments, they abound as much and perhaps more, 
in good sense than any people; and yet,^ at the same time there is 
scarce an Englishman of any life and spirit, that has not some odd 
cast of thought, some original humour that distinguishes him from 
his neighbor. Hence it is^that our comedies are enriched wdth such 
a diversity of characters, as is not to be seen upon any other theatre 
in Europe. 

Steele continues, quoting Temple at length, and ends by assert- 
ing English liberty. In condemning popery, he may mean 
France: 

So long as our wit and humour continue, and the generality of us 
will have their own way of thinking, speaking, and acting, this 
nation is not like to give quarter to any invader, and much less 

Ihtd , pp 104-O 
Ibid., p 106 

The Complete Works of William Congreve, ed Montague Summers (Solio, 
192S), 3. 167. 
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to bear with the absurdities of popery, in exchange for an estab- 
lished and a reasonable faith.®^ 

Neither Temple, Congreve, nor Steele have importunate 
doubts concerning the ‘‘ rules,” although the implication left 
by their admiration of English comic practice is on the side of 
liberalizing the '' rules.” It was left to John Dryden in his 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy to develop more systematically and 
thoroughly their observations on the liveliness of English 
humours-comedy in terms of a sharp contrast with the regu- 
larity of French drama. Neander constantly compares the 
liveliness of English drama with the dulness of French drama: 

And this leads me to wonder why Lisideius and many others should 
cry up the harrenness of the French plots, above the variety and 
copiousness of the English ... by their [the French] servile observa- 
tions of the Unities of Time and Place, and integrity of scenes he 
means by the latter, their avoidance of the English practice of 
mixing tragedy and comedy in tragi-comedy, they have brought on 
themselves that dearth of plot and narrowness of imagination, 
which may be observed in all their plays. . . . For, if you consider 
the plots, our own are more quick and fuller of spirit. . . 

Dryden offers a curious version of the theory of national tem- 
perament. The even and dull regularity of French plays, he 
says, 

may suit well enough wdth the French; for as we, who are a more 
sullen people, come to be diverted at our plays, so they, who are 
of an airy and gay temper, come thither to make themselves more 
serious. . . 

What Dryden is really seeking is a balance of '' art ” and '' na- 
ture,” regularity and liveliness; both qualities are present in 
the best art. Therefore, Neander says: 

To conclude on this subject of relations; if we are to be blamed 
for showing too much of the action, the French are as faulty for 
discovering too little of it: a mean betwixt both should be observed 
by every judicious writer. . . 

Pope’s sneer at political France has led him, in the passage 

Steele, Guardian, no. 144 (1713) . 

Essays of John Dryden, ed W P. Ker (Oxford, 1. 70, 76, 78. Italics are 
my own. 

p. 7S. 
p.75. 
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quoted above, to overstate the case against the '' rules ” in the 
line: 

We still defied the Romans, as of old.-^ 

But, if we read further, we note that Pope, like Dryden, re- 
dresses the balance in favor of the art-nature equilibrium: 

Yet some there were, among the sounder few, 

Of those who less presumed, and better knevr. 

Who durst assert the jus ter ancient cause. 

And here restored the Wit’s fundamental laws/"^ 

No one of the writers vre have discussed is an Aristotelian, 
that is, a critic treating formal aspects of art independent of 
makers or readers. The readers are not treated as mere readers 
but as climatically or politically conditioned readers. The 
critics overstate their cases, of course, since they would prob- 
ably have admitted under question that the qualities of a work 
of art are dependent only in part on conditions of milieu or 
political affiliation, the rest being a problem of formal struc- 
ture and design. The period’s tendency to correlate art with 
politics, religion, and morals drew criticism out of the orbit of 
Aristotelian exegesis. 


5 

It would be a simple matter to show that numerous writers 
(including Percival Stockdale, Lewis Theobald, Alexander 
Gerard, Oliver Goldsmith) during the eighteenth century con- 
nect English political liberty with relaxed '' rules,” but no use- 


The line refers to ancient British, history, to Boadicea s defiance of the Romans. 
®^Pope, Essay on Cnticum, 3 718 ff; Roscommon is higher m his praises of 
France than either Dryden or Pope but even so Roscommon has reservations on 
the point of English superior “ energy 

And Europe still considerably gains 

Both by their France good example and their pains 

From hence our generous emulation came, 

We undertook and perform’d the same. 

However, Roscommon adds: 

But ’who did ever in French authours see 
The comprehensive English energy? 

The weighty bullion of one sterling line 

Drawn to French wire, would through ’whole pages shine. 

(Roscommon, Essay on Translated Verse, in Chalmers, 8 S61 ff ) 
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ful purpose would be served. However, three additional mani- 
festations of this association stand out. First, foreign observers 
take it up.^® Secondly, Shaftesbury’s Letter Concerning Design 
is outstanding for its sensitive treatment of the idea. Shaftes- 
bury believes that an English national taste had not yet crystal- 
lized, but he is certain that the political freedom granted to 
Englishmen will be the determining factor shaping the national 
taste.” Thirdly, Hurd argues against blank verse by citing the 
e.xample of Milton. He connects Milton’s Whiggism with the 
deplorable practice: “ So that his love of liberty, the ruling 
passion of his heart, perhaps transported him too far.” 
Apparently, Hurd had distorted Milton’s own remark in the 
prefactory note to Paradise Lost: 

This neglect of rime ... is to be esteemed an example set, the first 
in English, of ancient liberty recovered to heroic poem from the 
troublesome and modern bondage of riming. 

There is not a tinge of political coloration in Milton’s statement 
except the bare, non-political term “ liberty.” The connection 
formed in Hurd’s mind between Milton the poet and Milton 
the secretary to Cromwell is only one reflection among the sev- 
eral we have seen of the contrast between Tory conservatism 
and Whig liberalism, French despotism and English freedom, 
which, in their aesthetic cognates, argued, in some English 
circles at least, for freedom from the more restricting elements 
of neo-classical aesthetics. 

Duke University 


The French translator of Thomas Whately’s Observations on Modem Garden- 
ing remarks “ Parmi les smgulantes qiie nous offrent les Anglois dans tons les 
genres, et qui caracterisent leur geme hbre, et ennemi de toutes les regies . . ” 
(L’Art de Former les Jardins Modernes, Paris, 1791, preface by the translator) 

2 ‘ “ ’\Yhen the free spirit of a nation turns itself this way, judgments are formed 
So much, my Lord, do we owe to the excellence of our national constitution 
and legal monarchy. . . (A Letter Concerning Design [written 17121, printed m 
1732 in the 5th edition of the Characteristics^ pp 22-3, in Second Characters], ed 
Benj. Rand, Cambridge, Mass , 1914 ) 

Richard Hurd, “On the Idea of Universal Poetry,” m Works (London, 1811), 
2. 24. 



WILLIAM DEAN H0^^T:LLS’ THEOPtA^ OF 
CPtlTICAL REALISM 

By Everett Carter 

Ternon Louis Parrington gave the name “ critical realism ’’ 
to that type of fiction which reports truthfully warped social 
relationships so that men may study and improve them; and 
until recently^ critical realism has dominated modern Ameri- 
can fiction. Yet William Dean Howells, whom Parrington 
called the prophet ’’ ^ of the new movement has been dis- 
owned by his disciples. Dreiser thought Howells well-meaning 
but ineffective; Sinclair Lewis said he was a piece of deadwood 
which Dreiser had to clear from the path of American litera- 
ture before it could progress; and historians of literary theory 
have either ignored Howells, as Norman Foerster did,“ or have 
repeated charges that he was a Victorian moralist " or an un- 
critical optimist.^ Was Howells genteel and complacent, or 
was he truly a critical realist.^ Did he believe in and fight for 
the theory of fiction which is a major theme in contemporary 
American letters.^ 

A clue to the answer to these questions, one observer has 
already sensed, must lie in the slender volume called Criti- 
cism and Fiction which Howells published in 1891. This is 
the work which is most frecjiiently quoted in critical appraisals 
of Howells. This is the book in which appeared the statement 
that has haunted critics of Howells to this day — the assertion 
that in America '' the wrong from class to class has been almost 
inappreciable,'' and that the American novelist therefore con- 
fines himself to '' the more smiling aspects of life." ^ E. H. 
Cady, sensing the inapplicability of the phrase to Howells’ later 
life, has tried to explain it away.^ But despite Cady’s efforts, 

^ Vernon Loins Parrington, ‘‘ The Beginnings of Critical Realism m America,” 
Mam Currents in American Thought (New York, 1930), 3 211. 

“Norman Foerster. American Criticism (New York, 1928) 

® George De Mille, Literary Criticism m America {New Y^ork, 1931) , 184 

^Bernard Smith, Forces in Amencan Criticism (New Y^ork, 1936), 165 

® Criticism and Fiction (New Y’ork, 1891), 128 

H Cady, ‘‘ A Note on Howells and ‘The Smiling Aspects of Life,’ ” Ameri- 
can Literature (May, 1945), 17 175-178 Mr Cady has called attention to the 
ubiquity of this phrase in American scholarship on Howells. 
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the phrase and its implications remain. Now a theory of 
realism which defines the aim of fiction as the criticism of exist- 
ing social forms must be the product of a mind dissatisfied 
with the society of which it is a part. Before it is possible 
seriously to consider Howells as the advocate of critical realism, 
then, it is necessary to explain this strange statement regard- 
ing '' the smiling aspects.” Fortunately the explanation is there, 
hidden away beneath the maze of complicating circumstance 
surrounding the composition of the volume of critical essays 
which heretofore has been assumed to be the manifesto of 
realism in x4merica. 

1 

The history of Criticism and Fiction begins with the series 
of monthly critical essays in Harpers, a series which appeared 
as the regular department called The Editor’s Study.” The 
department had been suggested to Howells by H. M. Alden in 
a conversation at the beginning of 1886, at the same time that 
Howells concluded a contract with the firm calling for at least 
one short novel every year, with at least one farce, and as 
much more as I could or liked in the various kinds I was sup- 
posed to be expert in.” Howells understandably balked at com- 
mitting himself to a several-thousand-word monthly essay in 
addition to this staggering amount of work. For, as he wrote 
further of the commitment: 

I had distinctly objected to it as forming a break in my fictioning 
. . . the effect would be detrimental to me as a novelist. I still 
think I was right, and that turning aside to critical essaying at 
that period of my career, when all my mind tended to fictioning, 
had the effect I feared.'^ 

Nevertheless, he agreed to do the job, and he regularly turned 
out his monthly stint until 1892. In the last essay, which 
appeared in March, he announced the intended publication of 
Criticism and Fiction: 

Not content with the passing result of his monthly ministrations 
of gall and wormwood, the ill-advised Study-presence thought to 
bottle a portion of it and offer it to the public, with the label 

Criticism and Fiction.” ® 

Howells, viTiting in J Henry Harper, The House of Harper (New York, 1912) , 
S21. 

® “ The Editor’s Study,” Harpe/s (March, 1892) , 84. 642 
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Criticism and Fiction, then, was avowedly a product of the 
scissors and pastepot. Howells made a book up of reprints 
from articles which he had not wanted to write in the first 
place, and which he regarded as a vexing distraction from his 
main job of writing fiction. When it came to wielding the 
scissors, therefore, it is not surprising that he used them vdtli 
haste; and this haste explains why much of the book is vague. 
It also precludes acceptance of the work as a unified piece of 
writing. 

The general technique he used was to clip passages from the 
“ Studies ” which dealt in general terms with either criticism 
or the art of fiction. He then arranged those excerpts dealing 
with, criticism under the Roman numerals I-XIII, and those 
dealing more with the art of fiction under the numerals XIV- 
XXVIII.® And he reprinted these excerpts with only the very 
minor changes needed to take them out of the magazine and 
into a book — the transformation of the editorial we ’’ to the 
personal '' I,'’ and the elimination of references to the Study.'' 
The amount of new material vTitten for the book is negligible, 
and consists entirely of short transitions which he supplied, in 
eleven passages, to bridge the jump from section to section. 
Elsewhere, he begins new thoughts and new sections without 
transitions. 

This policy of organization, in itself, makes for lack of direc- 
tion and total impact. But even more prejudicial to the coher- 
ence of the work is his surprising custom of taking paragraphs 
out of essays wTitten at widely spaced intervals and about 
widely different subjects, piecing them together — sometimes 
with a W'ord or tw^o of transition, sometimes without — and 
placing them all together under one Roman numeral heading. 
Such jerry-built essays are XII, XVII, XIX, XX, XXI, XXII, 
and XXVIII. 

Section XVII, for example, is made up of: 

(a) a criticism of Valera's Pepita Jimenez, w^hich first ap- 
peared in November, 1886, plus a short transition leading to 

(b) a statement about the good faith of the novelist, w-hich 
appeared in ilpril, 1886, plus 


‘^The edition used is tlie 1891 edition. The 1910 edition telescopes XXI and 
XXII into one essay, and the numbering is one less from that point on. 


5 
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(cj a criticism of Goethe, from June, 1886, plus a review of 
General Grant’s Memoirs, from March, 1886J“ 

Similarly, in Section XX, "we are at a loss to bridge the gap 
between a discussion of romance and a detailed evaluation of 
the art of Henry James until we realize that the first para- 
graphs of this essay appeared in May and August of 1886, and 
the paragraph about James in September, 1890J^ 

In section XIX, the fault of non-sequitur is pointed up by 
Howells himself. In the Harper s of February, 1888,^- he praised 
Tolstoi, and analyzed the great Russian’s power as stemming 
from his conscience. This conscience, Howells declares, com- 
manded him to portray life truthfully. Howells then stops, 
starts a new section headed by a Roman numeral, and then 
discusses the new subject of Emerson’s criticism of Shakespeare. 

But when it came to composing essay XIX of Criticism and 
Fiction, Howells clipped a passage from September, 1887,^® 
which dealt with popularity as a test of merit. In it, he had 
declared that public approval is no yardstick of literai-y worth, 
yet had hastened to add that he does not despise the “ unthink- 
ing multitude ” but rather finds every man interesting. He 
then had said: “ For this reason we cannot thank the author 
who teaches us not to know, but to unknow our kind.” Now 
let us go back for a moment and remember that when, in 
Harper s of February, 1888, he wrote an essay on the value 
of truth in literature, and then added some comments on Emer- 
son’s criticism of Shakespeare, he recognized the disparity be- 
tween the themes by inserting a Roman numeral heading 
between them. In the essay in Criticism and Fiction, however, 
he adds the paragraphs about Emerson and Shakespeare to 
the paragraphs about truthfulness to life in literature without 
so much as a paragraph break, simply adding the transition: 
“ Yet I should by no means hold him to such strict account 
as Emerson who felt. . . .” 

“ The Editor’s Study,” Harpei^s, 73 962-3 (November, 1886) ; 72 809 (April, 
1886); 73. 154 (June, 1886); and 72 649-650 (March, 1886). 

Editor’s Study,” Harper's, 72 972-973 (May, 1886); 73. 478 (August, 
1886); 81. 639 ff. (September, 1890). 

“ The Editor’s Study,” Harper's, 76. 480 (February, 1888) . 

The Editor’s Study,” Harper's 75 638-639 (September. 1887) . 
and Fiction (New York, 1891), 113 
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Howells’ scissor-work, it is clear, resulted in a number of 
essays the vagueness of which is the natural product of their 
hasty construction out of prefabricated materials. The result 
of his method is a forceless and pointless book. Nowhere is 
this more evident than in the concluding essay. Here, we feel, 
Howells recognizes the need to analyze the writer's place in a 
democratic society, and he makes a somewhat incoherent effort 
to express a faith and a creed. But the effort is fumbling, and 
we realize why it is inept when we see that he again relied on 
the sort of patchwork which characterizes the rest of the 
volume. And in the case of the last essay, he goes one step 
further in his too-ready use of the pastepot. For he actually 
takes words, sentences, and paragraphs which were not origi- 
nally concerned with the place of the ^\Titer in society, and by 
artful cutting and patching tries to make these old sentences 
carry the burden of new ideas. 

He begins the concluding section with a hundred new words 
which serve as a bridge between the preceding essay on holiday 
literature and the conclusion. Then he adds a paragraph from 
the x4ugust, 1889, Harper s about the Americans realizing the 
plight of the struggling masses. To this he directly pastes a 
paragraph from December, 1888, in which he had declared 
that literature devotes itself to the service of humanity by 
affirming that men and women who do the hard work . . . 
have a right to pleasure in their toil.” Then follows an excerpt 
from the January, 1888, Harper which begins: I do not 
think the fiction of our ovm time even always equal to this 
work. . . .” 

Now in its original context, this sentence had read: we do 
not think the fiction of our own time . . . always equal to this 
test . . and Howells had made it abundantly clear that the 
test ” he was referring to was the simplicity, naturalness and 
honesty which is found in Valdes’ Maximina, But in Criticism 
and Fiction he uses work ” instead of test ” and forces this 
paragraph into an entirely new context — ^proving that fiction 
should affirm man’s right to find pleasure in his toil. 

To the essay now formed of three excerpts from different 

“ The Editor’s Study,” HarperX 79. 479-80 (August, 1889) ; 78. 159 (Decem- 
ber, 1888); 76. 3^0 (January, 1888) 

Italics mine. 
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sources, Howells adds: “ The art which in the meantime dis- 
dains the office of teacher is one of the last refuges of the aristo- 
cratic spirit.” Then follows, verbatim, a paragraph from the 
September, 1887, Harpers}" In this original article, however, 
Howells had not been talking about didactic art at all. He 
had been discussing the work of Miss Murfree, whose position 
was that characters should be draviui realistically. Howells 
then had observed: “ It appears to us that the opposite posi- 
tion is one of the last refuges of the aristocratic spirit. . . .” 

It is clear that Howells, in his conclusion, was taking an old 
set of phrases and was attempting to reconvert them to carry 
a new message. The message was an important and exciting 
one. But the medium in which it was carried is necessarily 
feeble and incoherent. 

When we see how Criticism and Fiction was composed, when 
we observe that it is a compilation of snatches of articles written 
over a period of five years, we are immediately struck by the 
necessity of weighing the various judgments passed in it on 
the basis of the dates on which they were first written. This 
would be true even of a five-year period in an author’s life 
during which his ideas were subject only to the normal fluctua- 
tions of mood and fortune. But these five years were the most 
important and soul-shaking in Howells’ life. During them his 
mind was wrenched by “heartache and horror,” he was tom 
by an anguish at “ an atrocious piece of frenzy and cruelty,” 
he was haunted by visions of a “ hideous scene . . . forever 
damnable before God and abominable to civilized man.” The 
event which evoked these bitter cries from the usually gentle 
Howells was the execution of the Haymarket anarchists in 
Chicago in 1887. It has already been shown how influential 
this event was in Howells’ career,^® and Howells himself flatly 
declared that it changed his entire outlook. He wrote Hamlin 
Garland in 1888: 

You’ll easily believe that I did not bring mysefi to the point of 
openly befriending those men who were civically murdered in Chi- 

“ The Editor’s Study,” Harper*s, 75 639 (September, 1887) . 

Life In Letters, 1 404, and 1 401-40S. 

Walter Fuller Taylor, The Economic Novel in America (Chapel Hill, 194S), 
279 fi See also Mr. Taylor’s “ The Origm of Howells’ Interest in Social Eeform,” 
American Literature, 2 3-14 (1930) , and ‘‘ William Dean Howells and the Economic 
Novel,” American Literature, 4 103-113 (1932) 
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cago for their opinions withoiit thinking and feeling much, and 
my horizons have been indefinitely widened m the process.-'^ 

It would be wise, then, to fix the date of Howells’ first interest 
in the event which so deeply moved him, and to review the 
judgments which he passes in Criticism and Fiction on the 
basis of whether they preceded or followed this critical date in 
his life. Materials now available enable us to establish only 
two possible limits for this date. Howells wrote Thomas Perry 
that he became convinced of the anarchists’ innocence through 
reading their trial.” The trial did not end until August 20, 
1886, and thus August 20, 1886, is established as the earliest 
date upon which Howells could have become affected by the 
event. On November 18, 1887, Howells wrote that “ the last 
two months have been full of heartache and horror for me, on 
account of the civic murder committed last Friday at Chi- 
cago.” -- The latest possible date for the beginning of his 
interest in the affair is therefore September, 1887. Sometime, 
then, between August 20, 1886, and September, 1887, Howells 
underwent mental torture at the sight of a grave social injus- 
tice. Now let us review the smiling aspects ” section of Criti- 
cism and Fiction and see whether it was composed before or 
after he underwent this anguish. The oft-quoted passage reads: 

It used to be one of the disadvantages of the practice of romance in 
America, which Hawthorne more or less whimsically lamented, that 
there were so few shadows and inequalities in our broad level of 
prosperity; and it is one of the reflections suggested by Dostoiev- 
sky’s novel. The Crime and the Punishment [sic], that 'whoever 
struck a note so profoundly tragic in American fiiction would do 
a false and mistaken thing. . . . Whatever their deserts, very few 
American novelists have been led out to be shot, or finally exiled 
to the rigors of a winter at Duluth; and in a land where journey- 
men carpenters and plumbers strike for four dollars a day the sum 
of hunger and cold is comparatively small, and the wrong from 
class to class has been almost inappreciable, though all this is 
changing for the worse. Our novelists, therefore, concern them- 
selves with the more smiling aspects of life, which are the more 
American. . . 

Howells to Garland, January 15, 18SS, in Life In Letters, 1. 407 

Life In Letters, 1. 413 

Ibid,, p. 404 

Criticism and Fiction (New York, 1S91) , 127-128. 
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Here, then, is the paragraph which has been so vexing to 
scholarship. But was it written before or after August 20, 
1886.^ It originally appeared in the September, 1886, issue 
of Harper In the same number there is a note under the 

Monthly Record of Current Events ” which says: Our 
record is closed on the 15th of July.” Since a department of 
late news such as this would be held until the latest possible 
deadline for the magazine to go on the presses, it is safe to 
say that a contribution such as ‘‘ The Editor’s Study ” must 
have been in the forms before July 15. As we have already 
shown, Howells’ interest in the Haymarket Affair could only 
have begun after August 20, 1886. The smiling aspects ” 
paragraph was therefore written at least one month before the 
verdict in the Haymarket trial, and therefore at least one 
month before Howells could have been affected by it. There 
is, then, no question of why did Howells write this atypical 
statement.^ ” For the answer is that he wrote it before the 
event which changed his outlook and which therefore made 
the statement atypical. The question is, rather, w^hy, when 
he was using his scissors, did he not cut away this vexing 
statement.^ ” 

The new question can be answered when we examine the 
nature of the successive contexts in which this paragraph 
appeared, and when we note two significant changes which 
Howells made in the passage in its later forms. 

In Harper s for September, 1886, Howells discussed the bitter 
and tragic life of Dostoievky, and then added the paragraph 
under consideration. When it came to the issue of Criticism 
and Fiction in 1891, Howells clipped a passage from the 
February, 1890, "‘Editor’s Study” which had originally dis- 
cussed the differences between American and English novelists. 
To it he added a description of the differences between the 
physical and social settings of the two countries which had 
originally appeared in the October, 1890, issue of Harper 
Then to the essay formed by these two, he added “ the smiling 
aspects ” passage. It is clear that in the hasty process of build- 
ing essays out of prefabricated materials Howells felt that the 

“ The Editor’s Study,” Harper's, 73 641 (September, 1886) 

The Editor’s Study,” Harper's, 73. 641 (September, 1886) ; 80. 481 (February, 
1890), 81. 803-804 (October, 1890). 
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“ smiling aspects ’’ paragraph fitted in nicely with the new 
essay about the difference between the American and the Eng- 
lish art of fiction. But even then, he felt compelled to make 
two changes in the text of his original declaration, and these 
changes loom large in the perspective of the fact that in no 
other instance did Howells make significant additions or altera- 
tions in the wording of the original material. The first change 
was made Avhere the original read: “ We invite our novelists, 
therefore, to concern themselves with the more smiling aspects. 

. . .” This he changed to: “ Our novelists, therefore, concern 
themselves with the more smiling aspects. . . The sense 
was thus changed from one of exhortation to one of observa- 
tion. Secondly, after the words “ the wrong from class to class 
is inappreciable ” Howells added “ though all this is changing 
for the worse.” 

When the Library Edition of Criticism and Fiction AA'as 
issued in 1910, a peculiar circumstance enabled this “ smiling 
aspects ” passage to assume greater importance in the format 
of the work than originally intended. This circumstance was 
Howells’ decision to excise most of the derogatory remarks 
about English criticism and English fiction. Such an excision 
meant the removal of the passages from the February and 
October, 1890, “ Studies ” and left the “ smiling aspects ” sec- 
tion standing alone and naked, and exceedingly stimulating to 
the curiosity of the scholar. 

Another passage in Criticism and Fiction which needs to be 
reviewed in light of its original dates of composition is the con- 
cluding essay XXVIII, A^Fich somewhat vaguely advocates 
humanitarianism in literature. HoAvells says that the humane 
impulse is present in fiction, especially in America AA'here the 
height that the race has reached is an eminence which ” enables 
more men than eA^er before to see how the vast masses of men 
are sunk in misery that must every day grow more helpless.” 
Art, he declares, must make friends Avith “ Need.” The art 
Avhich “ disdains the office of teacher is one of the last refuges 
of the aristocratic spirit. ...” 

Strange words from the man aaFo in 1886 inAuted his fellow 
Avriters to concern themselves Adth the more smiling aspects of 
life! But not so strange when we see that the dates of first 
appearance of these words were August, 1889, December, 1888, 
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January, 1888, and September, 1887. The last date is possibly 
later than Howells’ first interest in the Haymarket Afiair. The 
other three dates certainly are. 

It is when reading this last essay that one feels the full regret 
at Howells’ method of composing Criticism and Fiction, Hidden 
beneath these inadequate and poorly connected sentences are 
the deeply felt and sincerely conceived beliefs of one of the 
most sympathetic figures in American literature. But after 
examining this essay, and other sections of the volume, one is 
compelled to reject it as a hastily contrived product of the 
scissors and the pastepot, and to look elsewhere for the best 
expressions of the critical opinions of William Dean Howells. 
Meanwhile, one must recognize that the various sections of the 
volume were originally composed over the most critical five- 
year period in Howells’ life, and one must therefore view the 
opinions it contains in the light of whether they were written 
before or after the event which changed Howells’ social outlook. 


Once Criticism and Fiction has been disposed of as the defini- 
tive statement of Howells’ mature beliefs, the task of charting 
his development as a social and literary critic becomes simpli- 
fied; once the vexatious smiling aspects ” ghost is laid to rest, 
the picture of Howells is resolved into one of a man who, during 
most of his life, was an optimistic believer that existing Ameri- 
can institutions had produced a satisfactory way of life, but 
who changed, under the impact of a national tragedy, into a 
loud voicer of '' the everlasting nay.” In the two years after 
1886, when his social and political horizons ” were indefi- 
nitely widened,” his literary horizons were also extended to 
include realistic literature which had a purpose. This purpose 
was to disperse the conventional acceptations by which men 
live on easy terms with themselves,” and to force readers '' to 
examine the grounds of their social and moral opinions.” In 
other words, Howells developed the theory of critical realism. 

Of course, even before the Haymarket Affair, there had been 
some indications that Howells had been widening the scope of 
his fiction to include areas of society which he later treated 

quotations are from an article by Howells on “ Henrick Ibsen,” North 
Am&ncm Review, 183 3 (July, 1906) . 
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critically. Both The Pase of Silas Lapham (1885) and The 
Minister s Charge (1886) had dealt with larger problems of 
the relation of the mdi\ddual to the economy of America. And 
in both works there had been specific passages of a critical na- 
tures* But in September, 1887, Howells first made a tentative 
formulation of the theory of critical realism which inspired the 
writing of the economic novels, Annie Kilburn (1889), A 
Hazard of New Fortunes (1890), and The World of Chance 
(1893) . The writer, he said in the fall of 1887, should make 
men know one another better, that they may all be humbled 
and strengthened by a sense of their fraternity.’’ This humble- 
ness and strength somehow will tend to make the race better,” 
and only in so far as the arts tend to make the race better 
and kinder,” are they to be regarded as a serious interest.” 
There is here, of course, still some vagueness, still some lack of 
explicit directions as to how literature is to improve the race 
and its social conditions. But none of this vagueness is ap- 
parent a year later, when Howells devoted an entire “ Study ” 
to the mission of critical realism. This was the essay from 
which Howells snipped a paragraph for the conclusion of his 
jerry-built Criticism and Fiction, Had he used the entire essay 
instead, he would have left no doubt in anybody’s mind as to 
the scope and intensity of his doctrine of critical realism. 

The point of departure for the essay was a discussion of the 
new Christmas literature which, he declared, appeals to no 
sentimental impulse, but confronts its readers with themselves, 
and with the problem which it grows less and less easy to 
shirk.” The problem wEich this literature has to make its 
readers face is not only '' turkeys to the turkeyless, with celery 
and cranberries galore . . .” but the ineffably better ” task 
of making the reader '' take thought somehow in our social, 
our political system to prevent some future year, decade, cen- 
tury, the destitution which we now relieve.” Lyof Tolstoi, he 
declared, was the foremost of the writers of Christmas litera- 
ture, because '' The whole of his testimony is against the sys- 
tem by which a few men win wealth and miserably waste it in 

See, for example, Th^ Hiss of Silos Ldphuvi (1885) , 273, and Th& MinisteT s 
Charge (1886), 240-241 

“ The Editor’s Study,” Harpers, 75. 639 (September, 1887) . 
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idleness and luxury, and the vast mass of men are overworked 
and underfed.” 

Then he made it clear that he had been using '' Christmas ” 
in the sense of “ Christian,” for . all good literature is now 
Christmas literature.” He went on: “ The old heathenish 
axiom of art for art’s sake is as dead as the great Pan himself, 
and the best art tends to be art for humanity’s sake.” Then, 
in its context of the foregoing paragraphs, the following state- 
ment becomes pointed and meaningful: 

Art, indeed, is beginning to find out that if it does not make friends 
with Need it must perish. It perceives that to take itself from the 
many and leave them no joy in their work, and to give itself to the 
few whom it can bring no joy in their idleness, is an error that kills. 

He continued: It has been left for [our age] to perceive . . . 
and express . . . somehow in every form of literature ” that 

the men and women who do the hard work of the world . . . 
have a right to pleasure in their toil, and that when justice is 
done them they will have it.” Howells then declared that 
realistic fiction must achieve its goals of human betterment by 
painting the victims of society in their true colors, and not in 
the sentimental pastels of the romantics. At its best, the 
romantic school, he said, recognized the supreme claim of the 
lowest humanity.” But, he added, its error was to idealize 
the victims of society, to paint them impossibly virtuous and 
beautiful.” Realism, however, which 

has succeeded to the highest mission of romance, paints these vic- 
tims as they are, and bids the world consider them not because 
they are beautiful and virtuous, but because they are ugly and 
vicious, cruel, filthy, and only not altogether loathsome because 
the divine can never wholly die out of the human. 

x4.nd he concluded his essay by calling on all people not to 
end their Christmas obligations with the lighting of the Christ- 
mas candles. Light them, he said, 

but let us not forget the lesson of the new Christmas literature; 
let us reahze that . . . infinitely deeper than their soothing can 
reach festers the plague that luxury and poverty, that waste and 
want, have bred together in the lifeblood of society. Let us remem- 
ber this, and take thought for its healing.^® 

** “ The Editor’s Study,” Harper*s, 78 159-160 (December, 1888) . 
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A month or so before he had wTitten these deeply-felt ■words, 
Howells had explained to Edward Everett Hale' that Annie 

Kilburn was written “ to set a few people thinking/'^ '''' The 
novel is concerned with the insufficiency of charity in an unjust 
society. Those who do most of the work in the world/’ Annie 
Kilburn tells her friend, ought to share in its comforts as a 
right. . . /’ Several months later, Howells wrote Hale that 
he was tortured by the problem of ‘'Words, words, words! 
How to make them things, deeds. . . -- He told Hale that 

his words were running into the story which was to be A Hazard 
of New Fortunes. This novel, full of bitter criticism of the 
“ chance-world ” of a competitive society, became the work 
which Hamlin Garland, William Allen White, and a host of 
his contemporaries thought his most significant. 

When, in 1889, Howells returned to a critical discussion of 
one of his earlier literary affinities, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, he 
described how the Norwegian turned from an early period of 
“ unmoralized idylls of peasant life ” and “ began to own his 
responsibilities to the larger life around him.” In owning these 
responsibilities through his literature, Howells went on, Bjorn- 
son’s “ political radicalism has assumed the social and economic 
phase, apparently inevitable in the evolution of those who pro- 
foundly sympathize with the people.” He had much the 
same appraisal to make of the social significance of newer con- 
verts to realism. “ Have you read Harold Frederic’s novels? ” 
he asked Sylvester Baxter. “Very good central New York 
country life, done wdth roughness and force, and full of an 
indirect groping toward the new economic and artistic truth.” 
Vffien Hamlin Garland’s Main Travelled Roads appeared, he 
wrote: 

. . . these stories are full of the bitter and burning dust, the foul 
and trampled slush of the common avenues of life: the life of the 
men who hopelessly and cheerlessly make the wealth that enriches 
the alien and the idler, and impoverishes the producer. If anyone 
is still at a loss to account for that uprising of the farmers in the 


Howells to E. E Hale, August 30, 1888, in Life In Letters, 1. 416 
Anme Kilburn (1889) , 261. 

Howells to E. E. Hale, October 28, 1888, in Life In Letters, 1 419. 

The Editor^s Study,” Harper% 78 491 (February, 1889) . 

Unpublished letter to Sylvester Baxter, July 11, 1890, m the Huntington 
Library. 
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West, wMch is the translation of the Peasant's War into modern 
and republican terms, let him read Main Travelled Roads and he 
will begin to understand. . . 

By 1893 he had reached the conclusion that any con- 
scientious and enlightened fiction ’’ in some way points the 
need for and the way toward socialism. I have not seen the 
report that I am writing a socialistic novel/' he wrote Howard 
Pyle, and I do not believe it is true, except so far as every 
conscientious and enlightened fiction is of some such import; 
and that is the kind of fiction I try to produce." He found 
it despicable not to hit the fancy of our enormous common- 
place average," but to “ hit the popular fancy and not have 
done anything to change it. . . The cardinal sin in writing 
became, for Howells, the flattering of the popular mind '' with 
false dreams of splendor in the past, when life was mainly as 
simple and as sad-colored as it is now." 

Ibsen, in drama, Howells thought, was trying to do exactly 
what the writer of fiction should try to do in the novel — give 
us the truth about ourselves, hard and dry indeed, but immen- 
sely wholesome and sanative." And then he wrote the best 
single definition of critical realism — the power of dispersing 
the conventional acceptations by which men live on easy terms 
with themselves, and obliging them to examine the grounds of 
their social and moral opinions." A few years later he found 
that the novels of Robert Herrick were fulfilling this function 
of critical realism. Herrick’s fiction, Howells wrote, 

. . . will give him [the reader] something to think about: himself, for 
instance, and his relations to other men very like himself in their 
common human nature. If his thoughts are not altogether pleasant, 
it will appeal to his sense of justice to declare why, and it ought to 
set him about seeing how he can make his thoughts pleasant.^® 

In the waning years of his life, Howells surveyed American 
literature from the perspective of his new doctrine of critical 

The Editor’s Study,” Harpers, 83 639 (September, 1891 ) 

Howells to Howard Pyle, October 30 , 1893 , m Life In Letters, 2 40 

William Dean Howells, “ The New Historical Romances,” North American 
Review, 171 943 (December, 1900 ) . 

William Dean Howells, “ Henrik Ibsen,” North American Review, 183 3 (July, 
1906 ) . 

WiUiam Dean Howells, “ The Novels of Robert Herrick,” North American 
Review, 189 . 812 (June, 1909 ) . 
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realism. And typically, he regarded American literature as 
inseparable from American life, declaring that terms such as 
'' romantic ’’ and '' realistic,” '' accurately state facts of char- 
acter and springs of action as no other terms can state them.” 
After describing this equivalence of life and art, he analyzed 
the whole course of American literature and society as passing 
successively through the stages of classicism, then romanticism, 
and then finally realism — a realism which wears the patient 
face of enduring doubt.” Each one of these periods, he de- 
clared, was connected with some struggle for a better society: 
the literature of Classicism was concerned with the war for 
national independence, and the literature of Romanticism with 
the fight to free the slaves. Then '' the Realistic sense of things 
began to penetrate the hearts and minds of men,” Howells 
said; and he continued: 

People began to see that life and the pursuit of happiness had their 
difficulties even in the universal liberty we enjoyed, that even the 
darkling, forgotten brethren whom the Union had been re-estab- 
lished to free, were not in the possession of rights so inalienable 
that they could not be deprived of them. With the expansion of 
great industries, great industrial troubles began to rear their awful 
forms. . . . 

And because of this knowledge that the struggle to end black 
slavery had not affected industrial slavery, the artist must be 
aware 

that in the day that is and is to come the life stories must be 
homelier, simplW, sadder. Hereafter it cannot be that as soldiers 
of an army with banners, triumphing with drums and trumpets, 
the servants of the cause of man shall arrive at their goal. The 
tragedy of the struggle will not be^ of the old, obvious cast of the 
revolutions of the past when resistance to tyrants could show 
gloriously as obedience to God, but it will hide the patient face of 
enduring doubt till something like science brings the time when 
His will shall be done on earth as it is in heaven 

This was Howells talking from his Easy Chair ” of Harpers 
in 1914. The '' reader ” who figured in these imaginary con- 
versations interjected: ^^That sounds like the I. W . W.” And 
Howells replied: '' So much the better for the I. Wk W. then! ” 
At the age of seventy-five, Howells faced a ballroom Ml of 

“ Editor’s Easy Chair,” Harper^s, 129 310 S. (My, 191-4) . 
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banqueters who had gathered to do him honor, and told them 
about critical realism. He told the assembly, which included 
William Howard Taft, Winston Churchill, and William Allen 
White, that '' Literature, w^hich was once the cloister, the school, 
has become more and more the forum and incidentally the 
market-place. In becoming the forum, he declared, “ it is actu- 
ated by a clearer motive than before.” Then he had some 
words to say about poetry, which, for the moment, seemed to 
him a generic representation of all literature. The poets of 
the '' romantic age,” in ilmerican literature — ^the age before and 
during the Civil W'ar — 

. . . belonged to an idealistic period when men dreamed of human 
perfectibility through one mighty reform. Their dream was that 
if the slaves were freed, there could hardly be sorrow on, the earth 
which our good-will could not easily assuage. Now long ago the 
slaves were freed, but through the rift of the poet’s broken dream 
the faces of underwaged women and overworked children stare at 
us; and it does not seem as if it were a sufficient change that now 
these faces are white and not black. 

The poets who '' dreamed that beautiful dream in other days 
were realists in their lives as they were idealists in their art,” 
Howells declared. "'Each according to his gift laid his ofier- 
ing on the altar of freedom; but,” he asked, " has each of our 
later poets, according to his gift, laid his offering on the altar 
of justice.? ” This is the mission of the true poet, the writer 
who is a man of his age and his times — to lay his art upon the 
altar of justice. " For equality, which is justice writ large, is 
now the hope of humanity and its service is the condition wffiich 
has effected itself even in the mystical sources where the inspira- 
tions of art have their rise.” 

The reports of the banquet have it that Howells’ address was 
greeted with a great ovation; presumably William Howard Taft 
was among those who rose to his feet and applauded. Taft 
possibly thought he was cheering the mild dean of genteel, 
optimistic American letters. If he had listened to Howells’ 
words carefully, and if critics since had listened to them, he 
and they would have realized that they were hearing the 
manifesto of a theory of realistic literature whose first function 
is to criticize society so that men may reform it. 

University of California 


“ Mr. Howells* Speecli,** North American Review, 212. 6-14 (My, 1920) . 
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CANTUS TROILI 
By Ernest H. Wilkins 

Chaucer’s Cantus Troili — Troilus and Criseyde^ I, 400-420 — 
is as follows: ^ 

If no love is, 0 god! what fele I so? 

And if love is, what thing and which is he? 

If love be good, from whennes comth my woo? 

If it be wikke, a wonder thynketh me, 

Whenne every torment and adversite 
That comth of hym may to me savory thynke; 

For ay thurst I the more that ich it drynke. 

And if that at myn owen lust I brenne. 

From whennes cometh my wailiynge and my pleynte? 

If harme agree me, wdiereto pleyne I thenne? 

I noot, ne whi unwery that I feynte. 

O quike deth! O swete harme so que^mte! 

How may of the in me swich quantite, 

But if that I consente that it be? 

And if that I consente, I wrongfully 
Compleyne, iwis; thus possed to and fro, 

A1 steereles withinne a boot am I 
Amydde the see, bitw'ixen wyndes two, 

That in contrarie stonden evere mo, 

Allas! what is this wonder maiadie? 

For hete of cold, for cold of hete, I dye. 

Its unquestioned source, Petrarch’s sonnet S'amor non e — 

^ The Book of Trodus and Criseyde, ed by R K Root, Srd prinlmg, Princeton, 
1945, p 22. The heading Cantus Troili appears in several ^Mss. 
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No. 182 in the Cartzoniere — is, in the text contained in the final 
form of the Canzoniere, as follows: “ 

S’amor non h, che dunque e quel cli’io sento? 
ma s’egli e amor, per Dio, che cosa e quale? 
se bona, ond’e Feffetto aspro mortale? 
se ria, ond’e si dolce ogni tormento? 

S'a mia voglia ardo, ond’e ’1 pianto e lamento? 
s’a mal mio grado, il lamentar che vale? 

O viva morte, o diiettoso male, 

come puoi tanto in me, s’io no d consento? 

E s’io 1 consento, a gran torto mi doglio. 

Fra si contrari venti in frale barca 
mi trovo in alto mar, senza governo, 
si lieve di saver, d’error si carca, 
ch’F medesmo non so quel ch’io mi voglio, 
e tremo a mezza state, ardendo il verno. 

Certain questions regarding Chaucer’s knowledge and use of 
Petrarch’s sonnet are still current. From what text did Chaucer 
work.^ How well did he understand that text? How does it 
happen that Chaucer appears to have used only this one of the 
many poems of Petrarch? When and where could it have come 
to his knowledge? 

1 - 

The transcription of S' amor non e into the final Ms. of the 
Canzoniere took place probably within the period October, 
1866 — January, 1367. At some time within the years 1359-1362 
Petrarch had released a shorter form of the Canzoniere known 
now as the Chigi form. The text of the sonnet as contained in 
the Chigi form shows only one significant difference from the 
final text: the last words are e ardo il verno instead of ardendo 
il verno. Since Chaucer derives from Petrarch’s line only the 
general heat-cold idea, the difference is of no Chaucerian 
interest. 

From time to time before the release of the Chigi form of the 
Canzoniere, Petrarch released copies of single poems or of small 

“Le rime sparse e i trionfi, ed by E. Cbiorboli, Bari, 1930, p. 117. Cbibrboli 
reproduces Petrarch’s spelling, but conforms to modem custom in respect to 
punctuation, the division of words, and the use of apostrophes and accents 

® The material of this section is taken very largely from my forthcoming article. 

Toward the Discovery of Early Texts of Poems contamed in the Canzoniere 
of Petrarch,” in Siudi Petrarchescht, 11 (1949) . 
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groups of poems. There exist a good many manuscripts that 
contain single poems or small groups of poems or relatively 
small collections of poems of the Canzoniere, These manu- 
scripts may reflect either (1) early releases of single poems or 
small groups of poems, or later selections from the Can- 
zoniere. They constitute (with a few exceptions, only one of 
which, to be mentioned presently, is of possible Chaucerian 
interest) our only source for the discovery of early texts of 
poems of the Canzoniere, The sonnet S'amor non e appears 
in eight such manuscripts. I have recently obtained copies of 
all eight occurrences. These copies show that Petrarch did in 
fact release an early text of this sonnet: but in the respects in 
which the two texts differ Chaucer agrees with the final text. 
In the early text, for instance, line 7 begins o vita o morte, not 
o viva morte: Chaucer’s "" 0 quike deth ” agrees obviously with 
the later reading. 

One other theoretically possible source remains. Coluccio 
Salutati made a Latin verse translation of this sonnet, beginning 
Si fors non sit amorJ But this translation was made from the 
early text of the sonnet, and Chaucer agrees with the final 
Italian text rather than with Salutati at the points at which 
the Italian and the Latin versions differ. 

It is clear, therefore, that the text which Chaucer had before 
him was either the Chigi text or the final text of the sonnet — 
that is, the text as printed above, with the irrelevant possibility 
that the last words w'ere e ardo il verno^ not ardendo il verno^ 
It is of course possible that the particular manuscript Chaucer 
used had individual scribal errors: but it may be noted that 
no one of the manuscripts referred to above shows any scribal 
error that could have any relation to the points, next to be 
mentioned, at which Chaucer misunderstood his Italian text. 

2 

Since Chaucer had before him a copy of either the Chigi or 
the final text of the sonnet, it W’ould seem that he misunder- 
stood that text in several respects. 

(1) S^amof non e and s' egli e amor mean respectively if 


^ Printed m A. Zardo 11 Petrarcu e i Carraresi^ Milan, 1SS7, pp. 306-S07. 
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this be not love ” and if it be love/’ not “ if no love is ” and 
'' if love is/' 

(%) Che cosa e quale, which is merely a variant for ehe . . . 
e quel ch'io sento, means “ what is this experience of mine/’ 
not '' what thing and which is he.” 

(3) Similarly, hona and ria refer to the particular experience 
of Petrarch, not to the general nature of love. 

(4) A mio mal grado means '' in spite of myself,” not '' if 
harme agree me.” 

(5) Come puoi tanto in me means '' how is it that thou hast 
so much power over me not '' How may of the in me swich 
quantite.” 


3 

As far as I am aware, the only current suggestion that Chau- 
cer may have made use of any other poem of the Canzoniere is 
Root’s remark that the closing line of the Cantus Troili suggests 
Petrarch’s 

Trem’ al piii caldo, ard’ al piii freddo cielo 

— the fifth line of the sonnet beginning Amor, che 'ncende, 
No. 182 in the Canzoniere, This line, however, is merely a re- 
phrasing of the last line of S’ amor non e\ Chaucer’s line is no 
closer to the line just quoted than to the line: 

e tremo a mezza state, ardendo il verno. 

If Chaucer made use of only one of the poems of the Can- 
zoniere, that circumstance is explicable either (1) on the sup- 
position that he knew many or all of the poems of the Can- 
zoniere, but did not find occasion to make use of any of the 
others, or (2) on the supposition that S’ amor non e came to 

® Eoot (ed. cit , p. 419) suggests that Chaucer may have had before him a 
manuscript in which line 6 began Se 7ml mt agrada. There is no manuscript 
evidence for such a possibility; and it is highly improbable that an Italian scribe, to 
whom the contrast between a mia voglm and a mal mio grado would have been 
evident, could have made such a mistake The Italian clause corresponding to 
“ if harme agree me ” would have been not se mal mi agrada but se 7 mal mi 
agrada, with the definite article, it is virtually impossible that an Italian scribe 
could have made se ’I md mi agrada out of / a mal mio grado. Boot nods in 
his translation of the last word of the sonnet: vemo means “ winter,” not 
** spring.” 
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his knowledge as a single poem circulating independently, or as 
contained in some small collection. 

It has been pointed out that some poems of the Canzoniere 
did circulate independently or in small groups. Such circulation 
may have resulted either from early release of the poem or 
poems concerned, or from the actmty of some admirer who, 
ha\dng seen the poem or poems in some form of the Canzoniere^ 
sent copies to some of his friends. 

It is highly probable, also, that small personal collections of 
Petrarchan poems were made, either on the basis of early 
releases or on the basis of selections from the Canzoniere; and 
it is probable, furthermore, that personal collections of rime 
varie, containing lyrics by Petrarch and lyrics by various other 
writers, were in circulation before or soon after Petrarch’s death 
in 1374.® 

4 

Petrarch’s sonnet might have come to Chaucer’s knowledge 
almost anywhere and at almost any time. Specifically, it might 
have come to his knowledge in England, France, or Italy. 

Many Italian bankers and merchants were in England in 
Chaucer’s day: it is inherently probable that some of them 
were men interested in the poetry of their most famous Italian 
contemporary. 

It is noteworthy that Coluccio Salutati, writing on January 
28, 1377, to Petrarch’s son-in-law and heir, Francescuolo da 
Brossano, says that he had expected, on receiving a copy of 
Petrarch’s Africa, 

pluribus sumptis exemplis et per me ipsum correctis et diligenter 
revisis, unum ad Bononiense gignasium, unum Parisius, unum in 
Angliam cum mea epistola de libri iaudibus destinare, et unum in 


® For a MI treatment of this subject see my article “ On the Circulation of 
Petrarch's Italian Lyrics Durmg his Lifetime," m Modern Fhdology, XLV (1948), 
1-6. Although S'amor non e appears to be the only poem by Petrarch of which 
Chaucer made direct and conscious use, a distant reflection of another Petrarchan 
poem is to be found in Troilus and Cnseyde^ V, 561-581 this passage is derived 
from stanzas 54-55 of Part Y of the Fdostrato, which were m turn derived from 
Petrarch's sonnet Sennuccio, i vo’ eke sapt, 'So. 112 m the Canzoniere. Boccaccio 
had made similar use of another Petrarchan sonnet, Benedetto sm "I giomo, No 61 
in the Canzoniere, m stanzas 83-85 of Part III of the Filostrato, but of these 
stanzas Chaucer made no use See Section VI of the article mentioned at the 
beginning of this note. 
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Florentia ponere in loco celebri, ut per onanes mundi plagas tantum 
opus tantique vatis nomen splendidissimum volitaretd 

Petrarch had numerous friends and devotees in France. 

On either of his Italian journeys — one that took him to 
Genoa and Florence in the early months of 1373, and one that 
took him to hlilan in 1378,® Chaucer might have seen Petrar- 
chan poems in any of the cities he visited. Friends and devotees 
of Petrarch were to be found almost everywhere. 

The probabilities are that Chaucer never saw Petrarch him- 
self, or Boccaccio, or Salutati. 

The possibility that Chaucer visited Petrarch at Arqua in 
the spring of 1373 has been much discussed. There is no posi- 
tive evidence for such a visit; “ and the absence of any reference 
to such a visit in the letters of Petrarch constitutes fairly good 
evidence that no such visit took place. It is conceivable that 
Chaucer could have started home from Florence via Arqua. 
But Arqua is only a dozen miles southwest of Padua, and 
Padua and Venice were at war in the spring of 1373. That 
warfare had driven Petrarch out of Arqua and into Padua on 
November 15, 1372: he returned to Arqua within the period 
February 9-April 27, 1373.^® The warfare continued, however, 
into July, 1373.^^ Even though it would in fact have proved 
safe for Chaucer to visit Arqua in April, 1373 (he was back in 
England on May 23) , it is highly improbable that he, while 
still in Florence, could have been certain of such safety. He was 
on government service; and it would have been foolhardy for 
him to have attempted such a visit. 

Boccaccio, as far as we know, was in Certaldo throughout 
the spring and summer of 1373.^® A letter begun in Certaldo on 

Epistolario, ed by F Novati, VoL I, Borne, 1891, pp 251-252 

® For references to material on these two journeys see R A Pratt and K. Young, 
“The Literary Framework of the Canterbury Tales,” m Sources and Analogues 
of Chaucers ‘ Canterbury Tales/ ” ed. by W. F Bryan and Germaine Dempster, 
Chicago, 1941. 

® This statement assumes that the assertion of the “ Clerk of Oxenford,” in the 
prologue of his tale, that he had learned it “ at Padua of a worthy clerk ” is 
merely fictional. 

sen. Xin 6, XV. 11, and XVI. 1. 

Zardo, op ctt , pp 164-165 

"^“See B A. Pratt, “Chaucer and Boccaccio,” m The (London) Times Literauj 
Supplement^ February 28, 1935, p 124 
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August 10, 1373, indicates that he had been seriously ill for a 
long time.^^ 

It remains possible, though not probable, that Chaucer and 
Salutati met in Florence. There is no certainty that Salutati 
was in Florence in the early months of 1373. His service as 
Chancellor of Lucca had ended on July £7, 1371: his election as 
notaro delle tratte in Florence did not take place until February 
21, 1374. His home was in Stignano, which is about thirty miles 
northwest of Florence. It is probable, though not demonstrable, 
that he came to Florence now and then.^^ The chances are that 
if he had met Chaucer he would later on have written to him, 
or at least referred to him in his voluminous correspondence. 
This he did not do — unless he was thinking of Chaucer when 
he wrote to Francescuolo da Brossano, in 1377, that he had 
been expecting to send a copy of the xifrica to England. It is 
more likely, however, that he was thinking of Oxford.'" 

Harvard University . 


Boccaccio, Operc latine mmon, ed. by A F Masscra, Eaii, pp 205-206. 

D Xlarzi. La cancellena della repuhhlica f.orentina, Itocca S. Casciano, 1910^ 
pp. 106-117 

This study was undertaken m response to an inquiry by Professor R A Pratt, 
to \Aiiom I owe thanks for se\eral lieipfui suggestions 



THE ROUTE OF CHAUCER’S FIRST JOURNEY 
TO ITALY 

By George B. Parks 

In the light of more complete information about English 
medieval travel to Italy, we may now presume to supplement 
Professor Tatlock’s decisive study It was his conclusion that 
Chaucer’s journeys took five weeks each way, leaving therefore 
considerably more time for the sojourn in Italy than had been 
supposed. It is now possible to say something more about the 
routes followed in the first journey, and therefore to reconsider 
the duration of it in specific terms rather than general. 

Chaucer’s route from London to Genoa and Florence in 
December 1372 might normally have followed that of Prince 
Lionel in 1368: that is, by Paris, Savoy, and the Mount Cenis. 
But England’s war with France was revived in 1369, and one 
other English diplomatic journey during that war makes it 
likely that the route through France was closed to Chaucer’s 
party. 

The other journey was undertaken in the summer of 1373, 
after Chaucer’s return to England. A mission from London 
to the papal court at Avignon traveled by the Low Countries 
and the Empire rather than by France. Presumably the trav- 
elers followed the Rhine route to Basel and thence to Geneva, 
thus avoiding French territory; then they came south from the 
Lake to Chambery in Savoy, When some of the envoys tried 
to cross the border from Savoy into the Dauphine to reach 
Avignon, they were detained by the French governor of the 
province. The others waited at Chambery until the pope’s 
intervention with the king of France and the court of Savoy, 
together with the dispatch of a papal sergeant-at-arms to escort 
the envoys, brought safe-conducts.- 

This episode is bracketed by other examples of the arrest of 
travelers by reason of the war. In June 1372, before Chaucer’s 
journey, Richard de Drayton, rector of Cleve in Worcester 

^JEGPIS (1913), 118-121. 

^Calendar of Papal Registers: Papal Letters IV. 125-6-7; discussed by Edouard 
Perroy, UAngleterre et le Grand Sehtsme d'Occident (1933), 32. 
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diocese, was arrested by French officials on his way to Avignon, 
though we are not told where.® In September 1373, shortly after 
the arrest of the English mission crossing from Savoy, a German 
nobleman on his way to Avignon was arrested at Lyon on the 
suspicion that he was Enghsh.^ 

These travel events of 1372 and 1373 are meant to illustrate 
two conclusions: that English envoys might in fact avoid 
France in wartime, and that they had reason. If there were 
laws governing travelers’ habits, we could be sure that Chau- 
cer’s journey to Genoa avoided France. But travelers are un- 
predictable, and all we can say is that the traveler Chaucer 
almost certainly went by Germany. For hostilities between 
France and England were overt through 1372 and 1373. Actual 
warfare was carried on only in the west of France, to be sure, 
but the repercussions extended to Calais and beyond.® An 
English fleet was destroyed off La Rochelle in late June of 
1372; from ^August on, Duguesclin captured one English strong- 
hold after another in the west — ^Poitiers, Angouleme, La Ro- 
chelle, Thouars (the last on December 1) . Meantime the Welsh 
patriot Owen had blocked off a large part of the Channel by 
capturing Guernsey m June. The English counter-moves as- 
sembled a fleet at Sandwich and an army at Calais. The fleet, 
with the king aboard, returned in October after a futile attempt 
to reach La Rochelle,® and the Calais army planned to cross 
France. Neither fleet nor army really got under way, but their 
mobilization must have made it unlikely that travelers would 
venture from Calais in the direction of Paris in advance of a 
threatened invasion. It is likely therefore that the several indi- 
vidual Englishmen who were licensed that autumn to travel to 
the court of Rome, that is Avignon, went from Calais eastward 
by the Rhine route.'" We have seen what had happened earlier, 
in June 1372, to one English cleric who went through France. 

Chaucer presumably went then by the Low Countries and 

^ Papal Letters, IV. 116. 

^ Ibid , IV 125 

T. F, Tout, The History of England (1216-1377) , 414-17. 

Thomas Walsingham, Eistoria Anglicana, I 315, ut at W. Hunt, '' Edward III,” 
111 DNB Froissart’s Chronicles (Lord Berners ti , ch 305) has the fleet sail from 
Southampton. 

‘ Calendar of Close Rolls 1369-137i, 467, 71, 77 
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Germany: that is, by the merchants’ way from Calais to Bruges, 
and on to Ghent, Maastricht, and Aachen to the Rhine at 
Cologne or Bonn, and thence up the Rhine to Basel.^ Con- 
tinuing south to the Lake of Geneva at Lausanne, he had three 
routes to choose from. He could go to Geneva and around the 
west end of the lake to Chamber\% and thence over the Mount 
Cenis. This was not a usual route, but it was the one that 
English travelers to Avignon must now take as far as Cham- 
bery, and we know that it had been followed on over the Alps 
on at least one specific earlier journey, that of the Emperor 
Henry VII in 1310/^ 

The second and most direct route from Lausanne over the 
Alps was by the Great St Bernard pass: around the east end^of 
the lake, and up the Rhone to St Maurice and IMartigny, and 
thence over the pass to Aosta; and thereafter by the Dora 
Baltea river to the Po at Chivasso or Turin. This was one of 
the oldest and most frequented routes to and from Italy. More- 
over, the route beyond the pass in Italy stayed within the 
bounds of the Count of Savoy, and thus avoided the active 
zone of warfare in that land. 

The third pass across the Alps was the Simplon.^“ By con- 
tinuing up the Rhone valley beyond Martigny, where the route 
over the Great St Bernard turned south, the traveler would 
arrive at Brig, 45 miles beyond, and prepare to climb the 
Simplon. But for this route we can find here no justification. 
As it led down to Lake Maggiore, it could bring the traveler into 
Milan, and safely enough if he kept out of the way of the 
Savoyard armies which had invaded the Milanese territory; but 
once in Milan, he would run the risk of crossing the lines at 
Pavia or farther west, and be held up by the enemies of Milan. 
An alternative would be, once he had crossed the Simplon, to 

® The specific itineraries are those of the fifteenth century e g , those included in 
the Eoxburghe Club Itineraries oj William Wey (1857). xx-xxm. 79-80. The Rhine 
route IS earlier indicated in the pilgrim itineraries of Nikulas of IMunkatlivera m 
1155 (tr F. P. Magoun Jr m Mediaetal Studies 6 349 [1944]} and of Albert of 
Stade m 1236 (3/. G H. Scnpiores 16. 340; 

The itinerary is given in Friedrich Ludwig, Vutersuckurgen ither die Reise- nnd 
Marschgesckivindigheit im XII und XIII Jakrkundert (Berlin 1807), 75 The 
emperor put m thirteen days of actual travel from Lausanne to Turm 

^®Its first known use (1368) by English travelers v>3S discovered by the late 
Professor Edith Rickerl, and is recorded in her Chaucers World (1948), 272-3 
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Turin before turning southeast to cross the maritime Alps to- 
ward Savona and Genoa: this was the route of an anonymous 
English pilgrim who crossed the Mount Cenis in 1422.^“ Or a 
diagonal would lead from Turin to Alba and Cortemilia, and so 
to Genoa: this was the reverse of the route taken by Sir Hugh 
de Ver on his way home from Genoa in 1298.*^ Many ^mriants 
are possible if the usual route by Asti and Alessandria was 
avoided. Very likely the travelers went from Turin due south a 
dozen miles to Carignano, which was the home of Chaucer's 
companion Jacopo di Provanov'’ Professor Manly suggested 
that they might have continued south through Saluzzo, which is 
described at the opening of the Clerk's Tale: 

A lusty playne, habundant of vitaille. 

Where many a tour and toun thou mays! biholde, . . . 

And many another delitable sighte. 

And Saluces this noble contree highte 

But all this is in Petrarch's original/' and Chaucer need not 
have seen the country himself. Saluzzo is indeed somewhat to 
the west of his best route, which I surmise went by Carignano 
diagonally to Savona, and thence along the coast to Genoa. 

To sum up our probabilities: Chaucer went from Calais to 
Genoa by way of the Rhine, the Great St Bernard {or the 
Mount Cenis) , and Piedmont. The route followed at first the 
merchants’ way: along the Channel from Calais to Ostend, 
and inland to Bruges, Ghent, Maastricht, and Aachen: thence 
to the Rhine at Cologne or Bonn, and up the river to Mainz 
and Speyer. At the last city, the merchants’ w^ay to Venice cut 
off to the southeast for Ulm and the Tyrol. Travelers for 
western Italy would follow the Rhine up to Basel, as did Adam 
of E"sk in 1402,^^ who however then headed for the St Gotthard 

PuTckas his Pilgnmes, VIL 540 

The itinerary is reconstructed by L F Salzman, Mediaeval Byways (London 
1913), 54-65; cf G. P Cuttino, English Diplomatic Administration 1259-1339 
(London 1940), 125-26. 

As noted by Professor John M. Manly, ed. Canterbury Tales (New York 1928), 
392 

E 59-60, 61-62. 

Ep Sen XVII, iii: ed J Burke Severs in Sources and Analogues (Chicago 
1941), 296. 

See note 36 below for the full list of itineraries. 

Ed. Sir E. M. Thompson (2d ed. London 1904) , 242 
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and Milan rather than away from Milan and back toward 
Turin. From Basel we may use instead the itinerary of the 
Icelandic abbot Nikulas of Munkathvera in 1155, who went 
from Basel to Vevey by way of Solothiirn and Avenches (west 
of Bern) , and who found at Vevey, near Lausanne, the meeting- 
point of travelers from the west (France, Flanders, England) 
with those from Germany who were bound for the St Bernard.-*^ 
The abbot took ten days of travel from Basel to Aosta and 
Ivrea. From Ivrea the abbot continued on the normal pilgrim- 
route to Vercelli and Piacenza which we suppose Chaucer 
avoided. Instead Chaucer went on to Turin, to Carignano, 
and thence diagonally, perhaps by Alba, to strike the coast west 
of Genoa. 

How long did this journey probably take? The distance was 
almost exactly 1000 miles (on today’s roads) from Calais to 
Genoa by the route I infer. The merchant couriers took some 
23 to 30 days to go from Genoa to London: this, to be sure, 
by way of France. Chaucer probably would not travel at that 
speed. Adam of Usk, doing a comfortable journey via Germany 
to Rome in 1402, traveled from Bergen-op-Zoom to Rome, some 
1205 miles, in 45 days, at 27 miles per day average; at the same 
rate, Chaucer might have taken 37 days from Calais, or at least 
40 from London. He probably would not have gone as slowly 
as Sir Hugh de Ver, w^ho, with a company of sick men, took 44 
days from Genoa to Calais via France. An intermediate be- 
tween the rapid rate of the couriers and the comfortable rate of 
Adam of Usk might be that of the Boni itinerary.^- This mer- 
chant schedule covered the 736 miles from Avignon to Rome, 
by the Mount Cenis and the usual Apennine pass, in 22 days, 
at 35 miles per day. At this intermediate rate, Chaucer would 
have gone from Calais to Genoa in 28 days, plus three or more 
days from London, or 31 days. I conclude that Chaucer’s 
journey took him from 30 to 40 days: from December 1, 1372,-^ 
to January 1-10, 1373, not counting possible delays for the holi- 
days. Professor Tatlock’s five w’^eeks remains a good estimate. 

Tr. F. P Magoun Jr., ut at. sup , 349 

■“^Giovanni di Antonio de XJzzano, La Praitca della Mercatura (written 1442), in 
L. A. Pagnini, Della Deama e ddle altre Gravezze (Lucca 1766) , IV 103. 

Archives Historiques de la Gascogne^ fascicule 20 (1890) , p. xix 
Chaucer Society 32 (1900), 184 
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2 

For the return journey, in April and May, it is simplest to 
suppose that Chaucer went back as he had come. Milan was 
still under attack, and the Savoy troops had pushed one flank- 
ing movement north of the city and beyond it as far as Ber- 
gamo. On the south of i\lilan, the papal troops pressed from a 
base at Bologna toward Piacenza; from 3Iantua on the east 
they were presently to try to join with the Savoy army on the 
north to form a virtual ring around Milan. Presumably the 
western front was stable from Asti to Vercelii, and the road 
therefore clear to the west of it from Genoa to Turin and 
thence over the Mount Cenis or the Great St Bernard. The way 
home through France was still presumably closed, especially 
because John of Gaunt was preparing his summer march across 
France from Calais to Bordeaux. The way home by sea was 
presumably out of the question also, partly because it took too 
long and partly because the enemy might well stop a ship bound 
for England. The way through the Empire seems again 
indicated. 

If he went back the rray he came, Chaucer would have gone 
to Florence earlier, and returned to Genoa. We know from the 
brief Exchequer record that he went to Genoa and Florence: 
how many times he moved from one city to the other we do not 
know, though it has been supposed that the Florence mission 
was much more important than the Genoa one, and that the 
sending home of three different messengers indicates a con- 
siderable importance which cannot well be ascribed to the 
Genoa mission alone.~^ We do not know, however, that the 
messengers w^ent from Florence; indeed, they received 50 shil- 
lings each, while a messenger sent back from Pavia in 1368 
earned 52/6,-° and we might think that the money would not 
reach to Florence; as it happens, the Pavia messenger took a 
long 46 days to get to London, w^hich were enough to bring a 
messenger home from Florence or even Rome. The messengers 
seem inconclusive, 

I had thought that we might fix the date of one journey from 

S Cook, '‘Chaucerian Papers,” in Transactions Connecttcut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences (1919), 23, 39-44. 

Edith Rickert, Chaucer’s World (1948), 273 
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a date in the meagre accounts. On March 23 Chaucer drew 
on his colleague Jacopo di Provano for a considerable sum of 
money,'® and it might be guessed that he then left Genoa. This 
date was something more than ten weeks after the arrival in 
Genoa, and, as will be seen, some three or four weeks before the 
latest possible date of his departure homeward. If he were 
through with Genoa and going on to Florence, he might have 
been drawing money for the purpose, especially if Provano did 
not go home with him. It would be tempting to suppose that 
Chaucer thus went on to Florence in the spring, and was able 
to stay there some three weeks. 

Unfortunately this guesswork will not hold. I am warned by 
Professor G. P. Cuttino, who is expert in the Exchequer ac- 
counts, and who is kind enough to permit me to quote him, that 
the date when Chaucer drew the money has no special mean- 
ing: that we may infer only that Chaucer ran out of money on 
March 23, not that he drew money in order to leave town. 

So we do not know when Chaucer went to Florence, or 
whether he went more than once. We know that the couriers 
took 5 or 6 days from Genoa to Florence,-'^ and that a week 
would be ample for other travelers. Chaucer may have taken 
the shore road from Genoa more than once, and returned to 
Genoa at some time between the ISth and 23rd of April if he 
was to reach home on May 23rd. Is it possible that he went 
home another way.^ 

Part of the interest in the question lies of course in the pos- 
sibility of his passing through Arqua, where Petrarch was 
living. We cannot say whether he did see Petrarch. We can say 
whether he could have seen him. The answer is that he could. 
Indeed, a route home by or close to Arqua turns out to be 
almost the only alternative route open to him if he did not go 
home as he came out. 

To go home from Florence, Chaucer could not think of the 
usual Via Romea or pilgrims’ (and merchants’) way. This led 
back from Florence to the shore at Pisa or near Lucca, and 
thence over the Apennines via Pontremoli and the Cisa pass to 
Parma and the broad highway of the Po valley to Turin and 

% Chaucer Society 32, 184. 

Giovanni di Antonio da Uzzano, ut. cit., IV. 103. 
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beyond. But war raged along this highway. In February 1373 
Hawkwood advanced along it from Bologna northwest to Mo- 
dena and Parma and Piacenza, and made himself master of 
the Piacenza region for the Church in its war against Milan, 
forcing the Visconti to fortify the outposts of ililan itself. 
Chaucer might risk entering the war zone occupied in part by 
English mercenaries: but he would then risjk running into Milan- 
ese troops beyond Piacenza, and beyond them Savoy troops at 
Asti. He would be wise, we would think, to avoid crossing the 
lines, and not only once but tvcice. It i^ almost certain that he 
would not go this way. He would go back to Genoa instead. 

If he did wish to go another way. he was virtually limited to 
the route from Florence to Bologna. This was obviously clear, 
except as Bologna was the base of the papal army. Beyond 
Bologna, he could not of course turn northwest toward Piacenza 
and Milan, as has just been explained: but there was a wa7V 
open. At Florence or Bologna he was on the great eastern 
road to Rome from Germany, the road which ran north from 
Florence to Bologna and thence to Verona, Trent, and beyond, 
and by either the Brenner pass or the Reschen-Sclieideck pass 
to the Tyrol, Bavaria, and ultimately the Rhine. This straight 
road north lay before him, probably well east of the il^Iilan war 
zone, and clear also of danger from a smaller war zone to the 
east. 

For another war was under way, this between Padua and 
Venice, which may have given the traveler pause if he thought 
of taking the eastward loop away from the direct road, the loop 
by Venice or Padua. This war began effectively in April 1372, 
when Venetian troops destroyed an outpost on the Adriatic 
lagoons which the tyrant of Padua, Francesco da Carrara, had 
built opposite Venice itself. Throughout the summer and au- 
tumn, Paduans raided the Venetian mainland in the Treviso 
region north of Venice, and Venetian troops raided Paduan ter- 
ritory from the same side, and indeed a Venetian army all but 
surrounded Padua in November."^ It was forced to withdraw 
by the arrival in early December of Hungarian allies of Padua, 

See note 36 below for the itineraries noting tins route 

"^An almost day-by-day record is given in the Cronaca Carrarese of Galeazzo 
and Bartolomeo Gatari in L A Muraton, Reium Italiae Script ores' (ed Carducci 
e Fiormo), voL 17, part 1, pp 42-104- (as far as the May battle) 
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and thereafter the Venetian attack on Padua came by sea from 
the east rather than by land from the north Venetian ships 
could disembark raiders in the marshes, and the villages to the 
southeast of Padua were the victims. But the Hungarians 
helped to pin the Venetians down to their bases on the shore, 
and in the winter and spring, Padua extended a line of forts 
and earthworks between the Brenta and the Adige. In a battle 
in May 1378, Padua maintained its position of defense. The 
summer campaign continued in surprise thrusts from both sides, 
until in September peace was arranged by the mediation of 
other powers. 

If Chaucer went home by Bologna and the eastern road, he 
would have left there about the middle of April. His safest 
way was the direct way, a little west of north from Bologna 
straight to Verona, passing through Mirandola and Isola della 
Scala and avoiding both Ferrara on the east and Mantua on 
the west. This road w^ould bring him within forty miles of 
Petrarch at Arqua, and this is probably as close as one poet 
came to the other. But Chaucer could probably have gone to 
Arqua safely if he had wanted to, by the eastward loop. 

From Bologna to Ferrara, across the Po and the Adige rivers 
on the way to Padua, the road was safe. At the Adige crossing 
• above Rovigo, the road entered the domain of Padua, which was 
at war. It is true that the road beyond Rovigo, through Mon- 
sehce to Padua, had not in fact been attacked, though Venetian 
cavalry raids in March had reached within ten miles of it; but 
the road must have been occupied by troops, Paduan and 
Hungarian, and was therefore at least annoying to travel. 
Much might depend on the news available at Bologna or Fer- 
rara. Chaucer would be in one of those cities at latest by 
Easter, which was the 17th of April: and the Venetian attacks 
from the sea on the Paduan defenses by the sea were delivered 
on the 16th and the 24th.®^ The war must have seemed close 
at hand, close to the Padua road. 

And yet there was a somewhat safer way by which to reach 
Arqua, if Chaucer really plarmed to go there. From Ferrara he 
could try what are now back roads, some ten miles to the west 
of the Padua road, to reach Este, five miles west of that road, 


Ibid , 92-93. 


Ibid , 96-97. 
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and tlience take the hill road to Arqua; returning to Este, he 
could then cut back to west and northwest to reach Yerona. 
This route would take planning and guides, and it would run 
the risk which travelers in wartime run on less frequented roads, 
the risk of alarming the ci\diians behind the front more than 
the soldiers in the active zone. It could have been done, how- 
ever, and Chaucer might have been at Arqua at some time 
between the 17th and the !27th of April, 1373. 

I have been assuming hitherto the presence of Petrarch at 
Arqua that spring. President Wilkins is kind enough to note 
that he had been in Padua on Xovember 15, 137‘'2, and on 
February 9, 1373, and that he was again in Arqua on either 
March 28 or April 27, the alternative dates of a letter he wrote 
there (Ep. Sen. XVI, 1) . If he had not relumed to Arqua, 
Chaucer might still have managed to go all the way in to Padua 
on the presumably congested highway from Ferrara. He may 
indeed have traveled with troops, like those which l\Iarsilio, 
brother of the ruler of Padua, led into the city on the 27th of 
April,®- and thus been protected against Venetian raids. Here 
was no question of crossing the lines, but only of avoiding a 
chance raid. Once at Padua, the traveler would find a clear road 
on to Vicenza, well protected since the withdrawal of Venetian 
land forces north of Padua. Chaucer could have visited Pet- 
rarch at either Arqua or Padua. 

We do not know that he did. We know that he could have 
returned to England via Bologna and either the direct road to 
Trent or the eastward loop through Paduan territory. The 
time needed for the journey from Florence to England would 
not vary greatly by either alternative. What that time w^as 
must be figured. We have many itineraries of Englishmen 
traveling by the German way to Venice or Rome, but we have 
few indications of the time they took. Florence to Bruges by 
merchant couriers took 20 to 25 days,®^ though we do not know 
that the route passed through Germany. Venice to Bruges by 
courier took 22 days/^ a comparable time. The pilgrim William 
Wey needed 39 days to go from Antwerp to Venice, with some 

"" Gatari, 97 

Giovanni di Antonio da Uzzano, ut cit , 103 

Cited H G Ra\\iinson, “The Flanders Galleys," The Manners Mirror 12, 
146 (1926j 
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detours, and seven weeks to return from Venice to Dover: "" 
these seem to be very slow journeys. The distance from Calais 
to Florence by the Tyrol on modern roads is 1047 miles, 47 
miles farther than the distance to Genoa as Chaucer must have 
gone, or 1-} days more of travel. We may guess that Chaucer's 
return from Florence, if he went by Bologna, would have re- 
quired S2 to 42 days. He would have left Florence at some time 
between the 12th and 22d of x4pril, and reached Arqua or 
Padua, if he went there, between the 17th and the 27th. 

The rest of his way home would follow one of the best- 
marked English travel-routes of his time, though it was proba- 
bly only just coming into the popularity which it owed to its 
leading to Venice as the port of embarkation for the Holy Land. 
We have nine English itineraries of the fifteenth century which 
agree on the route The long valley of the Adige led through 
Verona and Trent up to Bolzano, and continued in a westerly 
curve to Merano and the Reschen-Scheideck pass. For the 
Brenner pass, which lies due north of Bolzano, was not the one 
normally followed by the English, appearing on only one 
itinerary as an alternative route through the Dolomites to 
Venice.®' All nine records agree on the western or " upper 
pass, as distinct from the " lower road ” of the Brenner to the 
east.®® 

Having crossed the watershed at the headwaters of the Adige 
then, the route known to the English crossed the valley of the 
Inn to Landeck, whence it proceeded northwest through 
Bavaria to Ulm and Stuttgart, and eventually reached the 
Rhine at Speyer. Thence it retraced the merchant’s way down 
the Rhine and across the Low Countries to Ghent and Calais. 

Itineraries, 82-83 

®®The “Musical Pilgrim” m 1422 (Purchas his Pilgrimes, VII 570-1, Glasgow 
ed ) ; John "Whethamstede m 1423 {Annales Monasteni Sancti Albam, Rolls series, 
118-183); anonymous undated (Tanner Ms 2, m Roxburghe Club ed of "William 
Wey, xx-xxiii); William "Wey, three routes 1458 and 1462 (ibid., 79-80, 81, 82); 
WMiiani Brewyn m 1469 (A Fifteenth Century Guide Book to the Principal 
Churches of Rome, London 1933, pp 70-74); anonymous undated (in Huntington 
Libraiy MS El 26 A 13, fol 120 verso), Infoimacon for pylgrymes (printed guide, 
London 1498, sigs. A 5-A 6) Only the last mentions the Brenner. 

Inform aeon, sig. B 1 

Cf Otto Stolz, “Zur Verkehrsgeschichte des Inntales im IS und 14 Jahr- 
hundert,” m Festschrift Hans v. Voltehni (Veroffenthchungen des Museum Ferdin- 
andeum 12, Innsbruck 1932), p 97. 
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To recapitulate: Chaucer left London on December 1, 1372, 
traveling probably through Germany and across the Great St 
Bernard to reach Genoa between January 1 and 10, 1373. If 
he went back the same way, he must have left Genoa between 
April 13 and 23 to arrive in London, at the same rate of travel, 
on May 23. If he went back by Florence and Bologna, he would 
have left Genoa at latest by April 5 to 15, if he stayed there that 
long, and left Florence between the 12th and the 22nd. 

Queens College, Flushing, New York 



GEOFFREY CHAUCER, ESQ., AND SIR JOHN 
HAWIQVOOD 

By Robert Armstrong Pratt 

The publication, from time to time, of various facts and 
theories, has slowly increased our understanding of the mission 
to Lombardy undertaken in 1378 by Edward de Berkeley and 
Geoffrey Chaucer on behalf of Richard II." To this gradual 
accumulation of evidence and suggestion, I now offer an addi- 
tional detail. In the record of payment to Chaucer before the 
journey, and in his enrolled account after the journey, mention 
is made of his being sent “ in nuncio Regis versus partes Lum- 
bardie, tarn ad Dommum de Melan, quam ad Johannem 
Haukewode, pro certis negociis expedicionem guerre Regis 
tangentibus.” " These English records clearly indicate that 
Chaucer’s mission was intended to take him, and did take him, 
both to Bernabo Visconti, Lord of Milan, and to the English 
condottiere Sir John Hawkwood, then in Lord Bernabb’s em- 
ploy. These records, however, leave us in ignorance of the 
circumstances under which Chaucer and Hawkwood conferred, 
of the probable time of their meeting, and whether they may 

^ See, for example, REG Kirk, Life-Records of Chaucer, Part IV (“ Chaucer 
Society Publications, Second Senes," No. 32 [London, 1900]), pp. xxviii-xxix, and 
Life-Records Nos 118, 120, 121, 122, 140, Addition No 8; J. S P Tatlock, The 
Development and Chonology of Chaucei's Works (“Chaucer Society Publica- 
tions, Second Series," No 37 [London, 1907], 4'l-2, Tatlock, “ The Duration of 
Chaucers Visits to Italy," JEGP, XII (1913), 118-121, Arthur Stanley, “Sir 
John Hawkwood," Blackwood's Magazine, CCXXV (1929) , 405; J M. Manly (ed ) , 
Canteihury Tales by Geoffrey Chancer (New York, 1931), p 17; Edouard Perroy, 
L'Angleterre et le Grand Sehisme d'Occident etude sur la politique rdigieuse de 
VAngleterre sous Richard 11 (1378-1399) (Pans, 1933) , pp. 137-139, 51-52, Haldeen 
Braddy, “ New Documentary Evidence concerning Chaucer’s Mission to Lombardy,” 
MLN, XLVIII (1933) , 507-511; Manly, ‘ Chaucer’s Mission to Lombardy," MLN, 
XLIX (1934) , 209-216, R A Pratt, “ Chaucer and the Visconti Libraries," ELH 
A Journal of English Literary History, VI (1939) , 191-199, E P Kuhl, “ Why Was 
Chaucer Sent to Milan in 1378? ” MLN, LXII (1947) , 42-44 

“See the record of payment before the journey (Life-Record No 121), which in 
these words describes the mission of Sir Edvard de Berkeley, and then for 
Chaucer says* “ Gaifiido Chaucer, jMmigero Regis, misso in Comitiva eiusdem 
Edwardi ad easdem partes in nuncio Regis predicto . " Piactically the same 
words that I print in the text appear also in the record of Chaucer’s enrolled 
accomit after the journey (Life-Record No 122) . 
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have met in the field, at Milan, or elsewhere. These questions 
are answered in part by certain Italian records which tell some- 
thing of Hawkwood's activities during the period of Chaucer's 
sojourn in Lombardy. It is to these Italian records, not pre- 
viously brought forward in connection with Chaucer, that the 
present paper directs attention. 

Chaucer left London on May 1378, and returned to that 
city on September 19. Allowing five weeks for trac’d in each 
direction, we may assume that he wu's in Lombardy roughly a 
month and a half, or from about July 1 to about August 13. 
During the summer of 1378, Hawdvwood’s company was be- 
sieging Verona, a city on which Lord Bernabb had desi,giis 
because of the claim of hL wife, Regina della Seala, on the 
Scaligeri dominions. Hawkwood's approach to Verona was 
through the narrow corridor lying between Lake Garda on the 
north and the territory of Mantua on the south. While Chaucer 
was in Lombardy, Hawkwood's camp was in the valley of the 
Mincio River, which flows in a southerly direction from Lake 
Garda to Mantua and then south-easterly to the River Po 
beyond. The precise location of his headquarters during most 
of this period was at ]\Ionzambano, on the right bank of the 
Mincio, about six miles south of Lake Garda and sixteen north 
of Mantua, but almost on the border of the Mantuan dominion. 
Fifteen miles to the east was Verona; Milan lay some seventy- 
five miles to the west. 

In the course of their activities in the valley of the Mincio, 
Hawkwood’s men were perpetually violating the nearby terri- 
tory pertaining to Mantua. Although Havkwood had orders 
from Bernabb to respect this neutral Mantuan territory, the 
continiious \iolations w^ere virtually inevitable, and the fre- 
quent protestations of the Marchese Lodovico Gonzaga of 
Mantua were apparently of little avail. Gonzaga's concern has 
been described in the following terms. 

Pe' Signori di Mantova lo spauracchio dell'Acuto et delle sue 
soldatesche era divenuto in certi momenti ima vera os>sessioiie; si 
seguiva con trepidazione ogni lor mossa anche quando eraii loiitane. 
perclie non si era mai sicuri die prima o poi non capitassero di 
nuovo a perpetrare saccheggi ed estorsioni.^ 


“A Luzio (ed), VArckivw Gonzaga di Mantoza La comspondenza faimfiare, 
ammimstrativa e diplomatica det Gonzaga, Fubblicazioni della R Accadeniia 
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Thus Gonzaga complained of the pillaging and extortions per- 
petrated against his land and people, but mostly in vain. Yet 
his protests have served one useful purpose, for they elicited 
from Hawkwood and his officers a series of letters, now in the R. 
Archivio di Stato di Mantova, pro^dding evidence concerning 
Hawkwood’s whereabouts during the summer of 1378. From 
April 16 to October 17 of that year, Hawkwood, John Thorn- 
bury, and William Gold, constable-general in the English camp, 
wrote to Gonzaga at least twenty-six letters, as the following 
list indicates; most of them are dated from various places near 
the Mincio; ^ the last was written from Hawkwood’s autumn 
quarters at Cremona. 

Of these twenty-six letters, seventeen are listed by Rawdon 
Browm in his Calendar oj State Papers,^ while I have seen nine 
(Nos. 4, 9, 11, 20-25) which Brown does not give. On the other 
hand I have been unable to locate two letters (Nos. 1 and 26) 
seen and described by Brown; this suggests that further search 
will perhaps reveal still other letters of the period in which we 
are interested, and thus make possible an even more accurate 
check on precisely where Hawkwood was during Chaucer’s 

Virgiliana di Mantova, Sene I Monumenta, II (Verona, 1922), 119-120 For a 
useful vie^\ of the relative positions of the territories of the Visconti, the Scaligeri, 
and the Gonzaga in 1378, see eithei W R Shepherd, Historical Atlas (4th ed , rev ; 
New York, 1924), pp 78-79 Cential Europe m 1378 or D M Bueno de 
Mesquita, Giangaleazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan (Cambridge, 1941), “Map IV 
Eastern Lombaidy and the Veneto m 1385” (opposite p 69); each of these maps 
shows clearly why Hawkw-ood’s men violated the Mantovano wEile attackmg 
Verona For a sketch of Hawkw^ood’s activities m the summer of 1378, see G 
Temple-Leader and G Marco tti, Giovanm Acuto (Sir John Hawkwood) storm 
d’un condottiere (Florence, 1889), pp 115-118 

^ No 13 IS addiessed to Gonzaga’s captam, Jacopo de Cobagnatis 

® Most of these places may be located in Carta d' Italia del Touring Club Itahano, 
ed L. V Bertarelh, Institute Geografico de Agostmi-Novaia, Foglio 12* Verona 
Castelgrimaldo, for example, lies about 9 miles south-southwest of Monzambano, 
and Casteigoffredo about 13 miles southwest of Monzambano According to Browm 
(p 21, see footnote 6, infra), Pubhee is La Piubega in Mantuan territory on the 
Seriola Pubbhea I have not been able to locate Montissorte, or any locality w ith 
a similar name, but I think we may safely conjecture that li lay m the somewhat 
hilly country surrounding Monzambano for a distance of roughly five miles, rather 
than m the extremely flat plams which predominate elsewhere in the general 
territory with which w’e are concerned 

® Rawdon Browm, ed , Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to 
English A fairs, existing in the archives and collections of Venice, and m other 
libraries of Northern Italy, Vol I, 1202-1509 (London, 1864), pp 19-24, see also 
p. ixxvm. 
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mission to Lombardy. In the following list of these letters^ I 
give Brown’s numeration ^59-75? in parentheses.^ 



NO 

DATE 



1378 

1 

(59) 

April 16 

£ 

(60) 

April 17 

3 

(61) 

April 20 


4 


April 

[ 26 

5 

(62) 

May 

15 

6 

(63) 

May 

19 

7 

(64) 

Mav 

20 

8 

(65) 

May 

30 

9 


July 

11 

10 

(66) 

July 

29 

11 

July 

30 

12 

(67) 

July 

30 

13 

(68) 

July 

31 


14 

(69) 

August 2 

15 

(70) 

August 4 

16 

(71) 

August 6 

17 

(72) 

August 6 

18 

(73) 

August 8 

19 

(74) 

August 9 

20 


August 13 

21 


August 18 

22 


August 20 

23 


iiugust 25 

24 


August 25 

25 


August 29 

26 (75) 

October H 


PLACE 

Camp against Verona 

Piadena 

Villafranca 


Camp against Verona 

Publice 

Piubega 

Piubega 

Villafranca 

Castelgnmaldo 

Camp against Verona 

Camp against Verona 

Monzambano 

Monzambano 


Monzambano 

Camp against Verona 

Camp against Verona 

Monzambano 

Monzambano 

Camp against Verona 

Camp on the* Mincio 

Ca-telgofirLdo 

Cast elgolf redo 

Montissorte 

Montissorte 

Castelgoffredo 

Cremona 


WPJTER 

John Hawkwood 
John Hawkwood 
John Ha\Tkwood, 
Jacopo de Ca- 
valli. and Con- 
rad rJcTvnte 
John Hawkwood 
John Hawkwood 
John Hawkwood 
John Hawkwood 
John Thornbiiry 
John Hawkwood 
William Gold 
William Gold 
William Gold 
William Gold, to 
Captain Jacopo 
de Cobagnatis 
at Volta 
William Gold 
William Gold 
William Gold 
John Hawkwood 
John Hawkwood 
William Gold 
William Gold 
John Hawkwood 
John Hawkwood 
William Gold 
William Gold 
John Hawkwood 
John Hawkwood 


^ For the location of each letter Brown says merely “ Mantuan Archives For 
each of the 24 letters I have located. I here gi\e first the number of the Bust a in 
the Archivio di Stato in 3rIantova, and then any further designation assicpied to 
the letter Xo 2 2388, G42 Xo 3 1395, 1378* A 3 Xo. S 1595, 1378 A 4. 
Xo S‘ 2388, 643 .Vo G 23SS, 644 Mo 7 2388, 045 Xo S 1595, 1378 A 6 
Xo 9 23SS Mo 10 1595, 1378- A 15 Mo 11 23S8 Mo 12 1595 1378 A. 10 
No 13 1595, 1378 A 17 Mo 1^ 1595, 1378- A. IS Mo. lo 1595, 1378 A. 19 
No 16. 1595, 1378. A. 21 No 17 1595, 1378 A 22 Mo 18 1595 137S A 23 
Xo 19: 1595, 1378 A 24. Xo 20 1595, 1378. Xo 21 23S8 Mo 22 23SS Mo 
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This list of letters, our only precise check on Hawkwood’s 
activities during Chaucer's sojourn in Lombardy, offers no evi- 
dence that Hawkwood was with his company from July 12 until 
August 5. That he was actually away from his headquarters 
for at least part of this time is revealed by letter No. 18, 
written to Lodovico Gonzaga on August 8 from the camp at 
Monzambano. This letter, moreover, gives specific information 
regarding where Hawkwood had been; I therefore present it in 
full. 

Ai Magnifico et potente domino, domino Lodovico 
de Gonzaga Mantue et cugino carissimo.® 

Magnifice et potens domme; Recepi vestre dominationis literas, 
quarum iiitellecto tenore respondeo Bertolinum de Codelupo vemsse 
ad me Mediolanum ex parte vestre dominationis, et michi inter 
cetera exposuisse dampna vestris subditis et in vestris territonis 
ablala per meas gentes, de quo non modicum seciim dolui et doleo 
usque ad mortem quoniam acerto tenere potestis quod vestros 
subditos, territona et bona tamquam bona magnifici et excelsi 
domini mei domim Bernabovis pro posse defenderem et gubernarem; 
set secum remansi in concordia, quod dum essem in loco congruo et 
acto taliter facerem quod briata in totum vel in partem dampna 
data in vestris territoriis et vestris subditis emendaret; set quia 
tempus de presenti non est dictos nostros sotios gravandi pro 
dictis solvendis dampnis, quia briata nunc egena est et etiam 
oportet quod in nonnullis servitiis dicti mei domini ipsos operer, 
igitiir vestra dominacio pro maio non habeat si nunc dicta dampna 
non emendantur, promictens indubie^- vestre dominacioni, quod 
cum eio in aliqua civitate sen loco in quo ipsos costringere possem 
ad emendatioiiem dictorum dampnorum, infallabiliter fatiam ita 
quod vestra dominacio poterit merito contentari; super hec et 
omnibus aliis informavi vestrum Capitaneum Volte; supplicans 
vestre domination!, quod si siqua valeo michi tamquam vestro man- 
dare dingnetur quoniam continuo paratus sum ad omnia vestra 


1595, 1378 No 2^- 1595, 1378 No 25 2388 I express my gratitude to Dr 
Giovanni Pratico, Director of the Archivio di Stato in Mantova, for his courtesy in 
having certain of the letters photographed for me 
® This heading appears on the back, or cover side, of the paper containing the 
letter This letter is summarized by Bro’^m, p 23. 

" et] et et {MS) 

dampna] Over the m is a superfluous stroke {MS ) . 

dictis] dictis debitis with debitis crossed out {MS) . 

^“mdubie] Here the MS is slightly tom 

Evidently Captam Jacopo de Cobagnatis, the recipient of letter No. 13. Volta 
lies about 7 miles south-southwest of Monzambano 
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inanclata. Data in campo Montiszambani, die viij. Agii?ti prnne 
Indictionis. 

lohannes Hankcwod capitanea^ ct cetera 

In this letter vee are offered not only a typical view of the 
perpetual problem faced by Hawkwood because of damages by 
his men in the Mantovano, but also the information that he 
had recently been away from his headquarter.^ in the held, had 
been in fact at Milan. Furthermore, we are given the impression 
that Hawkwood had been in Milan for more than jU'st a few 
days, since it had seemed worth while for Bertolino de Code- 
lupo, in order to see him on behalf of Gonzaga, to travel the 
ninety miles to Milan from Mantua, normally a journey of three 
or four days each way. Indeed, when Hawkwood left camp to 
go to Milan, he probably knew that it was for a fairly long >±ay. 
Unless he rode post-haste. Hawkwood's jouniejr prr'.nnably 
took three rather than two da,vs each way. Accordingly, we can 
be fairly certain of this much: that Chaucer and de Berkeley 
saw Hawkwood at Milan rather than in the field or elsewhere; 
that Hawkwood was sent for shortly after their arrival in Milan 
from London; that they conducted their negotiations with him 
during some period between July 15 and August "2; and that 
the three forgathered under the auspices of Hawkwood's em- 
ployer and father-in-law, Bernabb Visconti, to whom likewise 
Chaucer and de Berkeley had been sent. So far the Mantuan 
archives have offered no help in revealing the nature of Chau- 
cer's business in Lombardy, but until positive evidence to the 
contrary is brought forward, I think it is wholly reasonable to 
suppose that he and de Berkeley were sent pro certis negociis 
expedicionem guerre Regis tangentibus." 


Queens College, Flushing, Xeu } orl 



NATURE AND GRACE IN THE FAERIE QUEENE ^ 
By A. S. P. WooDHOusE 

I am to present for your consideration an hypothesis regard- 
ing Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 

Historical criticism is, I believe, more than a mere corrective. 
It may have for its object to restore, so far as possible, the 
conditions essential to a full communication between artist and 
audience, which include a common understanding of the poten- 
tialities and limits of the genre and, for the purpose of the 
poet’s argument, the acceptance of a common frame of refer- 
ence. Historical criticism, thus conceived, entails the use of 
hypothesis, which must submit to experimental verification. 
Besides the obvious tests of covering the principal phenomena 
and not running counter to any of the known evidence, a critical 
hypothesis is verified whenever it serves to bring into clearer 
relief the poem’s aesthetic pattern and demonstrate its consist- 
ency. This is a criterion which we shall have occasion to apply. 
It involves, of course, an assumption, frequently rejected as 
hampering to scholarly ingenuity, that a great poet is a con- 
scientious artist and knows what he is about. 

The particular hypothesis which I am to advance turns upon 
one of the intellectual frames of reference common to Spenser 
and many other writers of the Renaissance, namely, their recog- 
nition of two levels of existence and experience, traditionally 
known as the order of nature and the order of grace. A few years 
ago I found that to read Milton’s Comus in the light of this 
frame of reference was to sharpen, and also to modify, one’s 
sense of the poem’s pattern and its meaning; ^ and I promised 
myself that some day I would try the experiment of re-reading 
the Faerie Queene with this frame of reference, this apportion- 
ment of experience to the order of nature and the order of grace, 
in mind, and would see whether here also it might not serve to 
sharpen, and perhaps to modify, one’s sense of the poem’s pat- 
tern and its meaning. Let this be my excuse for the present 

* Annual Tudor and Stuart Club Lectuie, April 29 , 1949 

^Tbe Argument of Milton’s Comus, University oj Toronto Quarterly, 11 
( 1941 ) 46 - 71 . 
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delivery of coals to Newcastle, and for the temerity of a mere 
Miltonist ill lecturing on the Faerie Qiieene in the home of the 
great Tartoriiin Spenser, 

111 Spenser’s day, as still in Milton's, the two orflers of nature 
and oi grace were universally accepted as a frame of reference, 
whether they were specifically named or not. Within this frame 
of reference - there was room for every degree of difference in 
attitude and emphasis: it was a frame of reference, not a body of 
doctrine. To the Christian, of course, both orders were subject 
to the power and providence of God, but exercised in a rnaiiiier 
sufficiently different to maintain a clear-cut distinction between 
the two. In the natural orfier belonged not only the physical 
world, what is commonly called the world of nature inanimate 
and animate, but man him^-eif considered simply a denizen 
of that world. The rule of its order was expressed not only in 
the physical laws of nature, but in natural ethics (in vrhat was 
significantly called the lau of nature \ . and even in natural as 
opposed to revealed religion. This order was apprehended in 
experience and interpreted by reason; and it had its own vris- 
dom, for upon the law of nature had been erected the ethical 
system of a Plato, an Aristotle or a Cicero. It had its own insti- 
tutions, of which the highest vras the state, but this is an aspect 
of the order of nature which need not detain us here. ... To 
the order of grace, on the other hand, belonged man in his 
character of supernatural being, with all that concerned his 
salvation, under the old dispensation and the new. The law of 
its government was the revealed will of God, received and inter- 
preted by faith, and it included a special kind of experience 
called religious experience. The order of grace had also its 
appropriate institution, the Church, which, like the state, need 
not concern us here. 

The relation between the order of nature and the order of 
grace was a problem which admitted of various solutions. One 
group of answers insisted on the contrast and wide divergence 
of the two orders, and these answers were returned by indivi- 
duals and sects of opposite tendencies. 

The ascetic and rigorist would emphasize the divergence, in 
order to depress nature and exalt grace; the naturalist, in order 


" The account of the frame of reference is adapted from my article on Comus, 
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to exalt nature and depress grace, finding the demands of the 
higher order " unnatural ” and denying their validity. Still in 
the same group were others who insisted on the divergence of 
nature and grace with the intention of accepting them both, 
but at the same time of avoiding inferences from the one to the 
other: such was the fideist, who took the order of grace on 
authority, but in the order of nature pursued his experimental 
and sceptical way, the Baconian, with his two philosophies, 
natural and divine, and (though this lies outside our present 
scope) the Puritan extremist, reactionary in the realm of grace, 
progress! vist in the realm of nature. All these, though for dif- 
ferent ends, apply what I have elsewhere called the ■princi'ple oj 
segregation.^ 

Opposed to them were all those thinkers who, with many 
different shades of emphasis and inference, agreed in responding 
to the profound human instinct for a unified view of life. They 
insisted that the order of grace was the superstructure whose 
foundations were securely laid in nature; that there was no 
interval between the two orders; that grace came to perfect 
nature, an idea includmg discipline and a miraculous remedy for 
man’s fall; that well-being must be defined in terms of the two 
orders simultaneously, and that what was for man’s good as a 
natural being could not be to his detriment as a supernatural, 
or vice versa. 

These, with varying degrees of modification, were the assump- 
tions of Christian humanism, whose dominance in the Ren- 
aissance, and whose importance for Spenser, will hardly be 
questioned. These were the assumptions of that long tradition 
which was about to receive its most majestic English expression 
in the first book of Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
(1593) . But the stormy "waters upon which the Church of 
England was already entering are alone sufficient to warn us 
not to imderestimate the variety and strength of opposing 
currents of Christian thought released and accelerated by the 
Protestant Reformation, and specifically by the impressive 
formulations of Calvin, whose influence upon Spenser Padelford 
has demonstrated.^ Underlying the struggle of parties in Church 

® Puritanism and Liberty (London, 1938) , introduction, pp 57-60 

* F. M Padelford, The Spiritual Allegory of the Faene Queene, Book One, 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 22 (1923) . 1-17 Cf. P. N. Siegel, 
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and Estate were opposing ideals of the Christian life, and sup- 
porting these ideals were dn^ergent views of the character and 
the relation of the order of nature and the order of grace. 

The frame of reference is everywhere, explicit or implied; and 
if we ignore it, we neglect an important part of Spender's, as 
Of Milton’s, intellectual background, and a valuable instrument 
of critical analysis. Such at least is the contention of this 
lecture, which asks, and /so far as time permits? will try to 
answer the following question*: What light does this irame of 
reference throw upon the Faerie Quecnet How does it sharpen 
and perhaps modify our &en*e of Spenser’s aesthetic patiern 
/for, whatever be true of isome other poets, the ae*tlietic pat- 
terning of Spenser and IMilton i* ba*ed upon idea*, upon con- 
ceptual thinking! Does a recognition of the frame of reference 
help us at some points to see further into Spenser’* allegory? 
Does it help us to appreciate relations of parallel with contrast 
(for similarity with dissimilarity, parallel with contrast, are 
of the essence of an aesthetic pattern/ ? Does it even serve to 
explain more adequately than heretofore the significance, intel- 
lectual and aesthetic, of certain characters and episodes? Does 
it, finally, give us any indication of the direction which the 
poem may have taken in those last six /or is it five and five- 
sixth?) books which have not come down to us? I would ask 
you to remember that whatever I assert is tentative, and that 
the purpose is exploration and the testing of an hypothesis. 

2 

Some fifty years after Spenser published the second instal- 
ment of the Faerie Queene, an eloquent contemporary of Mil- 
ton’s, whose name has not come down to us, wrote: 

Spenser and tlie Calvinistic View of Life, Studies in PhdoJogy, 41 (1944) 

In effect, tliougli not explicity, Padelford di&cnminates between nature and grace 
In pursuance of his own pnncipl" that ‘ ni stuchma the relalion&liips and inter- 
connections of man's mtellecluai history, it is -well not to be too schematic" (p 
215), Siegel confuses the two orders, finding Puritanism in Guyon's rejection of 
Mammon's offers of wealth as, “above all, distraction from the pursuit of a 
righteous life” (p 203), and talking of Calidore’s return, after his pastoral inter- 
lude, “ to the service of Glonana and God " (p 204; Obviously the principle is 
wrong What is required is the highest degree of precision I which involves schema- 
tism) m the formulation of positions and their consequences, and the ability to 
determine when an author recognizes these consequences and vhen he does not. 
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Christ Jesus, whose is the kingdom, the power and the glory both 
ill nature and m grace, hath given several maps and schemes of 
his dominions . both of Ins great kingdom, the world, . . . 

and also of his special and peculiar kingdom, the kingdom of grace. 
Which kingdoms, though they differ essentially or formally, yet they 
agree m one common subject-mailer, man and societies of men, 
though under a diverse consideration And not only man in society, 
bill every man individually, is an epitome either of one only or of 
both these dominions. Of one only so every natural man (who in a 
natural consideration is called microcosmus, an epitome of the 
world), in whose conscience God hath his throne, ruling him by 
the light of nature to a civil outward good and end. Of both: so 
every believer who, besides this natural conscience and rule, hath an 
enlightened conscience, carrying a more bright and lively stamp of 
the kmgly place and power of the Lord Jesus, swaying him by the 
light of faith or scripture, and such a man may be called micro- 
chnstiis, the epitome of Christ mystical 

I suggest that some such relation between the order of nature 
and the order of grace is likewise present in Spenser’s mind, 
and some such distinction between the motives and sanctions of 
virtue on the natural level and on the specifically religious, and 
that these are consistently applied in the part of the Faerie 
Queene which we possess; or, to be quite concrete, that Book T 
moves (as has been generally recognized) on the religious level, 
or (as I should prefer to describe it) with reference to the order 
of grace, and the remaining books (as has not been recognized) 
on the natural level only: that the Redcross Knight is indeed 
microchristus, but Guyon, and each of the other heroes of 
individual books, microcosnvus alone. 

This hypothesis runs completely counter to one recently put 
forward,® that each of the knights is, as it were, the heir of his 
predecessors’ victories, and together they form a composite pic- 
ture of the Christian gentleman, or that Guyon, for example, 
achieves his virtues of temperance and continence, and is able 
to discharge his task, because he starts from the vantage point 
of holiness achieved by the Redcross Knight. Few perhaps will 
accept this hypothesis, which ignores the obvious fact that 
while the motivation and sanctions of the Redcross Knight’s 

The Ancient Bounds (London, 1645) repiinlcd m iny Puritanifiin tmd Liberty 
(spelling, etc , modernized) , pp. 247-8 

® By Professor Fredson Bowers, at tke M L A., December, 1948, Group English 
IV (see multigraplied summary) 
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virtue are specifically religious, those of Guy on’s, just as clearly, 
are not. But there is still a middle course, the refuge of vague- 
ness, which recognizes the religious character of the Redcross 
Knight, and the impossibility of finding in Aristotle, or in 
Aristotle read in the light of Plato, any equivalent for holiness, 
which further recognizes the essentially Aristotelian character 
of Guyon and his virtues, but which breaks down when it comes 
to Britomart and, in the effort to account for the evident dif- 
ference between her and Guyon, decides that she must represent 
a religious virtue, a specifically Christian conception of chastity 
and love.'^ 

We are concerned with testing my hypothesis, and in the 
degree to which it is verified it will, of course, disprove the other 
two. All recognize the necessity of some synthesis between the 
contentions of the various books, but the other two try to 
provide for the synthesis piecemeal as the poem moves along, 
while mine, remembering that we have only the first half of the 
pattern of the Faerie Queene, is content that synthesis should 
be prepared for, but held in solution, perhaps even till Book 
Xlf. Spenser’s preparation for his final synthesis, as it appears 
to me, consists, first, in sharply differentiating between the two 
orders; secondly, in presenting the virtues of natural ethics in 
a form which Christianity can assimilate, and has in fact assimi- 
lated, and, thirdly, in indicating the limits of nature and the 
points at which it requires to be supplemented or corrected by 
grace. It is the second of these three steps that has led the 
critics without exception to conclude that all or some of the 
heroes and their virtues are specifically Christian. But the 
question is not whether the natural virtues can be ratified by 
religion before being transcended by it (for all of them can) , 
but whether in the particular instance the motivation and the 
sanctions of the virtue are from nature or from grace. 

In the part of the poem which has come down to us, such is 
my hypothesis, Spenser is careful to differentiate the two orders 
of nature and grace. He emphasizes the parallels between them, 
and the differences which only these parallels can bring into 
relief, and he builds both into his pattern; for parallel with 

’ Thus Padelford in The Allegory of Chastity in the Faerie Queene, Studies in 
Philology, 21 (1924) 367-81: Variorum Spenser 3.324 
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difference is (as we said) of the essence of aesthetic patterning. 
No doubt he interprets the virtues of the natural order as a 
Christian would interpret them; but he scrupulously abstains 
from assigning to them a religious motive and from invoking in 
their behalf the supernatural sanctions so freely drawn upon in 
Book I; nor does he bespeak in their support any infusion of 
divine grace. The natural order, the level on which the remain- 
ing books move, is also, it is true, under the power and provi- 
dence of God, which may intervene to protect the natural man 
from external evil; but nowhere save in Book I (as we shall 
see) does Prince Arthur figure forth the grace that works in- 
wardly upon the heart and will. 

3 

Though it sometimes seems to raise as many problems as it 
solves, every re-examination of the Faerie Queene must com- 
mence with the Letter to Raleigh. For whatever its relation 
to the composition of the poem, the Letter is clearly Spenser’s 
introduction to a reading of it. As such the jnirpose of the 
Letter is severely limited. It is not to anticipate the whole 
meaning of the work, that would be an almost impossible task, 
and so far as it were successfully executed, an error of judgment; 
it is simply to set the reader’s feet on the right path, to make 
clear that the poem is an allegory, that each book deals with 
one of the private virtues (holiness in the person of the Red- 
cross Knight, temperance in the person of Guyon, chastity 
in the person of Britomart) , that Prince Arthur represents in 
the whole poem the sum of the virtues, or (as it is called in 
the Aristotelian scheme) magnanimity,^ and in the separate 
books its application to the particular virtue under discussion, 
and, finally, to give a very necessary indication of the structure 
of the poem and the occasion of the various adventures recited. 
The incompleteness of the Letter is evident from the absence 
of any allusion to the historical allegory, whose existence, and 
whose importance to Spenser, no one can doubt. This, and 
much else, the reader is left the pleasure of discovering for 
himself. The Letter tells him what he needs to know at start- 


® Spenser’s word in the Letter is, of course, magnificence, but in the poem 

magnaniirnty. 
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ing: it does not tell all lie will know when he has finished the 
twelve or even the three books. Thus Spenser may well have 
foreseen a function for Book XII, which it would have been 
premature to disclose. Perhaps, in addition to supplying be- 
lated explanations, the twelfth book w'as to have completed the 
pattern of the whole and, like the Epilogue in Comus, to have 
furnished the vantage point from which all that went before 
might be seen in its true relations and its full significance. 

It is not surprising, then, that in the Letter the frame of 
reference is merely hinted, not set out in detail. The reader is 
told that the virtue of Book I is holiness, which he would 
instantly recognize as a specifically Christian virtue, outside 
nature and belonging to the order of grace; that the armour 
which the Redcross Knight assumes “ is the armour of a Chris- 
tian man specified by Saint Paul,” and that this fact alone 
marked him off, set him above, all the other knights, for when 
he had donned the armour, this clownish young man, this son 
of nature, innocent of any cultivation, “ seemed the goodliest 
man in all that company.” The reader is then told of Sir Guyon, 
the knight of temperance, a virtue which (though it had cer- 
tainly been adopted, like the other natural virtues, into the 
Christian scheme) belonged in origin and essence to the order 
or nature, and was, in fact, with justice and magnanimity, the 
most characteristic of the Aristotelian virtues. He would ob- 
serve the absence of any reference to religion, and might be 
expected to take the hint that Books II and I moved upon 
different levels, and to be rendered sufficiently alert for the con- 
trast which the two books present, and which is an essential 
element in the aesthetic pattern of the poem. 

4 

It need no longer be argued in detail that Book I moves upon 
the level of grace. Padelford’s demonstration is conclusive, 
that holiness is a purely Christian virtue, and that the Institutes 
of Calvin furnishes a relevant gloss, while the Ethics of Aris- 
totle does not.® The attempt of DeMoss to extract Spenser’s 
holiness from Aristotle, and of Miss Winstanley to extract it 


® As cited m n 4. 
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from a blend of Aristotle and Plato, patently break down.^® It 
will suffice to recall in rapid summary the essential features of 
Spenser’s first book: (i) the emphasis upon the Christian’s 
armour, and especially upon the shield of faith; (ii) the char- 
acter of the Knight’s companion and guide, Una, the single 
and all-sufficient religious truth, in whose presence alone he is 
safe; (hi) the whole tenor of the Knight’s adventures up to 
canto 10, which are not an education in virtue in any ordinary 
sense, but an illustration of the bankruptcy of the natural man 
and of the essentially Christian doctrine that only grace can 
save; (iv) in conformity with this, the special role assigned in 
this book to Prince Arthur, who certainly does not represent 
the Aristotelian magnanimity, but on the contrary the opera- 
tion of divine grace; (v) the completion of the Redcross 
Knight’s education in the House of Holiness: cleansed by 
repentance, taught by Faith,^- healed by Hope, led through the 
works of Charity to the hill of Contemplation, vouchsafed a 
vision of the New Jerusalem and his own niche as a saint 
therein, and returned to the world, prepared at last for active 
service. When Bunyan read the first Book of the Faerie Queene, 
and especially this episode of the House of Holiness, he did not 
mistake their purport, but recognized it as purely evangelical 
and gathered from Spenser hints for his own allegory of 
salvation.^® 

Something of the relation between the two orders of nature 
and grace is already apparent in Book I, whose central episodes 
all move upon the level of grace. The lion which accompanies 
Una to the dwelling of Abessa, and there slays Kirkrapine, 
represents (it has been suggested) the law of nature, and the 
action symbolizes the agreement between natural ethics (so 

F. DeMoss, Spensers Twelve Moral Virtues ‘according to Aristotle,’ 
Modern Philology, 26 (1918) . 23-8, 245-70; Lilian Winstanley, in introduction to 
her edition of Book II (Cambridge, 1914). 

1 10 . 

^^It has not, I think, been noticed that in Spenser’s description of Faith the 
serpent in the chalice (1 10.13) bears a double significance, both m the order of 
grace: besides being the symbol of healing (the emblem of Aescalapius) and of 
salvation (Moses’ serpent on the staff — ^Numb. 21.9 — the type of Christ on the 
Cross), it IS also a symbol of menace, doubtless with reference to 1 Cor 12 27-9. 
and its doctrine as repeated in the Book of Common Prayer, 

Harold Golder, Bunyan and Spenser, P.M.L.A,, 45 (1930) . 216-37. 
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far as natural ethics can go) and true religion: their joint con- 
demnation of a superstitious asceticism and of the corruptions 
which inevitably attend it/^ A different relation appears in the 
two encounters of the Redcross Knight with pride. Spenser is 
sometimes criticized for suffering his hero to escape from the 
palace of Lucifera, who represents pride, only to fall a victim to 
Orgoglio, who also represents pride.^° A clearer sense of the two 
orders would show how idle such criticism is, and how sound 
and consistent is Spenser’s allegory. For Lucifera represents 
worldly pride which leads alike to vice and to disaster. But 
the vices, the seven deadly sins, are such as the moral sense is 
perfectly competent to detect and condemn: they impinge upon 
religion only as religion adds its prohibitions to whatever is 
condemned on grounds of natural ethics, just as religion (in 
Spenser’s view) assumes and ratifies all the natural virtues 
before transcending them. And for the disasters, they are such 
as the world regards: the loss of position, of possessions and of 
life. It is significantly the Dwarf, who represents worldly pru- 
dence or common sense, and no celestial visitant, that warns 
the Redcross Knight of his danger and prompts his escape. The 
pride represented by Orgoglio, however, is of a very different 
sort. It is spiritual pride, which assails the Knight in his re- 
ligious character when he has laid aside the armour of a Chris- 
tian man. From it he is powerless to rescue himself. The 
keyless prison-house will yield to nothing but the onslaught 
of Prince Arthur, that is, to the violence of grace.^^ 

There are subtler relations between the two orders than the 
rather obvious examples which I have chosen; and these rela- 
tions will, I hope, become apparent as we proceed. But to turn 
now to the comparison of Book II with Book I. 

^"^1,3; H S V. Jones, Spenser Handbook (N.Y, 1930), 159 The two orders are 
again brought face to face in the meeting of Una with the satyrs and Sir Satyrane 
(1.6), which yields a similar result the friendship of uncorrupted nature for 
grace, but the limits, nevertheless, of merely natural perceptions 
4-5; 1.7. 

1 8 37-9 Another and less significant juxtaposition of the tv^o orders occurs 
m the encounter with Despair (1 9)* Sir Terwin is reduced to despair and 
impelled to suicide by a sense of earthly misfortune, it is an offence against nature 
(and of course against religion, which is not mvoked) , the Redcross Knight, by a 
sense of sm and spiritual shipwreck it is an offence against religion (and of course 
against nature, which is not mvoked) . 
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5 

Every reader must recognize the similarities of the second 
Book to the first, in structure and episode, and must believe, 
when he contrasts them with Books III and IV, that Spenser 
intended each group to form one of the larger units in the 
pattern of the whole. 

In each of the first two books, a knight (the Redcross Knight 
and Giiyon) is assigned a task by Gloriana and is accompanied 
as companion and guide by the person at whose instance the 
task was assigned (Una in the one case, the Palmer in the 
other) . Each knight passes through a series of adventures 
which are, in one sort or other, an education in the virtue for 
which he stands and a preparation for his final task. The ad- 
ventures involve conflicts with single adversaries (the brothers 
Sansfoy, Sansloy and Sansjoy in Book I, the brothers Pyrochles 
and Cymochles in Book II) , the temporary separation of the 
Knight from his companion, the encounter with some analogous 
temptations (the palace of Lucifera, and the cave of Mam- 
mon) , the rescue of the hero by Prince Arthur, the comi^letion 
of his education in a retreat (the House of Holiness in Book I, 
the Castle of Alma in Book II) , which affords the final prepara- 
tion for his assigned task (the slaying of the Dragon by the 
Redcross Knight, the overthrow of Acrasia and her Bower of 
Earthly Bliss by Guyon) . These are commonplaces of criti- 
cism; for the parallels are so obvious as to be inescapable. 

But what of the differences which the parallels should bring 
into relief, and which should rescue the parallelism from mo- 
notony? They likewise (as I believe) are so obvious as to have 
seemed to Spenser inescapable; but to them less than sufficient 
attention has been paid, and the reason is not far to seek. All 
the differences depend upon, and derive their significance from, 
the fact which has been generally overlooked: that whereas 
what touches the Redcross Knight bears primarily upon re- 
vealed religion, or belongs to the order of grace, whatever 
touches Guyon bears upon natural ethics, or belongs to the 
order of nature 

Guyon 'b encounlex with the Redcross Knight (2 1 26-34) has for its general 
significance a further note on the relation of the order of nature to the order of 
grace the harmony of natural ethics with religious, so far as the former can go 
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This difference leaves its mark upon the whole character of 
the education which the two knights receive. Guyon’s trials 
and temptations, for the most part successfully surmounted, 
have the effect of rendering his virtue habitual. At an early 
stage, in the episode of Medina and her two sisters, Spenser sets 
forth the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean — the idea that 
virtue and well-being lie in a mean between the two extremes 
of excess and defect — a doctrine applied, indeed, throughout the 
Faerie Queene, but especially in the treatment of temperance.^® 
The episode of Medina has been recognized, however, as having 
a second significance: it is an allegory of the Platonic doctrine 
of the soul, with Medina and Guyon standing for the rational 
soul, and the sisters, with their knights, for the two divisions 
of the irrational, the irascible and appetitive, or (as we might 
say) for wrath and desire.®® Temperance and continence (for 
Spenser combines the two Aristotelian virtues can be 

(cf 1 3, as explained above, and n. 14) and tbe recognition of the claims of the 
higher order by the lower and by reason (cf. 7.59 as explamed below, and n. 54) 
Guyon is more swift to recognize and bow to the symbol of the cross on St. George’s 
shield than is the latter to recognize Guyon as the worthy representative of one of 
the natural virtues The Palmer (reason), coming up later, confirms Guyon’s 
judgment. Guyon 's reference to “ The sacred badge of my Redeemers death ” 
might seem at first to run counter to our hypothesis that Guyon stands for 
natural as distinguished from Christian virtue, but the distmction is not between 
pagan and Christian, but bet%veen unconverted (natural) man and converted 
(regenerate) . Though denied by some extreme Calvinists (cf. Prynne, in my 
Funtamsm and Liberty, p 233) , Christ w^as generally held to have died for all men 
and so might be referred to, even by the unconverted, as “ my Redeemer,” though 
confessedly Spenser momentarily obscures his pattern by the phrase It is but 
momentarily, however; for, as I shall argue below, a large part of the significance 
of Book II turns on the assignment of Guyon to the order of nature, consistently 
maintained throughout. And to deny it in this early episode would be to rob the 
episode itself of much of its meaning Observe that the Palmer recognizes the 
Redcross Knight for a saint, a being of a different order, but characteristically 
attributes his rewaid to his own merit, which the Redcross Knight, also characteristi- 
cally, is swift to deny, with gentle reproof, “ His be the praise that this achievement 
wrought,” The Palmer speaks of Guyon as having to set out from the point at 
which the Redcross Knight started, not from the point which he reached (i. e., not 
with his virtue achieved) as would be demanded by Professor Bowers’ hypothesis, 
and he prays that God may guide him in his task, the God (no doubt) who 
presides over the order of nature as well as over the order of grace. 

2 2 . 

Medina’s house is described as “wondrous strong by nature, and by skilful 
frame ” (2 2 12) . 

J S. Harrison in Variorum Spenser, 2 416. 

Cf P M. Padelford, ihid , 420 
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achieved only by the ascendency of the rational over the irra- 
tional soul, and it is this ascendency that becomes habitual. 
Reason dominates Book II as revealed truth dominates Book 
I, and these are personified in the companion figures of the 
Palmer and Una, 

The education of the Redcross Knight differs markedly (as 
we have implied) from Guyon’s. It proceeds by trial and error 
— principally by error: indeed until his entry into the House of 
Holiness he appears to have learned almost nothing, but to have 
blundered on, despite his innate nobility, from one error into 
another. The sum total of his education to this point has been 
one lesson: the bankruptcy of the natural man and his utter 
dependence for spiritual virtue upon the grace of God: 

What man is he that boasts of fleshly might 
And vain assurance of mortality, 

Which all so soone as it doth come to fight 
Against spirituall foes, yields by and by. 

Or from the field most cowardly doth fly! 

Ne let the man ascribe it to his skill 
That thorough grace hath gained victory: 

If any strength we have it is to ill, 

But all the good is Gods, both power and eke will 

Only as this conviction is borne home to him is St. George ready 
for the education of the House of Holiness, the vision of the 
New Jerusalem, and the fulfilment of his task. There is nothing 
remotely like it in the experience of Guy on. 

Fortified by the practice of temperance and continence, 
Guy on comes to the Castle of Alma, not for correction, and not 
to receive a vision of higher things, but simply that he may 
understand more fully the humanistic ethic which has been 
his guiding principle from the beginning and which will suffice 
him to the end: 

Of all Gods workes which do this world adorne, 

There is no one more faire and excellent 
Then is mans body both for powrc and forme, 

Whiles it is kept in sober government; 

But none then it more fowle and indecent, 

Distempred through misrule and passions bace: 

It growes a monster and incontinent 
Doth loose his dignity and native grace.-'^ 


22 


23 


1 . 10 . 1 . 


2 , 9 . 1 . 
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One must observe in passing that by Spenser the word grace 
is used in different senses, which are always sufficiently clear 
from the context: (i) it may refer to the grace of God working 
inwardly upon the will and infusing power, as in the stanza 
quoted above from Book I, and this sense alone is peculiar to 
the order of grace; (ii) it may refer to God’s overflowing bounty 
in bestowing outward benefits or in intervening as providential 
care in the natural order; (hi) it may refer to native endow- 
ment or to natural excellence, as in the stanza last quoted, from 
Book II; or (iv) it may refer to grace of disposition, bearing, 
or manner.-^ But to return. 

is significant that virtually all the instances of ‘‘giace” meaning the grace 
of God m its full extent (i e , (i) and closely related senses) occur in Book I. 
For example: “heavenly grace” (which supports) (1.7.12; 18 1); “of grace” 
(doctrine of grace) (1.10.19); “ \Miere justice growes there grows eke greater 
giace ” (1.9 53), “perfection of all heavenly grace” (state of grace) (1 10 21). 
In the more extended sense of (ii) and related meanings (God’s bounty in be- 
stowing temporal gifts or providential protection, in the natural order) , “ grace ” 
occurs in all six books For example* “heavenly grace” (divine protection) (1.5 
31); “wondrous grace” (providential intervention) 1 6 argmt , “ God*s sole grace 
... To send her succour ” (6 4 10 ) , Britomart is saved from disaster “ by God’s 
grace and her good heedmesse ” (5 6. 34) ; “ grace ” intervening to check the 
natural man for his protection, ^Mthout external mstrument (1 9 26), with ex- 
ternal instrument (2 11.30); “Providence hevenly pa^seth livmg thought, /And 
doth for wretched mens reliefe make %vay, / For loe’ great grace or fortune thither 
brought / Comfort to him ” (3 5 27) (interesting as suggestmg that what is really 
God’s providence is sometimes mistaicen for chance by the natural man); “his 
Creators grace . The guifts of soverame bounty ” (2 7. 16) ; “ The grace of his 
Creator [he] doth despise / That ■will not use his gifts ” (4 8 15) ; “ If goodnesse 
find no grace [divine favour] nor righteousnes no meed” (3 11 9). The meaning 
(iii) of natural endowment is not fiequent, and in its examples it is probable that 
the word “ grace ” actually refers to some natural quality (as goodness of dispo- 
sition or beauty) 2 9. 1 (quoted above); Belphoebe was born with “all the 
gifts of grace and chastity ” (3 6 2); Badigund seemed a “ miracle of natures goodly 
grace ” (5 5 12) ; “ deckt with wondrous giftes of natures grace ” (6 7 28) ; 
“ Whether such grace w*ere given her by kynd ” (6 6 43) In w*hat is the common- 
est meaning, (iv) grace of disposition, bearing, manners, or simply beauty, the 
adjective “ heavenly ” is sometimes added thus of Una’s “ grace ” (1 3 4, 1 6 18) 
where the primary reference is certainly to her beauty; Belphoebe was a “goodly 
Maide full of divinities / And gifts of heavenly grace ” (3 5. 34) Our classification 
IS not exhaustive There are a few doubtful examples to be noted Mercy is born 
in heaven and “thence poui’d down on men in influence of grace” (5 10 1), 
probably to be classed under (n); God planted the flower of chastity in Paradise, 
“ to m^e ensample of his heavenly grace ” (3. 5. 52) , and thereafter did it “ in 
stocke of earthly flesh enrace/That mortall men her glory should admyre ” 
(probably to be classed under (iv), but as a disposition which God specially 
approves) ; “ Nepenthe is a drmck of soverayne grace / Devized by the Gods ” 
(4. 3. 43) as also in the preceding example, the phrasing appears to be so calculated 
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At the same crucial point in each of the two books, the poet 
pauses to sum up in a single stanza the purport of all that has 
gone before, and thus to prepare for what is to follow, for the 
orientation afforded by the Castle of Alma and the House of 
Holiness respectively: in the one, virtue achieved by man’s own 
effort, by establishing the rule of reason over the passions, and 
thus realizing the potentialities of his nature; in the other, man’s 
impotence to rise above himself, and thus his utter dependence 
upon the grace of God. Our knowledge, or rather our faith, that 
for Spenser these two positions were not incapable of final 
reconcilation must not blind us to their strong opposition until 
that reconciliation is reached. If it does, feature after feature 
of Spenser’s pattern will be blurred for us, and we shall fail to 
appreciate his art as well as his thought. We shall miss the 
consistent contrast of Guyon with the Redcross Knight, and 
the dual or (as I would suggest) the triple role of Prince Arthur 
in the poem. We shall fail to recognize how fully Spenser ex- 
ploits what I will call the difference in vertical range between 
the classical and the Christian scheme of Ihings: in the one, 
man can rise to the specifically human or sink (like the fol- 
lowers of Acrasia) to the level of the beasts; in the other, he 
can rise (like the Redcross Knight) securely to heaven or fall 
irrecoverably, and forever, to the bottomless pit. We shall fail, 
furthermore, to understand why in Book I the supporting 
imagery comes from the romances and the Bible, with scarcely 
a single draught on Spenser’s large accumulations of classical 
lore, and in Book II, from the romances and the classics, with 
no significant reference to the Bible at all. Finally, we shall 
misapprehend the purport of Book H itself. For besides the 
contrast of nature and grace established by the first two books. 
Book II commences to explore the realm of nature with a new 
contrast in that realm between nature truly and nature falsely 
conceived, and this contrast (as we shall presently observe) 
carries us on from Book II to Book III. 


as to make il available for shadowiiij? forth a religious ineaumg, which renders it 
difficult to classify; grace would here seem lo mean native properly (iii), but 
with the added idea of a divme cause; similar is the remark about fountains, how 
some have natural properties, and others special properties “by guiftc of ' later 
grace” (^.2 6). 
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6 

We have mentioned the dual role of Prince Arthur, now very 
generally recognized, and have suggested that in reality he plays 
not a dual, but a triple role. 

In those books of the poem which deal with the classical or 
natural virtues he stands for magnanimity, but just as clearly 
he stands in Book I for God’s grace in its inwar ' operation upon 
the heart and will. Here then are two distinct roles. What is 
the significance of each, and where is the propriety of having 
them discharged by the same person.^ 

How does magnanimity, the crowning and inclusive virtue 
in the natural order, parallel heavenly grace in the religious 
order, which is clearly not man’s virtue, but (if we may use the 
term at all) God’s.^ The point of comparison, and the justifi- 
cation of the parallel, lies in the respective roles pla^^ed by 
magnanimity and grace in the two systems. Magnanimity, in 
its Aristotelian sense, means knowing yourself equal to any- 
thing, and being so: knowing yourself worthy of the highest 
things, and being so. It is of the essence of grace, on the other 
hand, that, in a terrifyingly literal sense, you know yourseM 
equal to nothing and in yourself utterly without worth. The 
classical scheme of ethics turns upon self-reliance: there is 
nothing else to rely upon; but the Christian relies upon God, 
Thus it is in Spenser’s poem. 

It might be argued that while the roles of magnanimity and 
grace in the two contrasting systems justify the emphasis on 
each and a parallel treatment of the two, this very fact would 
rather suggest the propriety of assigning them to different 
persons. But Spenser is, no doubt, preparing for an ultimate 
synthesis of nature and grace in the person of Prince Arthur. 
Clearly, Spenser would not have been the first to attempt a 
reconciliation of nature and grace: a long tradition of Christian 
humanism had worked out a Christian conception, not only of 
temperance, justice and the other natural virtues, but of mag- 
nanimity itself.-^ This fact is certainly relevant to Spenser’s 
final synthesis, but it can obscure his pattern if too early 
invoked. 

H S V. Jones, The Faerie Queene and the Medieval Aristotelian Tradition, 
Journal oj English and Germanic Philology, So (19S6) . 283 f!.; V B Hulbert, in 
Vanoi um Spenser, 2. 424-G 
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It is not the specifically Christian version of temperance that 
Guyon represents, nor is it Christian magnanimity that inter- 
venes in his rescue, because in neither case is a religious motive 
or a religious sanction introduced. When this fact is clearly 
established, it is safe, and necessary, to recognize another. 
There were features in the hard self-sufficiency of Aristotle’s 
magnanimous man which were incompatible as well with the 
chivalric as with the Christian ideal: at moments one feels 
that he would have been more at home with Lord Chesterfield 
than with either St. Paul or Sir Lancelot; and these features 
Spenser wisely alters in his portrait of Prince Arthur, in whom 
self-reliance is never arrogant, and who is always a very perfect 
gentle knight. But Prince Arthur as magnanimity is not a 
specifically Christian figure: at most, he is a figure rendered 
compatible with the ideal of Christian knighthood. When he 
intervenes to rescue Sir Guyon from the stealthy attack of 
Pyrochles and Cymochles,-' it is no longer as the symbol of 
heavenly grace intervening to save from inward evil, but as the 
symbol of magnanimity, swift to recognize a kindred spirit and 
to protect him from the outward depredation of his foes. For 
this attack of the brothers upon the unconscious Guyon has 
evidently a very different symbolic value from the attack of 
Orgoglio upon the Redcross Knight, and from Guyon’s earlier 
battle with Pyrochles, where that embodiment of irascibility 
menaces, not Guyon’s life, but his integrity, damaging his shield 
and inflicting a slight wound.-® Spenser, it would seem, was 


"‘'The liighminded man (Aristotle, Ethics^ 4 B) m apt to appear supercilious, 
though affable to his infeiiors, he ib juslificd m his contempt for ordinary people, 
whom he is apt to treat with irony “ He is not given to admiration as there is 
nothing which strikes him as great” He is m the higiiest degiee conuigeoiis, of 
course, when stirred to action, but “ there are few things which he values enough 
to endanger himself for them ” He would rather confer than icceive benefits; and 
those received he tries to repay with interest and then forget, “ for the lecipient 
is infeiior to the benefactor, and the highrainded man always aspires to superiority ” 
He IS dignified in his movements, wnth a deep voice and a sedate speech, and is 
never m a hurry It seems evident that by a Christian standard he would be 
condemned as self-sufficient and proud, and by a chivalric, as lacking in generosity 
and a spirit of adventure 
2 8 23 ff. 

“*’If one IS to interpret correctly the allegories of the Faerie Qneene, one must 
bear this obvious distinction m mind. Some encounters are dramatic projections 
of an inward struggle in the mmd (e g., the Redcross Knight’s meeting with 
Despair, 1 9); others are conflicts with some outward evil (e. g , his fight with 
Error, 1.1). 
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perfectly well aware that the effects of evil are not confined to 
the human heart: it stalks abroad with fire and sword to 
plunder and slay the innocent. 

But though this be true, is it not also true, it may be asked, 
that Prince Arthur’s intervention is providential in the strictest 
sense, so that Spenser has merely exchanged one religious con- 
ception for another.^ It is indeed true that the intervention is 
providential; and this, I submit, is the third role of Prince 
Arthur, to figure forth the power and providence of God in the 
natural order. 

Here, as occasionally in the Faerie Queenefi^ Spenser offers 
in rapid succession two symbolic presentations of the same 
truth. For the angel who stands guard over the unconscious 
Guyon is likewise, and even more obviously, the minister of 
God’s providence, of the overflowing grace which extends its 
protection even to the natural man: 

And is there care in heaven? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures bace, 

That may compassion of their evills move? 

There is; else much more wretched were the cace 
Of men then beasts. But 0! th’ exceeding grace 
Of highest God that loves his creatures so, 

And all his workes with mercy doth embrace, 

That blessed Angels he sends to and fro, 

To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe.®’- 

Such a description would apply only to the natural man, and 
would by evangelical standards apply to him equally whether 
morally virtuous, like Guyon, or the reverse.®® 

Prince Arthur, it would seem then, represents, in the order 
of grace, the grace of God in its fullest extent as it works upon 
the will of the converted; in the order of nature he represents 
the virtue of magnanimity, which is as central in classical ethics 

The most striking example is the twofold presentation of the principle of 
generation in the whole natural order, in S. 6 , first in the account of the operation 
of the Genius with matter and forms, then in the myth of Venus and Adonis, which 
effects the transition to the human level in the myth of Cupid and Psyche 
8 . 1-8 
8 . 1 . 

'*®Legouis (Variorum Spenser, 2.271) complains bitterly of Spenser's thoughtless- 
ness m applying these terms to the virtuous Sir Guyon It is not the poet who is 
thoughtless. 
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as is grace in the Christian scheme; but, also in the order of 
nature, he represents the power and providence of God as they 
intervene to protect his creatures from outward evils. 

7 

Only after the elementary distinction between the two orders 
of grace and nature has been accepted will one be prepared to 
appreciate the complexity and consistency of Spenser’s findings 
respecting the second realm, the order of nature, as these are 
developed in the second and subsequent books of the poem. 

In Book II there is (as we have remarked) a contrast be- 
tween nature truly and nature falsely conceived, and this con- 
trast is carried on in Books III and IV and serves to connect 
them with Book II. Acrasia’s Bower of Bliss represents nature 
falsely conceived. For there nature’s provision for the replenish- 
ment of life is prostituted to sensual pleasure and is without 
issue. The Genius of the Bower is a lord of misrule, and in 
truth no Genius at all, no spirit of nature, though falsely so 
called by Acrasia and her followers; and the contrast with 
nature truly conceived is emphasized (as Mr. C. S. Lewis has 
shown) by the intrusion into the Bower of a false art whose 
aim is to deceive and whose effect is to heighten and at the 
same time to misdirect natural impulse. But if one paused at 
the end of Book II, one might easily mistake Spenser’s meaning. 
Whatever part nature really has in the Bower of Bliss is 
rescued and rehabilitated in Book III, in Spenser’s account of 
the Garden of Adonis.^’’ There, under the auspices of the true 
Genius, the veritable spirit of nature, life replenishes itself. It 
is an allegory of the principle of generation in all things, and 

2. 12. 46-9 

2 12 46, 50, 55, 58, 59, 61; C. S. Lewis, The Allegory <?/ Love (London, 1936) 
pp. 324 

6 29-50. I have deliberately refrained in this lecture from going into the 
details of Spen&ei’s allegory of matter and the forms, since it would carry me too 
far afield The rival interpretations are summarized in the Varumim Spenser, 3 340- 
52. Of these I still prefer, as a basis for further consideration, Dr Brents Stilling’s 
(ihid, 3 347-52) I have already recorded ray reasoned conviction that Spenser’s 
treatment of the myth of Venus and Adonis refers simply to the principle of 
generation m the natural order, and hus treatment of the mylh of Cupid and 
Psyche to the operation of this principle at the human level in the institution of 
marriage, in other words, that both are in the order of nature (The Argument of 
Milton's Comus, University of Toronto Quarterly, 11 (1941) . 67-9) , 
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pleasure, rejected when it usurps the role of end, is frankly 
admitted in its proper role of natural accompaniment. The 
Garden of Adonis thus furnishes the cosmic setting, not indeed 
for the ideal of chastity represented by Britomart, but for the 
view of love and marriage associated with it, which is likewise 
presented in terms of the order of nature and without reference 
to grace. 

As compared with Guyon (representing temperance and 
continence) Britomart is positive and dynamic, representing 
the chastity which is coupled with love, which finds its prin- 
cipal motive in love, and which reaches its goal in marriage. 
But if this is true, and if it is Spenser’s sufficient reason for 
proceeding from the subject of Book II to that of Book III, it 
is not because the argument is shifted from the order of nature 
to the order of grace, but because it is more fully elaborated, 
and under proper qualifications, on the natural level. Granted 
that the ideal presented in Britomart can be assimilated by a 
Christian view of love and marriage, it still remains true that 
at this stage it is not thus assimilated. In other words, there is 
no more reason to regard Britomart as an embodiment of a 
specifically Christian ideal of chastit;^ and love than to regard 
Belphoebe as the embodiment of a Christian ideal of virginity. 
For in neither case is there the slightest hint of a religious moti- 
vation or sanction. 

Since Spenser presents his idea of nature in connection, more 
or less immediate, with his treatment of love, it is desirable to 
scrutinize carefully his argument on this subject, which ex- 
tends from the final canto of Book II through Books III and IV, 
and includes the journey of Britomart in rescue of her lover 
Artegall, in Book V, cantos 6 and 7, an episode too seldom 
related to the argument of the preceding books. In broadest 
outline, then, there are four representations of chastity in these 
books, Britomart, Belphoebe, Amoret and Florimell, and each 
is also a representation of beauty and its evocative power. 

Of these representations Belphoebe is the simplest, stemming 
(as her name implies) from the Diana of classic myth, and 
embodying, like Diana, all the beauty, all the free activity and 
all the positive human development that the ideal of chastity 
conceived as virginity, and moving on the natural level, without 
motivation and direction from religion, will permit. The situa- 
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tion is, if you will, artificially narrowed: the response to it is not 
artificial, but natural; and Belphoebe, certainly, is no starved 
and thwarted personality. She and her twin sister Amoret are 
(as the story of their birth is intended to symbolize) children of 
nature; but Belphoebe is adopted by Diana and brought up 
among her nymphs, while Amoret is placed by Venus in the 
Garden of Adonis, there to be brought up by Psyche with 
her daughter Pleasure In all the lore of love and goodly 
womanhead.” 

If Belphoebe and Amoret are contrasted in their fortunes, 
each is again contrasted with Britomart, the central figure of 
the whole argument. Britomart is as positive and dynamic as 
Belphoebe, but over a far wider range of experience: as per- 
fectly adjusted but to a far more complex situation. For she is 
as chaste as Belphoebe, by including in theory and action the 
principle of generation and its human expression, wedded love, 
and not by excluding them. From the first Britomart is dedi- 
cated to the love of Artegall,'"'' and like a Shavian heroine (or, 
for that matter, Shakespeare's Helena) she sets out to get him, 
obedient to a principle at work through all nature and sym- 
bolized for Spenser by the myth of Venus and Adonis and, on 
the human level, by the myth of Cupid and Psyche. Like other 
central figures in the Faerie Queene, Britomart has her com- 
panion, old Glauce, who certainly does not symbolize any 
religious directive, as does Una, but moves, like the Palmer, 

"*^3 6.4-11. "*^3.6 28,51. ’'’3 2 22 fi’; 3.8 26. 

It is perhaps unnecessary again to emphasize the fad that the natural does not 
necessarily connote the pagan Britomart and Glauce go to church, Britomart 
thinking only of Artegall, and Glauce only of Britomart, or (as Spenser remarks) 
“With great devotion, and with little zele ” (3 2.48) Glance’s appropriation for 
Britomart of armour, captured from the pagan Angela, and deposited in a church 
(3.3 58-9), certainly does not mean that Britomart is clad, like the Bedcross 
Knight, in the armour of the Christian, but perhaps symbohzes the idea that the 
natural principles (available even to the pagan) on which Britomart proceeds 
harmonize with, and can be assimilated by, Christianity This is not Spenser’s 
synthesis of the two orders, but necessary in preparation for any synthesis. It is 
important that we should be clear on this point. For in her rescue of Amoret, 
Britomart’s shield protects her from the flames, and her sword parts them and 
makes way for her (3 11 25); but it is not “ the shield . . wherewith ye shall be 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked,” nor “ the aword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God ” (Ephes. 6. 16, 17) But this too may prepare for the final 
synthesis in another way, which I shall suggest at the end of the lecture, by 
rendering nature eligible as a symbol of grace. 
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on the natural level, though with a significant difference. For 
Glauce does not represent reason or any principle of control, 
but rather yields to the motive force of love which drives Brito- 
mart forward, and from which nothing but Britomart’s own 
spirit, passionate but pure, can derive a principle of control and 
direction. It is sufficient; and Britomart not only passes scathe- 
less through every danger, and unassailed by any temptation, 
but wherever she goes brings rebuke to the unchaste and aid 
to the incomplete or insecure in virtue. The crowning instance 
(as Padelford has shown) is her rescue of Amoret from the 
wicked enchanter Busyrane.^“ 

Amoret is as deeply in love with Scudamour as Britomart 
with Artegall. By nature she is as chaste as Britomart, or as 
the twin sister Belphoebe. But here education in the Garden of 
Adonis, while true to nature, has yet been incomplete: it has 
not contained all the elements requisite for love true and chaste 
at the human level. There is some failure in integration. She 
cannot securely transcend the merely physical in her passion 
for Scudamour; hence her imprisonment by Busyrane. Her 
natural chastity insists that she must do so; hence her tortured 
resistance to the enchanter. Assigned the task of her rescue, 
her lover is powerless to effect it. Perforce he resigns the task 
to Britomart, who thus in Book IH assumes the function of 
Prince Arthur, or something more, but in his role of magnani- 
mity, not of heavenly grace, and with this role his pursuit of 
glory: 

Ah! gentlest knight alive (sayd Scudamour) 

What huge heroicke magnanimity 
Dwells in thy bounteous brest! • • • _• 

Life is not lost (said she) for which is bought 

Endlesse renown, that, more then death, is to be sought.^^ 

Britomart is able to effect the rescue because she has by nature 
the attitude which Amoret must struggle to attain. In Amoret 
what is required is transcendence, but transcendence on the 
way to unification. Essentially, it is this unification that 
Britomart represents. 

‘“F. M Padelfoid, The Allegory of Chastity m the Faerie Queene, Studies in 
Philology, 21 (1923) 3G7-81; to whose exposition I am deeply indebted. 

‘^3.11.19 


4 
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secure achievement of the specifically human. It means (to 
borrow Arnold’s phrase) the development of our humanity 
proper as distinct from our animality. Nature, said Renan, 
knows nothing of chastity. And of nature on her sub-human 
level, this statement (as Spenser would agree) is perfectly true. 
She knows no more of chastity than she does of temperance 
and continence, of friendship, of justice, of courtesy or con- 
stancy or magnanimity. She does not know them because she 
does not need them, having her own sure law, adequate to each 
level of existence. But this does not mean that the human 
virtues are unnatural. On the contrary, they are natural in a 
double sense: because they belong to the nature of man, and 
because nature, adequately conceived, is seen to furnish their 
base and to lend them her sanction. Nowhere does this fact 
appear more strikingly than in Spenser’s conception of love and 
chastity as represented by Britomart. Here the principle of 
generation common to the whole natural order reaches its ap- 
propriate human expression in wedded love, and here it meets 
and is harmoniously united with the specifically human virtue 
of chastity. 

The cause of Amoret’s predicament, from which only Brito- 
mart can rescue her, is not that her education in the Garden of 
Adonis has run counter to nature, as it would have done, for 
example, had it been carried on in the garden of Acrasia. The 
cause is that it has failed sufficiently to distinguish the different 
levels in the natural order. Her education has failed to unite 
the human virtue of chastity to the natural principle of gene- 
ration because it has failed to recognize that on the human level 
the virtue is as natural as the principle: that the virtue is as 
natural is attested by Amoret’s instinctive and tenacious hold 
upon it, as well as by the triumphant naturalness of Britomart. 

The fourth and final character, Florimell, is dedicated, like 
Britomart and unlike Belphoebe, to love as well as chastity. 
But she altogether lacks the magnanimity (in Aristotle’s and 
Spenser’s sense of the word) which distinguishes these two 
heroic figures: she is always in flight from danger and always in 
danger, real or imagined. Florimell has, however, a second role 
in the poem. In special degree she represents beauty and its 
evocative power, so that everyone whose path she crosses is 
drawn after her, impelled by love in some one of its forms. 
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impure or pure, base or exalted, according to his own nature: 
the witch’s son, the boatman, old Proteus, Sir Giiyon, even 
Prince Arthur, who believes or hopes that she is (or at least is 
like) the Gloriana of his dreams, and at last the resistance of 
Marinell himself is broken down. Beauty, as Spenser sings in 
the first two of his Fo^ore Hy nines, is the universal principle 
which evokes the universal passion, love. In the Faerie Queen 
it is Florimell pre-eminently who illustrates this principle and 
its evocative power. 

All these ideas, and more, Spenser develops in his treatment 
of love and chastity on the natural level, and one result is to 
give us our principal insight into the poet’s reading of the 
order of nature. 

8 

Under the term nature is comprehended the whole range of 
existence from formed but still inanimate matter up to and 
including man, save as man in his religious character belongs 
also to the order of grace. Nature, thus conceived, is an ascend- 
ing scale, at whose successive levels are added, first, life, then 
consciousness, then rationality and a moral sense, and finally 
religious feeling, which last marks the transition to the order 
of grace. At every level nature connotes a principle of dynam- 
ism, a law and a norm; and on the human level the law and the 
norm are recognized as rational and moral. Thus, as Hooker 
was soon to argue, the law of nature holds sway over the whole 
natural order, though its rational character can be apprehended, 
and its dictates consciously consulted, only at the highest level, 
that is, by man. Everything seeks its appropriate perfection, 
and man finally can achieve his, only by a reference on to the 
order of grace; but so far as it goes nature is a sure guide and 
her law part of the divine law. These assumptions, made 
familiar to us by Hooker, Spenser in some measure shares. 
They underlie his antithesis between the natural and unnatural, 
and between nature adequately and nature inadequately con- 
ceived. Everywhere in the Faerie Queene the unnatural is 
condemned as absurdity, as defiance of fact or as perversion 
of the appointed order of things; and, avowedly or by impli- 
cation, the natural is accepted and approved 

Tile pronounced vein of idyllicism in Spenser Las been often remarked. It 
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Acceptance, however, and approval are not unqualified. 
There is in Spenser a much sharper line of demarcation between 
nature and grace than any that can be discovered in Hooker: 
there is a Calvinistic sense of the bankruptcy of the natural 
man, and a conception of grace as entailing not so much a per- 
fecting of nature as a new start. Even in his treatment of the 
natural order, there is more than a suspicion that nature may 
on occasion prove for man a delusive guide. In the garden of 
Acrasia the antithesis between nature and the unnatural as 
represented by an art intended to deceive, is crossed by another 
idea: up to a point nature herself seems willing to second 
Acrasia and her art. 

The joyous birdes, shrouded in chearfuli shade, 

Their notes unto the voice attempred sweet. . . . 

The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmure of the waters fall. . . . 

The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 

Such is the accompaniment furnished by nature to the singer 
of the Rose Song; and, when he ceased, 

then gan all the choir of birdes 
Their diverse notes t’attune unto his lay, 

As in approvaunce of his pleasing wordes.^'^ 

And in the Garden of Adonis itself, where nature alone prevails, 
the lesson taught, as Amoret proves to her cost, is insufiicient 
for life on the human level until the ideals peculiar to that level 
are recognized as likewise natural, and as modifying for hu- 
manity the principles common to the whole order of nature. 

At certain points, moreover, natural and humanistic ethics 
require to be rectified by Christian. A striking instance is 

influences his tieatment of nature, especially in Book VI, but also at other places, 
as in a 7. 15-16, where a reference to nature as norm suggests the reflection that 
“At the well-head the purest streames arise” and leads on to the famous de- 
scription of the “antique world in his first flo^Ting youth” In a characteristic 
reference to the unf alien state (1 11 47) the doctrine differs (since one passage 
bears a reference to nature only, the other to nature and grace), but not the 
tone* Spenser describes Eden as 

that soile where all good things did grow, 

And freely sprong out of the fruitful! grownd, 

As mcorrupted Nature did them sow, 

Till that dred Dragon all did overthrow. 

2 n 71, 76 
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furnished in Book V. There Spenser’s treatment of justice is 
strictly Aristotelian, and justice, the justice of natural ethics, 
is stated to include equity. But natural ethics, unreclified by 
the example of Christianity, is incapable of furnishing the prin- 
ciple which must temper justice. By itself human nature can- 
not rise above the uncertain and unorganized sentiment of pity. 
Only Christian teaching and example can afford the principle 
of mercy. Thus in the court of Mercilla there is introduced 
a specifically Christian note. Mercilla (who represents Eliza- 
beth in her judicial function) administers justice tempered by 
mercy, and Artegall (who represents natural justice) and 
Prince Arthur (who represents magnanimity) visit her for 
instruction. Spenser makes his point by one of his happy 
adaptations of classic myth. With the daughters of Jove and 
Themis, Justice, Good Order and Peace, who attended upon 
Mercilla, he associates the Litae, whose office is to plead the 
cause of human frailty and to turn aside the wrath of Jove. 

They also doe, by his divine permission 
Upon the thrones of mortall princes tend, 

And often treat for pardon and remission 
To suppliants, through frayltie which offend 

Lest we should miss in this symbolism the Christian reference, 
Spenser introduces it with an allusion to the angels that en- 
compass the throne and support the canopy of Mercilla, who 
herself is angel-like .■‘® And of mercy indeed he categorically 
declares that 

in th’AImighties everlasting seat 
She first was bi-ed, and borne of heavenly race, 

From thence pour’d down on men by influence of grace.^^ 

Thus Christian teaching must on occasion be called in to 
rectify natural ethics, just as grace must intervene in rescue of 
nature. Book II (as we have seen) , in contrast to Book I, 
moves on the natural level: Spenser’s treatment of temperance 
and continence, like his treatment of justice, is strictly Aristo- 
telian. But there is one episode, baflling to the coimnentators, 
which becomes, I think, perfectly plain and highly significant if 
one reads it as symbolizing the limit of man’s natural powers 

‘' 5 . 9 . 32 . ‘“ 5.9 29 . ” 5 . 10 . 1 . 
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and the necessary intervention of grace. In canto 11, Prince 
Arthur, in his character of magnanimity, is defending the Castle 
of Alma (that is, the human mind and body) against the 
assaults of sin and sensuality led by Maleger. It is in this 
strange and sinister figure that the difficulty of interpretation 
is met. He bears upon him every mark of disease and death, 
and is attended by the two hags. Impatience and Impotence; 
but he is a swift and resourceful adversary who all but over- 
comes Prince Arthur himself. The sword Morddure proves 
useless, and Arthur, attacking the fiend with his bare hands, 
crushes the life from him and casts the dead body to the 
ground. But, like the giant Antaeus, at the touch of earth 
Maleger leaps to his feet and resumes the fight. Repeatedly he 
is slam and as often revives, till at last Arthur, recognizing the 
cause, bears the body to a standing lake and hurls it in. Maleger 
has been variously interpreted: his name (it has been con- 
tended) means evildoer and he represents sensuality or perhaps 
sin in general or perhaps Satan himself; his name (say others) 
means sick unto death, and he represents disease which results 
from the sins of the flesh, or again disease, not as the result of 
sin, but as a circumstance favourable to it, as lowering resist- 
ance to temptation. But none of these interpretations is 
satisfactory. 

What is required is something that will draw the ideas of 
disease and perennial evil into more intimate relation, and will 
cover all the details, including Arthur’s narrow escape of defeat, 
the fruitless effort to destroy Maleger, repeatedly restored by 
the touch of earth, and device by which the destruction is 
finally compassed, with water standing in symbolic antithesis 
to earth. I suggest that Maleger is original sin or human de- 
pravity, the result of the fall, and that the marks of physical 
disease and death are the symbols of the uiherited taint, the 
moral and spiritual malady, which man is powerless to remove, 
and which may betray the strongest and most secure in the 
natural virtues. It is in his character of magnanimity (of 
natural virtue) that Prince Arthur barely escapes defeat, and 
then only by providential intervention. The rescuer stands in 
need of rescue. How better could the limits of nature be 


See Variorum Spenser, 2 343. 
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enforced? But this is not all. Nothing can destroy Maleger, 
nothing can finally remove the inherited taint, but the exercise 
of grace in its fullest extent. The manner of his destruction by 
water is significant. It is intended lo suggest baptismal regener- 
ation, that is to say, it moves in the same area of symbolism as 
does the sacrament of baptism. This 1 am persuaded is the 
correct interpretation of the episode of Maleger and the only 
one which will cover all the phenomena.'^'’ The image of earth 
is as significant as that of water. Maleger, though momentarily 
brought under control, revives at the touch of earth. As water 
symbolizes grace, earth symbolizes nature; and among the 
various ideas shadowed forth in the Faerie Qiieene is the pres- 
ence of some principle of evil in nature itself, and especially in 
matter, a relic of the dark forces which ruled in the chaos 
before it was reduced to cosmos, and which still struggle to 
reassert their sway."’’^ With these forces of evil in nature, the 
evil in fallen man enters into alliance, and in them it finds a 
support. Hence the necessity of grace to rescue and rectify 
nature. 

x4part, however, from this suggestion of forces of evil in 


Throughout tins episode Pimcc Arthur retains his role of natural virtue, of 
magnanimity Even at the end, it is the water, and not the Prince, that symbolizes 
grace. The providential intervention which earlier ell'ects the temporary rescue of 
the Prince is described as an act of grace in the second meaning of the term (see 
n. 24, above). Its instrument is the Piince’s Squire, and, like the treatment of 
Depair (1 9), the allegory adds to the firm handling of a proposition genuine 
psychological insight. The Prince is almost borne down by his subtle inward foes, 
when the Squire appears, and it is his example that recalls the Prince to himself 
and to the pursuit of virtue and honour which is the mark of the magnanimous 
man* 

The whiles the Prince, prickt w*ith reprochful shame, 

As one awakte out of long slombring shade, 

Reviving thought of glory and of fame, 

United all his powers to purge him selfe from blame (2 11 31). 

And Spenser’s comment makes it clear that the Squiie’s arrival is the effect of 
Providence, which can on occasion use the weak to save the strong. 

So greatest and most glorious thing on ground 
May often need the helpe of weaker hand, 

So feeble is mans state, and life unsound, 

That m assurance it may never stand, 

Till it dissolved be from earthly band: 

Proofe be thou, Prince, the prowest man alyvc, . . . 

That, had not grace thee bleat, thou shouldcst not survive (2. 11. 30) . 

5 . 20 - 3 ; 4 . 2 . 47 ; ) 1 . 37 . 
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nature, which must not be overemphasizecL the two orders of 
nature and grace are contrasted in another respect: the order of 
nature is temporal and transient; the order of grace is eternal. 
In the much debated Cantos of Mutabilitie, which I am inclined 
to accept as furnishing the cosmic setting for Spenser’s treat- 
ment of the Aristotelian steadfastness or constancy in the 
Faerie Queene, three important points about the order of nature 
are clearly made. First, that mutability holds sway through all 
the natural order, not even the stars and their courses being 
exempt from change. Secondly, that change, however, does not 
connote dissolution merely, but also replenishment. It is true, 
says Nature, 

that all things steadfastnesse do hate 
And changed be; yet, being rightly wayd, 

They are not changed from their first estate, 

But by their change their being do dilate. 

And turning to themselves at length again, 

Do worke their own perfection so by fate: 

Then over them Change doth not rule and raigne. 

But they rule over Change and do their states maintaine.'^^ 

If change is the rule of death, it is also in the natural order the 
rule of life. In Spenser’s account of the Garden of Adonis, in 
Book III, the true Genius presides at once over the two pro- 
cesses of dissolution and replenishment, of death and life.“ 
But this is not the end. Man is in nature, but not wholh^ of 
nature: man the immortal spirit craves for permanence, and not 
in vain. For — and this is the third point that is abundantly 
clear — nature, by her very deficiency, points on to that time 
when 

all shall changed bee. 

And from thenceforth none no more change shall see.°= 

To this pointing on from time to eternity, from change to per- 
manence, from nature to grace, Spenser instantly responds. He 
feels, like Shelley, the pathos of change, but he does not con- 
clude that “ Nought may endure but Mutability.” Like Words- 
worth, he hears its rhythm as a “musical but melancholy 
chime,” yet recognizes that amid the ruins “ Truth fails not.’" 
But the truth to which Spenser has final recourse is the truth of 
another order: 


7. 7 58. 


3. 6. Sl-3. 


53 ^ 59 
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Then gin I thinkc of that which NaLure sayd 
Of that same time when no more change sliall be. 

But stedfast rest of all things, firmely slayd 
Upon the pillours of Eternity, 

That is eontrayr to Mulabilitie; 

For all that nioveth doth in change delight: 

But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 
With him that is the God of Sabaoth hight; 

O that great Sabaoth God, grant me that Sabbaths sight! 

By accident indeed, not design, these are the last words we have 
of Spenser’s Faerie Queene. And, like the first words, they are 
about the order of grace. 

9 

This, like the other facts we have adduced, seems to support 
our hypothesis that Spenser wrote with the concept of the two 
orders as a principal frame of reference. Nor is this all. At some 
points (as we have noticed) a recognition of the frame of 
reference enables us to sec further into Spenser's allegory and, 
what is more important, to appreciate more fully his aesthetic 
pattern by understanding its conceptual basis. Not only docs 
it help us to explain, that is, to sec more significance in, Malegcr 
and Mercilla, in Britomart as contrasted with Amoret, in the 
Redcross Knight as contrasted with Guyon and Artcgall, in 
Prince Arthur, and by implication perhaps even in Gloriana 
herself: it also tends to justify the poet where his art has been 
called in question. It completely justifies the parallel structure 
of Books I and II, and the repetition in episodes; for parallel is 
necessary to bring out the essential difference. Or, to take a 
single example of the clearing of the aesthetic pattern in Book 
II considered alone: critics have complained of the division 
of labour in the final cantos, with Guyon going forward to his 
destruction of the Bower of Bliss while Prince Arthur is left 
to defend the Castle of Alma against Maleger and his host.''’”' 
But once we invoke the frame of reference, and understand the 
meaning of Maleger, we see that the episodes are convplemen- 
tary, and one as necessary as the other. For (hi, yon, moving 
upon the natural level, and guided only by reason, can dis- 

^‘*7,8. I adopt the correction Sabbiilh<? for Balmollis; but I). C. Allen On 
tbe Closing Lines of the Faerie Queene^'* M. L, N., G4 (1949) . 9JJ-4. 

J W. Bennett, The Evolution oj the Faerie Queene (Chicago, 194S), p. 184 
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charge his particular task; but nature and reason have their 
limits, and when these limits are reached, as by Arthur in his 
battle with Maleger, only grace can save. And this use of 
contrast is highly chracteristic of Spenser’s whole mode of 
patterning in the Faerie Queene. 

In broadest outline (as we have observed) Book I moves 
upon the level of graee and deals with a specifically Christian 
experience and virtue (call this Spenser’s thesis) ; and the sub- 
sequent books which we possess move upon the level of nature 
and concern themselves with the natural virtues (call this the 
antithesis) . Somehow, before the poem was completed, Spenser 
must achieve his synthesis, and a synthesis that would, of 
course, recognize the priority of the order of grace. 

No doubt the task was rendered more difficult by Spenser’s 
partial adherence to two different traditions. If, like Hooker, 
he had been content to emphasize the unity of the whole crea- 
tion under God, and the steady and relatively unimpeded ascent 
through nature to grace: if he had simply emphasized one law 
of perfection operating throughout the whole natural order, as 
physical law, as biological and, on the human level, as rational 
and moral: if he had regarded revelation as merely supplemen- 
tary, as completing this natural law by pointing man on to 
that fuller perfection which his nature demanded but to which 
the order of nature could carry him only part of the way: if, 
unequivocally, Spenser had taken his stand in this tradition, his 
task would have been easier, though his record of human ex- 
perience would have been less complete. To this tradition 
indeed he did respond, and strongly (let there be no mistake 
about that) . But in him it was crossed and partly cancelled by 
another: by the tradition which we may associate with Calvin- 
ism, and which tended to emphasize the insufficiency of nature, 
and' indeed, since the fall, its depravity, and to regard grace as 
necessary, not merely to complete, but to correct nature and to 
supply its patent deficiencies. In the one tradition grace could 
build on the sure foundation of nature. In the other it seemed, 
rather, to demand a new start. Spenser tries to do justice to 
the faks of human experience which support these two rival 
views. And the sjmthesis at which he aimed in the Faerie 
Queene, whatever its precise character, must somehow have 
included them both. 
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That it did so, we have sufficient indication in the part of 
the poem we possess. Guyon, Artegall and Britomart achieve 
their natural virtues of temperance, justice and chastity just as 
surely as does the Redcross Knight his supernatural virtue of 
holiness; and just as successfully they fulfil their tasks. In so 
doing they are supported by nature adequately conceived, that 
is, by a nature in which human wisdom, deliberate or instinctive, 
can find a guide; but the manifestations of nature are multi- 
farious, and the guide therein must be sought with discrimina- 
tion. Once it is found, Spenser emphasizes the harmony of 
nature with grace so far as nature goes, and extorts from nature 
herself a recognition of the higher order and its claims. Here, 
plainly, are facts relevant to any attempted synthesis. But 
there are others. Despite the success of Guyon and Artegall in 
achieving temperance and justice as natural virtues and without 
recourse to grace, Spenser’s sense of the limitations of nature 
conies out in their books. In Book V, the natural law of justice 
includes equity, but has no place for mercy, which can be 
learned only from the Gospel. In Book II, the sufficiency of 
nature in Guyon is balanced by the necessity of grace for 
Prince Arthur’s destruction of Maleger. 

In Books III and IV, however, this pattern is not maintained. 
In Britomart, as in Guyon and Artegall, nature is sufRcicnt, but 
here there is no added appeal from nature to grace, either to 
modify the ideal of chastity and love or to remove obstacles to 
its fulfilment: the whole story moves on the natural level, with- 
out reference to grace. Yet in some ways Britomart seems more 
readily adoptable into the Christain scheme than does either 
Guyon or Artegall, and the ideal of wedded love which she 
represents seems to require an addition merely. In Paradise 
Lost Milton, adapting to a conception of Christian marriage 
the Platonic scale of ascent, sees the possibility that chaste love, 
such as that of the unfallen Adam and Eve for each other, may 
become a ladder leading to the heavenly love. In Britomart 
nothing of the sort is suggested. For all we are told, Spenser 
might here entertain the opinion strongly suggested by the last 
two of the Fowre Hymnes, that heavenly love could not be 
based on earthly, but required a new start. Clearly it was a 
problem for the poet, as not only the Fowre Hymnes but the 
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hesitations and conradictions of the Amoretti show. But 
despite the studied silence of the Britomart-Artegall story on 
this subject, there is perhaps the hint of a solution if we bring 
that story into relation with the very different one of the Red- 
cross Knight and Una. At the end of Book I, as a symbol of 
holiness achieved, and a reward for his task accomplished, the 
Redcross Knight is betrothed to Una. It is, of course, a common 
device in moral allegories, which Spenser has here adopted; but 
it clearly presents earthly love as a symbol of heavenly and so 
far prepares for, if it does not effect, a synthesis of the two. 

This, I believe, illustrates a possible relation of the order of 
nature to the order of grace, which was essential to Spenser’s 
synthesis. One thing that we miss in his explanation of allegory 
in the Letter to Raleigh is any allusion to Dante’s four levels of 
meaning: possibly because, like other things omitted, it is 
unnecessary to an intelligent commencement upon the poem: 
more probably, because Spenser did not adopt in its entirety 
the Dantean scheme. But the idea that the earthly is a symbol 
of the heavenly, he clearly does adopt. It is of the very texture 
of Book I; and, noting the evidence of symmetry in the half 
of Spenser’s pattern which we possess, we should expect this 
relation to be reasserted in or before Book XII. If there was to 
be a book devoted to wisdom, with Sophy as hero, where more 
appropriately could the reassertion occur, since there is a heav- 
enly wisdom as well as an earthly.? There is also an earthly and 
a heavenly glory. The magnanimous man, says Aristotle, de- 
sires glory because he alone is worthy of it. Thus Prince Arthur 
is in search of Gloriana, of whom he has had a vision. But 
Arthur has his role in the order of grace as well as in the order 
of nature, and there Gloriana must signify not the undifferen- 
tiated glory of the Letter to Raleigh, but that glorification which 
cannot be achieved by man’s worthiness, but only through God’s 
grace. Book XII (as we said) must do more than furnish 

Because tlie action of Book I (as of the other books) takes place in the 
material world, the order of nature, while its allegorical content is experience in the 
order of grace, the lower order stands to the higher throughout the book in the 
relation of shadow to substance In his “ Spenser and the Enchanted Glass (Johiis 
Hopkms Almnm Magaztne 19 (1930 33-8* Variorum Spenser 1 442-5) Phofessor 
C. G. Osgood has shown how penetratmg and consistent is the psychology of 
Spenser’s story on the literal (i. e., the natural) level. 
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belated explanations: it must complete Spenser’s synthesis, and 
with it his pattern: like the Epilogue in Conms, it must furnish 
a vantage point from which everything falls into relation. 
Among the resources which Spenser had at his disposal was one 
peculiarly adapted to poetry, the sense that Ihe inferior order 
stood (as Newman was to phrase it) in a sacramental relation 
to the higher order: that nature in one aspect might be viewed 
as “ the outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace.” 


Vnt versify C ollege. 
University of Toronto 


In his Anglican days Newman had developed this idea (with, of course, no 
thought of Spenser) as a corollary of Bishop Butler’s concept of analogy, read 
in the light of Keble (see Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua^ Everyman edn , p. 4S) . 
The quoted phiase is not Newman’s, but from the Book of Common Prayer, added 
thereto after Spensers death, but from Now'cll’s Cafechmti (1570). Apart 
from Book I (see n. 56) , we can, in the unfinished stale of the poem, have only 
scattered hints of this last relation between the two orders wdiich 1 have suggested 
They would be best gathered by a close reading of the other books in relation to 
Book I, as we saw in considering the parallel between the Brilomarl-Artegall and 
Una-Redcross Knight stones That the parallel may extend to some of the details 
we observed in noting the similarity in the description of Britoraart’s natural 
equipment to the Christian’s aimour (sec n 39) , 



EXPLICATION DE TEXTE APPLIED TO WALT 
WHITMAN'S POEM “ OUT OP THE CRADLE 
ENDLESSLY ROCKING ” ^ 

By Leo Spitzer 

I may state first that our poem treats the age-old theme of 
world harmony within which the bird is one voice, the sea 
another, and the poet the third. The classical and Christian 
ideas of world harmony have been treated by me in Traditio 
(II and III, 1945-6) and it may be apposite for me to extract 
from this article a brief survey: Pythagoras and Plato had 
defined music as an art practiced not only by human musicians, 
but also by the cosmos. According to Plato’s Timaeus, the 
music of the spheres is produced by Sirens each of whom, in her 
particular sphere, sings notes whose pitch is conditioned by the 
velocity of the revolution of her sphere. The totality of these 
notes produces that world harmony, or symphony inspired by 
loving rivalry, epi? km (jjiXia, which is inaccessible to human 
ears, and which is willed by the demiurge, the world spirit. It 
was not difficult for the Christians to replace the pagan world 
spirit by the Christian God of Love and thus to associate the 
music of the spheres with Christian Caritas. In Dante, the 
Pythagorean world harmony will be sung, not by the Sirens of 
the Timaeus but by the pure intelligences, the angels vying 
with each other in the different revolving heavens through the 
physical and spiritual attraction of that Divine Love “ che 
muove il sole e le altre stelle.” Already Augustine had seen 
the world as a “ magnum (musicum) carmen creatoris et 
moderatoris.” The theme that the music of nature blends with 

* Since I have no thorougli accjuamtance with Walt Whitmans source, I am 
forced to place him, not within the framework of his American ambiente, but 
somewhere in the cold space of world literature (as far as I know it) , to treat the 
poem “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Hocking” as one among other poetic monu- 
ments belonging to the Western tradition, apart from the question of Whitman s 
familiarity or non-familiarity with these monuments. My ignorance, however, may 
in the end be redeemed to some degree: for I feel that the direct, concrete sources 
which may be established for a particular work of art, are pneraliy somewhat 
petty and trivial in comparison with the parallels to be found in international art, 
together with which the particular work combines in an eternal pattern. I have 
used Stovall’s Walt WkUman, N. Y. 19S4. 
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human voices in praise of the Lord is first developed in an 
exegetic text of Saint Ambrose, intended to interpret the line 
of Genesis in which God is presented as satisfied with his crea- 
tion of the sea. Tn surging prose Amlirose offered a powerful 
acoustic description of the harmony {concoitus = o-vgc^covta) in 
which are fused the song of the waves and the choirs of the 
devout congregation in an island sanctuary: the voices of men. 
women, children chanting psalms. “ Quam duleis sonus, quam 
jucundus fragor (‘ refraction ’) , quam grata et consona resul- 
tatio (= ‘ harmonious echo ’) ! ” With Ambrose we find for the 
first time in our occidental literatures the fusion of nature and 
humanity into one Stimmunej, into a unity of tone and atmos- 
phere prompted by Christian feelings. It is this transcendental 
unity which permits the single objects to lose their matter-of- 
fact identity and to melt into the general atmosphere of piety; 
whereas in the pantheism of the ancients, though the single 
phenomenon may even change into another form (as in the 
metamorphoses of Philomela or Echo) , clear-cut forms still 
continue to exist individually, not fused into an all-cnrbracing 
atmosphere. 

After Ambrose we find birds presented in Latin medieval 
poetry as psalmists of God, Nature’s singers introduced into 
the more sophisticated company of human singers. Among 
these birds the nightingale figures predominantly. The classical 
Philomela, the ravished, mutilated, sorrowing woman-become- 
songbird (in accord with the ancient tendency to explain the 
healing effect of music by tragic suffering overcome) , becomes 
in Christian poetry the singer, naturally endowed with divine 
Grace, who sings to testify to Grace. In a tcnth-century Latin 
poem the nightingale sings at Eastertime, inviting all believers 
to join with her in praise of the resurrected Christ. From now 
on medieval love songs reflecting the theological theme begin 
with a picture of nature revived in spring, with the birds and 
the poet vying in grateful song (the Natureingang of the Min- 
nesingers and troubadours) . The word refrain (lit. ‘ refrac- 
tion ’) , which in Old French was applied to the twittering of 
birds as well as to the musical or verbal refrain, must be ex- 
plained by the concept of the echo which is represented in the 
response of the birds to the music of the world. Similarly, the 
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modem word concert (lit. ‘ musical contest ’) , and the Elisa- 
bethan word consort (‘ concert ’) = consortium (‘ association ’) , 
are late derivatives from this same idea of peaceful strife, of 
musically harmonious emulation in the praise of God. The 
thirteenth-century Spanish poet Gonzalo de Berceo goes so far 
as to portray learned birds that serve as preachers of religious 
orthodoxy. Church-fathers and prophets of the Old Testament, 
Augustine, Saint Gregory, and Isaiah, are presented as night- 
ingales in an earthly paradise competing under the dictation of 
the Virgin Mary. A one-man concert is Saint Francis’ famous 
canticle: “ Altissimo onnipotente bon signore, / tue so le laude, 
la gloria e I’onore e onne benedizione.” Thi.s minstrel of God, 
feeling that one human being alone would not be worthy of 
praising the Lord, brings into his poem all creatures which may 
testify with him to the greatness of the Creator: “ hlesser lu 
frate Sole ” (the Lord my brother Sun) , my brother the wind, 
my sister the water, my sister the earth — and my sister Death. 
According to legend, the last stanza was added by Saint Francis 
on the day of his death. The Saint does not mention his brother 
the bird, but we remember the painting of Giotto in which 
Francis is depicted as preaching to the birds. 

In the Renaissance, the original classical concept of Pytha- 
gorean and Platonic World Harmony was revived by poets and 
scholars: hlarsilio Ficino, Kepler {Harmonices mundi ) , and 
others. The Christian implications, however, which had come 
to be associated in the Middle Ages with that ancient theory, 
were not disregarded by the Platonists whether Catholic or 
Protestant. This we see in the Musurgia of the Jesuit Atha- 
nasius Kircher and in the writings of the Protestant Leibnitz. 
Thus when Shakespeare stresses the unmusical in Shylock or 
Cassius, he means that these characters are untouched by 
Christian grace. The Renaissance painter par excellence, 
Raphael, shows us Saint Cecilia, surrounded by such figures as 
Saint Augustine and Saint Mary Magdalen (the Christian 
theoretician of music and the representative of love rewarded 
by grace) , in a moment of ecstasy when she, an earthly being, 
gifted for music, or endowed with grace, is privileged to hear 
the music of heaven. Dryden’s “ Song for St. Cecilia’s Day ” 
and Milton’s “ At a Solemn Music ” celebrate the reunion in 
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heaven with God’s music from which we earthly singers have 
been estranged through original sin. 

Disproportioiied sin 

Jarr'd against nature’s chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord. 

0 may we soon again renew that song, 

And keep in tune with Ileav’n till God ere long 
To his celestial consort us unite, 

To live with him, and sing in endless morn of light. 

To die with the expectance of heavenly, Pythagorean-Christian 
music is sweet. Not only the sweetness of musical reunion with 
Christ, but the sweetness of a musical death for Christ is ex- 
pressed by a seventeenth-century German mystic Friedrich von 
Spec who, in a language that has the simplicity of the folk- 
song, gives a baroque twist to the classical motif of the tragic 
death of Philomela. He combines this motif with that of the 
Echo that we found in Ambrose, although the scenery here is 
not the all-embracing ocean, but a (Jerman forest. A nightingale 
exultantly sings out the name of Christ to which the echo 
responds with equal enthusiasm: 

Da rcchl, du from me Nachtigal, 

Du jencm Schall nit weiclie, 

Da recht, du treuer Widerschall, 

Du stets dich ihr vergleiche, 

Zur schonen Wett’ 

Nun beidc trett, 

Mein Jesum lasst erklingen. 

Then the * risings and fallings ’ of the two voices that descend 
in order to ascend to ever-higher pitch suddenly cease. The 
nightingale has died in the praise of mein Jesum,'’ — a martyr 
of love and strife for God. 

The English Romantics introduce into poetry their selves and 
their problems of disenchantment, caused by the waning of 
faith in the eighteenth century. Now the poet is isolated from 
the musical birds; no concert materializes. Shelley is startled 
to hear a lone nightingale answering him with soothing song " 
when he sits '' pale with grief beneath the tower." Or else he 
will address the skylark: Teach us, Sprite or Bird, What 
sweet thoughts are thine, . , Teach me half the gladness / That 
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thy brain must know.” The bird is here a teacher as in medieval 
poetry, but not a teacher of a firmly established orthodoxy 
which is shared by bird and poet alike, nor a brother in the 
love of God. The teaching which the poet requests of the 
strange visitor (“ sprite or bird ”) from another world is ap- 
parently concerned with the knowledge of ultimate things in- 
accessible to the poet. Keats who apostrophizes the Nightingale 
Thou wert not born for death, immortal bird ”) feels himself 
to be immediately thrown back “ from thee to my sole self,” 
and as the bird’s voice fades away, the poet is left, unlike his 
medieval confrere, in '' forelorn ” uncertainty. Was this a vision 
or a dream? 

The German pre-Romantics and Romantics do not express 
the felling of basic isolation from nature. On the contrary, the 
Germans wished to recognize themselves in articulate nature. 
Along with the discovery of folk poetry and of Ossian there 
went the resurrection of those elemental spirits or sprites, those 
degraded demi-gods of antiquity who, in spite of the ban of the 
Church, had been able to survive in popular superstition and 
in whom were incarnated the irrational cosmic fears of man and 
the daemoniac magic by which man may be seduced at any 
moment. Whereas Plato’s Sirens sang their symphonic chorus 
in accord with a Pythagorean mathematical order, now the 
sirens of the folklore, the daemoniac daughters of the Erlkonig 
in Herder and Goethe sing to lure innocent children away 
from their parents. The mermaid by her singing and pleading 
attracts the fisherman toward the abyss (Goethe, Der Fischer: 
'' Sie sang zu ihm, sie sprach zu ihm, da war’s um ihn ge- 
schehn ”) , and Heine's Loreley, by dint of singing and combing 
her fair German hair, sends the boatsman down to the deep. 
Thus, as man, gradually dechristianized, realizes his own dae- 
moniac nature — we may remember Goethe’s belief in his (and 
Napoleon’s) daimonion — , an ambiguous folkloristic religion of 
underworld Gods tends to replace the truly religious world of 
order and clarity that had produced the concept of musical 
world harmony. But though the orderly picture of the world 
has faded by the eighteenth century, the original desire of the 
individual to fuse somehow with nature has sur^dved, parti- 
cularly with the Germans, who always feel their own individu- 
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ality to be somehow incomplete. This desire may assume two 
forms: the pantheistic and the religious. Werther, so much tom 
in his feelings, is never shaken m his (Taving for paniheistic 
union with nature; in fact, lo inlegrale with Ihe whole of nature 
is the purpose of his suicide. The religious variant is repre- 
sented by Eichendorff. This Catholic poet is not a. narcissistic 
intellectual mirroring himself in nature, but an unproblematic, 
gaily bird-like being, somewhat puerile perhaps, but living in 
unison with the aimless beauty of the world. No German poet 
has identified himself so thoroughly with the German forest and 
its denizens. He speaks in the first person in the name of the 
skylark which sings bathed in sunlight, feeling its breast burst- 
ing with song. His nightingale is called upon to announce the 
meaning of his poetic universe: 

... in der Einsainkeit verkimde 
was sie alle, alle meinen: 
dieses Raiischen in den Biuimen 
iind dcr Mensch in dimkelu Trauincn. 

The rustling of the dusky leaves of the forest as well as the dark 
confused dreams of man carry the same message: the aifirma- 
tion of the aimlessness of nature (human and non-human) , 
whose inexplicability should be respected. It remained for the 
French Romantics, the seraphic Lamartine and the gigantic 
Victor Hugo, to celebrate pantheistic world harmony with their 
French articulateness, with the rhetorical grandiloquence and 
sonority of their voices. One was the flute, the other the organ. 
Victor Hugo’s Satyr {Le satyre) dethrones the serene Gods of 
the Olympus and reveals himself with a stentorian voice as Pan, 
before whom Jove must abdicate. There is no doubt that Hugo 
saw himself as that animal-God, as the incarnation of a strange 
Gallo-Greek earthiness which owes more to Rabelais than to 
Theocritus. Never since the time of the early Christian hymns 
had one heard such powerful songs of world-harmony nor since 
the time of Horace such strong affirmation of the role of the 
poet as vates, as Bard. In 1830 Victor Hugo writes; 

C’est que Famour, la tombe, ct la gloirc, et la vie, 

L’onde qui fuit par Fondc incessammenl suivic, 

Tout souffle, tout rayon, ou propice ou fatal, 

Fait reluire et vibrer mon amc de cristal, 

Mon ame aux mille voix, que le Dieu que j’adore 
Mit an centre de tout comme un echo sonore. 
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The poet himself is both the echo and the crystal placed in the 
center of the universe by a God whom he, so to speak, crowds 
out. Victor Hugo is the almighty sensorium that unites, reflects, 
and speaks for the whole of creation. Obviously the tiny voice 
of a bird would be superfluous in the concert of thousand voices, 
or in the pandemonium set in motion by the Bard alone. For, 
unlike Saint Francis, Hugo believes that the poet may give 
voice to the world concert. Less optimistically and more mod- 
estly, de Musset saw in the poet the voice of suffering incarnate; 
he offers humanity his bleeding heart for food as the pelican doe^ 
to her young. ''Les plus desesperes sont les chants les plus 
beaux, / Et j’en sais dflmmortels qui sont de purs sanglots.’' For 
Baudelaire the poet is the albatross, an exile from heaven plod- 
ding clumsily on this earth. Similarly for Mathew Arnold 
Philomela is a '' wanderer from a Grecian shore ” and her song 
is, as in Greek times, '' eternal passion, eternal pain.’’ The 
function of the Hugoian sonorous world-echo ’’ was taken over 
in the second half of the nineteenth century by the greatest 
sorcerer-artist of all times, the musician Richard Wagner. With 
him operatic art is used to express the will to love and death, 
which, according to Schopenhauerian philosophy, animates all 
of creation, man and nature alike. The opera which had been 
created in the Baroque period as a demonstration of the sooth- 
ing power of music on all creatures — ^it is not chance that 
Orpheus, the tamer of animals and the conqueror of hell, was its 
original main protagonist — is called upon by Wagner to express 
the religion of the nineteenth century: pantheism, the voice of 
the forest in Siegfried^ of fire in the Walkure and of the indi- 
vidual striving for dissolution in death in Tristafi and Isolde. 
Wagner gave to his concept of world harmony an orchestration 
which interpreted the togetherness of voices in the world, each 
singing its own unendliche Melodie, in a novel density of design 
and compactness of texture which has overpowered millions of 
listeners on a scale never attained by any artist working with 
the medium of sound. 

After this rapid and over-simplified survey it should have 
become clear that in the poem '' Out of the Cradle ” Whitman 
has offered a powerful original synthesis of motifs which have 
been elaborated through a period of 1500 years of Occidental 
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poetry. The poems I have mentioned are not necessarily his 
immediate material sources; but I am convinced that his bird 
or demon ’’ is a descendant of Shelley’s '' Sprite bird,'’ that the 
brother mocking-bird is one of Saint Francis’ brother creatures, 
that his feathered guests from Alabama ” is a derivalc from 
Arnold’s '' wanderer from a Grecian shore,” that the conception 
of '' a thousand singers, a thousand songs ... a thousand 
echoes ” all present in the poet is a reelaboration of Victor 
Hugo’s ” ame aux mille voix ” and “ echo sonore.” Be this as 
it may, the basic motifs in which the idea of world harmony has 
taken shape in Europe must be in our mind when we read 
Whitman’s poem, which becomes greater to the degree that it 
can be shown as ranking with, and sometimes excelling, the 
great parallel poems of world literature. 

Our poem is organized in three parts: a prooemiuin (1. 1-22) , 
the tale of the bird (1. 23-143) , and the conclusion in which the 
influence of the bird on the ’ outset ting bard ’ is stated (1. 144 — 
to the end) . Parts one and three correspond to each other and 
occasionally offer parallel wording. 

The proem, composed in the epic style oiarrnavinwique emm, 
not only defines the theme of the whole poem clearly but trans- 
lates this definition into poetry. The proem consists of one long, 
oceanic ” sentence which symbolizes by its structure the poetic 
victory achieved by the poet: '' Out of the Cradle . . . down . . . 
up . . . out . . . from. . . I, chanter of pains and joys, uniter of 
here and hereafter ... A reminiscence sing.’ Out of the maze of 
the world, symbolized by those numerous parallel phrases, 
introduced by contrasting prepositions, which invite the inner 
eye of the reader to look in manifold directions, though out of 
and from predominate — out of the maze of the world emerges 
the powerful Ego, the '' I ” of the poet, who has extricated 
himself from the labyrinth (his victory being as it were sealed 
by the clipped last line '' a reminiscence sing ”) . 

The longer the sentence, the longer the reader must wait for 
its subject, the more we sense the feeling of trium])h once this 
subject is reached: the Ego of Ihc poet that dominates the 
cosmos. It is well known that this is the basic attitude of Wall 
Whitman toward the world. ''Walt Whitman, a kosmos, of 
Manhattan the son, turbulent, fleshy, sensual . . he says in 
the " Song of Myself.” He felt himself to be a microcosm re- 
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fleeting the macrocosm. He shares with Dante the conviction 
that the Here and the Hereafter collaborate toward his poetry, 
and as with Dante this attitude is not one of boastfulness. 
Dante felt impelled to include his own human self (with all his 
faults) because in his poem his Ego is necessary as a representa- 
tive of Christendom on its voyage to the Beyond.^ Walt Whit- 
man felt impelled to include in his poetry his own self (with all 
his faults) as the representative of American democracy under- 
taking this worldly voyage of exploration. And I say to man- 
kind, Be not curious about God. . . I see God each hour of the 
twenty-four, ... In the faces of men and women I see God, 
and in my own face in the glass.” I am of old and young, of 
the foolish as much as the wise, one of the Nation of many 
nations ... A Southerner soon as a Northerner ... Of every hue 
and caste am I, of every rank and religion.” ' But in contrast 
to Dante who knew of an eternal order in this world as in the 
Beyond, Whitman finds himself faced with an earthly reality 
whose increasing complexity made correspondingly more diffi- 
cult his achievement of poetic mastery. Therefore Whitman 
must emphasize more his personal triumph. The complexity of 
the modern world finds its usual expression with Whitman in 
the endless catalogues, so rarely understood by commentators: 
in what I have called his “ chaotic enumeration ” (^^ La enume- 
racion caotica en las literaturas modernas,” Buenos Aires 1945) , 
a device, much imitated atfer him by Ruben Daris, Claudel, 
and Werfel. This poetic device consists of lumping together 
things spiritual and physical, as the raw material of our rich, 


Cf. my Note on the poetic and empirical ‘I’m medieval authors ” in Traditzo 
IV, 414 

^Whitman has expressed the encessity of his Ego for his poetry in the fol- 
lowing prose lines of his “ Backward glance o’er travel’d roads “ I saw, from 
the time my enterprise and questionmgs positively shaped themselves (how best 
can I express my own distinctive era and surroundings, America, Democracy 5^) 
that the trunk and centre . must be an identical body and soul, a personality— 
which personality, after many considerations and pondermgs, I deliberately settled 
should be myself— mdeed could not be any other . ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ indeed 

has mainly been . - an attempt, from first to last, to put a person, a 
human being (myself in the latter half of the Nmeteenth Century, m America,) 
freely, fully and truly on record ” ^Vhitman could not realize that he w^as repeating 
Dante’s procedure, that the poet of democracy must impersonate this sublime 
abstraction with the same consistency that made Dante impersonate the universal 
Christian quest for the Beyond. The sea must whisper its oracle ‘ privately " to 
Whitman just as Beatrice m the Beyond calls Dante by his personal name 
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but unordered modern civilization which is made to resemble 
an oriental bazaar. In this poem it is only one specific situation 
whose material and spiritual ingredients Whitman enumerates: 
the natural scene (Paumanok beach at night) , the birds, the 
sea, the thousand responses of the heart of the boy-poet, and 
his “ myriad thence-arous’d words,” — they are all on one plane 
in this poem, no one subordinated to another, because this ar- 
rangement corresponds to Whitman’s chaotic experience. Simi- 
larly the two temporal planes, the moment when the boy felt 
the ‘‘ myriad words ” aroused in him on Paumanok beach, and 
the other when the mature poet feels the rise of “ the words such 
as now start the scene revisiting,” are made to coincide because, 
at the time of the composition of the poem, they are felt as one 
chaotic but finally mastered experience: the boy who observed 
the birds now has become the poet. When defining his creative 
role here in the poem. Whitman does not indulge in chaotic 
enumeration of his qualities as he docs in the passage from the 
“ Song of Myself ” in which he appears as a Protean demigod. 
Now he presents himself simply and succinctly as: “ I, chanter 
of pains and joys, uniter of here and hereafter.” Out of hydra- 
like anarchy he has created unity; and, as we see, he has gained 
not only an emotional, but an intellectual triumph; he repre- 
sents himself as “taking all hints, but swiftly leaping beyond 
them ” like a master philologian or medieval glossator (later he 
will insist on his role as cautious “ translator of the birds’ cry,” 
31 and 69) . Whitman takes care to impress upon us the intel- 
lectual side of the synthesis he has achieved; a claim that is not 
unjustified and an aspect that should be stressed more in a poet 
in whose work generally only the sensuous and chaotic aspect is 
emphasized. 

His “ uniting ” powers have been revealed to us in his first 
stanza; m fact in the first line of the poem which gives it its 
title. With its rocking rhythm, the line suggests the cradle of the 
infinite sea from which later, at the end of the poem, death will 
emerge. At this stage, however, death is already a part of the 
situation. It is present in the phrase “ From a word stronger 
and more delicious than any,” which the reader is not yet able 
to understand. Now we can visualize only the ocean, the main 
instrument in the concert of world harmony with which the 
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song of the bird and the thousand responses of the poet fuse. 
Whitman restores the Ambrosian fullness and the unity of 
Sthnmung of the world concert of love, music, and ocean (but 
obviously without Ambrose’s theism) . There will be no dainty 
V ogelkonzert in a German romantic nook, no dolorous dialogue 
between a soul estranged from nature and a bird-sprite in an 
English countryside; the American ocean, ''the savage old 
mother ” will provide the background and the undertone to the 
whole poem. In this Ambrosian concert of world harmony we 
may distinguish also the Hugoian voice of the poet consisting of 
a thousand voices; but the insistent repetitions " a thousand 
singers, a thousand echoes ” give rather the effect of a struggle 
on the poet’s part, a struggle with the infinite, than that of a 
complacent equation (" I am the universe’ ”) such as we find 
in Hugo. 

After the organ- and tuba-notes that resound in the proem, 
the tone changes entirely in the main part, which is devoted to 
the reminiscence proper, to the singing of the mocking-birds 
and the listening of the boy. Here we find a straightforward 
narrative interrupted by the lyrical songs or " arias ” of the 
birds. Given the setting of nature within which the boy and the 
bird meet, the term aria (130, 138) with its operatic, theatrical 
connotation as well as the musicological term trio (140) that 
immediately follows (applied to the ears, the tears, and the soul 
of the boy) , may seem too precieux. In Song of Myself, we 
recall, Whitman speaks of the tree-toad as " a chef-d'oeuvre for 
the highest.” But we must also remember that T^diitman’s 
world-embracing vision is able to contain in itself opposite 
aspects of the world at once together. In this vision the man- 
made or artificial has its genuine place near the product of 
nature and may even be only another aspect of the natural. 
The song of the mocking-bird, so naturally sweet, is an artefact 
of nature that teaches the human artist Whitman. 

To return to our narrative, this offers us a development in 
time of the theme that had been compressed to one plane in 


“ But we should keep in mind that WTiitman’s pantheistic unification of the 
cosmos, as is true of all similar modern attempts, is informed by a pantheism that 
comes after Christianity, a pantheism-that-has-absorbed-Christianity The Christian 
felling for the unity of the world m God can never be lost in modem times, not 
even when God Himself is lost 
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the proem: the boy become poet. In such a development, we 
would expect, according to conventional syntax, to find the his- 
torical flow of events expressed by verbs. But to the contrary, 
this narrative section offers throughout an almost exclusively 
nominal style, that is, the coupling of nouns with adjectives or 
participles, without benefit of finite verbs or copulas. This is an 
impressionistic device known in French as “ ecriture artiste,” 
which was introduced by the Goncourts in their diary in the 
1850’s; for example, Dans la rue. Tete de femme aux cheveux 
retrousses en arriere, degageant le bossuage dhm front etroit, 
les sourcils remontes vers les tempes . . . ; un type physique 
curieux de T&ergie et de la volonte feminines ” {Journal des 
Goncourt, [1856], I 134) . This we call impressionistic because 
with the suppression of the verb the concatenation and de- 
velopment of happenings gives way to the listing of uncon- 
nected ingredients, or, in pictorial terms, to touches of color 
irrespective of the units to which the colored objects belong. 
Accordingly, we find with Whitman: ‘‘ Once Paumanok . . . 
two feathered guests . . . and their nest . . . and every day the 
he-bird to and fro . . . and every day . . . T cautiously peering 
. . a procedure that is brought to a high point of perfection 
in that masterpiece of the last stanza of the second pai't: The 
aria sinking, all else continuing, the stars shining . . . The boy 
ecstatic . . . The love in the heart long pent ...” I see in these 
participles nervous notations of the moment which serve not to 
reenact actions, but to perpetuate the momentary impressions 
which these have made on the boy when he was perceiving 
them. When the boy sensed that the melancholy song was 
subsiding, he jotted down in the book of memory the words: 

Aria sinking,” and we the readers may still perceive that first 
nervous reaction. The development of the boy is then given the 
style appropriate to a reminiscence.” The style here chosen 
is such as to impress upon us the fragmentary nature of the 
naked “ reminiscence.” Because of the non-finite form of the 
participles, single moments are forever arrested, but, owing to 
the verbal nature of these forms, the moment is one of move- 
ment, of movement crystallized. Of course, such vivid render- 
ing of a reminiscence is possible only in languages, such as 
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English or Spanish, that possess the progressive form, of which 
the simple participle may represent the elliptical variant.*^ 

Now, from line 138 on, while the initial rhythm of the stanza 
seems to continue, there appear strange inversions such as The 
aria’s meaning, the ears, the soul, swiftly depositing ” (for the 
ears, the soul swiftly depositing the aria’s meaning ” and simi- 
larly in 140 and 141) , inversions quite unusual in English, even 
jarring upon the English SprachgefiihL We must evidently sup- 
pose that the "" extasis ” (1. 136) of the boy is working in an 
effort comparable to travail toward an intellectual achievement. 
It is the aria’s meaning ” that is now being found by him and 
the jarring construction is the ‘‘impressionistic” rendering of 
the difficulty with which this inner event is made to happen. 
It has already been noted that the activities here reflected by 
the sequence of participles and other modifiers are all of equal 
weight. We have not yet stressed the extent to which the 
“ enumerative ” procedure has been carried out in our stanza, 
which indeed consists only of detached phrases of the type “ the 
-ing (-ed) .” The chaotic enumeration offered us here 
is intended to show the collaboration of the whole world (“ all 
else,” '' the stars,” “ the winds,” “ the fierce old mother,” “ the 
yellow half -moon,” “ the boy extatic,” “ the love,” “ the ears, 
the soul,” “ the strange tears,” “ the colloquy, the trio,” and 
“ the undertone of the sea ”) toward that unique event — the 
birth of a poet out of a child who has grasped the meaning of 
the world. The nervous, impressionistic enumeration is sym- 
bolic of the travail of this birth. On the other hand, the 
repetition in this whole stanza of the atonic rhyme -ing, an 

^ One will notice that m the sentence quoted above from the J oumal des 
Goncouft the style of the diary is applied to a static picture, not to an action m 
the making. Degageant le hossuage stands m attributive relationship to Ut& de 
femme whereas sinking offers a predication about the ana (in other words, the ana 
sinking contams a double beat) Moreover, the participles of the Goncourts are 
all grouped under one headmg tete de femme finally summed up as un type 
physique . . . , whereas in "Whitman's stanza we have a list of different actions, 
all of equal weight. Accordingly, the Goncourt passage offers a tighter sentence 
structure This quality was evidently perceived by Lanson who, in his Art de la 
prose p 265, discussing this passage, remarks of the Journal in general* Ce 
Journal est tres icnt, on n'y sent jamais Fabandon, la fune de la notation impro- 
visee ” There is then a pose of diary-writmg m the Goncourts With WTiitman, on 
the contrary, the sequence of nominal sentences gives the effect of genuinely 
improvised notation, such as the boy himself might actuaUy have made at the 
moment in his ^ note-book, the book of memory 
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ending that appeared already in the first line with the sug- 
gestion of rocking, evokes the all-embracing rhythm and per- 
manent undertone or counterpoint of the sea, whether fiercely 
howling or softly rocking, as it comes to drown out the chamber- 
music, the trio of ears, soul and tears in the boy. The rhyme in 
-ing is a leitmotif that orchestrates the arias of boy and bird and 
gives the poem a Wagnerian musical density of texture. 

As for the songs of the birds, let us note first that Whitman 
has chosen to replace the hackneyed literary nightingale by a 
domestic bird of America, the mocking-bird, compared to 
which, Jefferson once declared, the European nightingale is a 
third-rate singer. The manner in which Whitman has “ trans- 
lated,” to use his modest expression, the song of the mocking- 
bird into words deserves boundless admiration. I know of no 
other poem in which we find such a heart-rending impersonation 
of a bird by a poet, such a welding of bird’s voice and human 
word, such an empathy for the joy and pain cxiirosscd by 
nature’s singers. The European poets we liave listed abo-\'e ha’i’c 
accurately defined or admiringly praised the musical tone of the 
bird-notes issuing from tiny throats, but no one attempted to 
choose just those human articulate words ''' which would cor- 
respond to birds’ song if these creatures had possessed the 
faculty of speech (Eichendorff had he bird sing in the first 
person, but it sang conventional Romantic lines) ; the simple, 
over and over repeated exclamations of a helpless being haunted 
by pain, which, while monotonously repeating the same oh! or 
giving in to the automatism that is characteristic of over- 
whelming emotion (“ my love, my love ”) , call upon all ele- 
ments to bring back the mate. Thus in one common purpose the 
whole creation is united by the bird in the manner of Saint 
Francis, but this time in a dirge that associates the creation 
(“ Oh night,” — “ Low-hanging moon,” ” Land, land, land,” 
“ Oh rising stars,” “ Oh darkness ”) with the mourner, with his 
elemental body and his elemental desires “ Oh throat,” . . . 
“ Oh throbbing heart,” . . . “ Oh past,” “ Oh happy life,” “ 0 
songs of joy.” “ The mournful bird shakes out “ reckless de- 

® Onomatopoeas (for example tweet-tweet) such as occur in folk-poeliy would 
be stylized phonetic approximations, neither human nor bird-likc, of the inarticulate 
sounds of the birds 

^ On this point, cf Hermann Pongs, Das Bild m der Dichtung I, pp 223 seq 
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spairing carols/’ songs of world disharmony in which love and 
death are felt as irreconcilable enemies carols of lonesome 
love/’ death’s carols ”) . The long outdrawn refrains of de- 
spair C soothe soothe soothe/’ land land land/’ loved loved 
loved . . .”) alternate with everyday speech whose minimum of 
expressivity becomes a maximum in a moment of tribulation 
that is beyond words so faint, I must be still, be still to 
listen, but not altogether still, for then she might not come 
immediately to me,” or 0 darkness, 0 in vain! O I am very 
sick and sorrowful ”) . The most dynamic American poet has 
here become the gentlest. We remember Musset’s lines quoted 
above; Whitman’s bird’s song is a pur sanglot. 

We may surmise that this lyric section (within a lyric poem) 
has been somewhat influenced by Mathew Arnold’s '' Forsaken 
Merman,” Come dear children, let us away, down and 
always below, / Come dear children, come away dowm, call no 
more . . .”) . But Arnold’s merman is one of the last offsprings 
of that futile masquerade of elementary spirits revived by the 
Romantics, a pagan demon who is presented as defeated by 
Christianity instead of a figure dangerously seductive to Chris- 
tians. But Whitman’s mocking-bird, the spirit become human, 
who symbolizes all earthly loveliness subject to grief and death, 
will live forever. It is one of those historical miracles we can not 
explain that in the age of machines and capitalism there should 
arise a poet who feels himself to be a brother to nature as 
naturally as did Saint Francis, but who at the same time was 
enough of an intellectual to know the uniqueness of his gift. 
To him the bird poured forth the '' meanings which I of all men 
know, Yes my brother I know, the rest might not.” This is 
again no boasting; this is the simple truth, a perspicacious self- 
definition of one who has a primeval genius of empathy for 
nature. 

Now let us turn to the last part of the poem which begins 
with the words '' demon or bird ” (143) , an expression followed 
later (175) by my dusky demon and brother.” The Shelleyaii 
ambiguity disappears here. This marks the end of the parabola 
that began with '' the two feathered guests from Alabama ” 
(26) and was continued sadly with the solitary guest from 
Alabama ” (51) and '' the lone singer wonderful ” (58) . While 
the mood of the birds develops from careless rapture to ' dusky ’ 
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melancholy, a contrary change Lakes i)lace in the sea. “ The 
fierce old mother incessantly mourning ” (134) , the “ savage 
old mother incessantly crying ” (141) becomes the “ old crone 
rocking the cradle,” ' ” hissing melodious,” “ laving me all over.” 
The two opposite developments must be seen in connection. To 
the degree that the bird is crushed by fate, the sea develops its 
soothing qualities; to the degree that beauty fades away, wis- 
dom becomes manifest. The sea represents the sweet wisdom of 
death. The forces of nature are thus ambivalent, Janus-like. 
Nature wills sorrow and joy, life and death, and it may be that 
death will become or foster life. “ Out of the cradle endlessly 
rocking,” that is (we understand it now) , out of the cradle of 
death, the poet will sing life. By presenting, in the beginning, the 
sea only as a cradle gently rocking, there was suggested the idea 
of birth and life; but now, the gently rocking cradle is seen as the 
symbol of recurring death and re-birth. A poet is born by the 
death of the bird who is a brother and a demon. A brother 
because he teaches the boy love; a demon, because he “ pro- 
jecls ” ^ the poet, anticipates, and heralds him, stirs up in him 
those creative faculties which must partake of the frightening 
and of the daemoniac. But while the bird was destined to teach 
the boy love (“ death ” being a reality the bird was not able to 
reconcile with love) , the sea, wiser than the bird and the 
“ aroused child’s heart,” has another message to bring to the 
boy: “ Death, death, death, death, death ” (173) . This line is 

'^Professor Anderson has drawn my alteulion to the fact lhat the parenthetic 
mention of the “ old cione ’’ is not contained in Llic first versions of the poem In 
fact, the wdiole inversely paiallel de\eIopinent of the bird and the sea is missing 
in them The ‘ Shelle>an ’ cxpiession demon 0 / hmV occurs only from 1867 on, 
the 1860 edition having only bud^ in the passage m question, although this is 
followed by two allusions to (duskjj) demon Similarly the expressioii “ dusky 
demon and brother” appears in final foim only after several rew 01 dings and owes 
its form to a meticulous carefulness on the pait of that supposedly lalher careless 
stylist Whitman, comparable indeed to that of the Fiench (‘lassicist Malherbe who 
changed his first diafl' “ Et ne pouvait Rosette el re micux que les roses qiii ne 
vivent qu’un ]our ” into the exquisite lines “Rose, elle a veeu cc que vivent les 
roses, L’espace d’lm malm” (cf my Sfdtytadicn 11 (19481, p 18) 

‘^This leim must be understood m the light of w'hat Chiisliaii theologians call 
* prefiguiation ’ or ‘ adumbiation ’ (c g David, by his existence, annoiiru'es or 
anticipates Christ who wall be the final king) The bird in its song of grief attempts 
to unite the wdiole universe and theieby anticipates the poet who, having absorbed 
the teaching of the sea (he is not land-bound like the bird) , will be able truly to 
‘ unite ’ the cosmos in his poem 
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the counterpart of the mocking-bird’s '' loved loved loved loved 
loved! ”, and it is couched in the same exclamational style, as 
though it were the organic continuation thereof. The word 
death is '' the word final, superior to all,” '' the key,” '' the 
clew ” which awakes in the boy the thousand responses, songs, 
echoes, and the myriad of words; and once he has discovered 
this meaning of life, which is death, he is no longer the boy of 
the beginning never again leave me to be the peaceful boy 
I was before ”) . He has become the poet, the uniter of here 
and hereafter,” able to fuse the voices of the musica mundana 
into one symphony, and we the readers can now understand his 
words in their full depth. In the conclusion we recognize certain 
lines of the proem textually repeated but now clarified and 
deepened by the keyword; we understand at last the sym- 
phonic value of that strong and delicious word ” alluded 
to in the proem. The liquid fusion suggested by the sea of 
death is symbolized by the fluid syntax of the last three stanzas; 
the relative constructions which we find in 1. 163 "'Whereto 
answering the sea . . and 1. 174 " Which I do not forget ” 
weld the three stanzas together into one stream or chain which 
comprehends the question of the boy, the answer of the sea and 
his choice of avocation, into one melody in which inspiration 
flows uninterruptedly from the watery element to the poet. The 

® The “ wili to unite ” in Whitman is reflected by his habit of leaping from the 
particular to a comprehensive all as in “ the word of the sweetest songs, and all 
songs ” or m a discarded version of our poem* “ 0 how joys, dreads, convolutions, 
human shapes, and all shapes, spring as from graves around me^ ” One feels here 
the impatience of the ‘ uniter ’ 

It must be noted that the “ symphonic fusion ” in our poem was achieved by 
^Whitman only in the piocess of time (cf. also note 7) The title of the poem in 
the first versions, 1860 and 1867, was ‘‘ A Word Out of the Sea ’ ; the oracular 
word Deaths appeared in two passages, repeated five times m each, and the 
climactic line; ‘ the "word final, superior to all ’ was preceded by a passage of six 
imes, in which was repeated several times the exclamation ‘‘oh, a vord’ ” The 
original versions show then the orchestra of the world concert dominated by the 
monody of the oracle; the fierce old mother out of whom the word was to 
come, was in the exalted position of the Delphian Pythia It may be added that 
Whitman showed himself then also more conscious of the new “ chaos ” opening 
up before him as a consequence of his new awareness of his destination “ 0 a 
word’ 0 what is my destination (I fear it is henceforth chaos) This line is 
deleted m the final draught, because it would have jarred vith the role of the 
‘ muter ’ assumed by mitman in the beginning, but its original presence confirms 
our view that the poet has felt it mdeed to be his task to create cosmos out of 
chaos. 
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bird and the ])oet have been given llieir respective solos in the 
symphony. The bird s solo is the aria and the boy’s the trio of 
ears, soul, and tears; the endless coiinlerpoinl and conlrabasso 
of the sea has accompanied their detached musical pieces. Now 
all voices blend in an “ unendliche J/c/orf/c,” an infinite melody, 
the unfixed form of nineteenth-century ])antheisin, with Wag- 
nerian orchestration. “ But fuse the song of my dusky demon 
and brother . . . with the thousand responsive songs, at random, 
my own songs . . . and with them the key, the word up from 
the waves.'’ The last word in the poem, however, is the per- 
sonal pronoun me. Though placed inconspicuously in an un- 
stressed position in the short line the sea whispered to me,” 
this personal word nevertheless represents a modest climax. It 
is to Whitman that has been revealed the musical meaning of 
the world, the chord formed by Eros and Thantos, the infinite 
cosmos created from infinite chaos, and, finally, his own micro- 
cosmic role in the creation. It is the knowledge of death that 
will make him the poet of life, of this world, not of the Here- 
after. The promise in the beginning to sing of the Here and 
Hereafter can be said to have been fulfilled only if the Here- 
after is understood as comprised in the Here.’* We will note 
that no reference is made in Whitman’s poem to the world har- 
mony of the Christian Beyond in the manner of Milton. The 
fullness of life of which Whitman sings can come to an end 
only in the sealike, endlessly rocking embrace of nothingness, 
an end that is sweet and sensuous delicious ” is Whitman's 
epithet) , and, indeed, he appears sensuously to enjoy the sound 
of the word death that he so often repeats. We may pause at 
this point to remember that in 1860, one year after our lyric 
was written, Whitman gives expression to the same feeling in 
the poem Scented herbage of my breast 

You [the leaves] make me think of death, 

Death is beautiful from you (what indeed is finally 
beautiful except death and love?) 

Oh I think it is not for life I am chanting here 
my chant of lovers, 

I think it must be for death . . . 

Cf the line in “ Walt Whitman^ 48* “ No array of terms can say how much 
I am at peace about God, and about deaths* 
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Death or life I am then indifferent, my soul 
declines to prefer 

(I am not sure but the high soul of lovers welcomes 
death most) . 

The same feeling for the voluptuousness of death and the death- 
like quality of love we find not only in Wagner’s Tristan und 
Isolde (1857) , in which we hear the same w’ords applied to 
the love-scene and to the death-scene, unbewusst — hochste 
(Liebes-) Lust. There is also the same motif in Baudelaire’s 
Invitation of 1857, in which the invitation ’ is the lure of death, 
described as voluptuous hashish and scented lotus. Perhaps 
powerful personalities crave death as a liberation from the 
burden of their own individuality, and sensuous poets wish to 
have a sensuous death. Perhaps also the concurrence in one 
motif of three poets not in direct contact with each other means 
that their subtle sensitivity instinctively anticipated the death- 
germs implanted in a luxuriant, sensuous, worldly civilization 
of “ Enrichissez-vous,” of Victorianism, and the Second Em- 
pire. This was long before the fin de siecle generation of D’An- 
nunzio, Barres, Hofmannsthal and Thomas Mann, when the 
theme of love-death, inherited from Baudelaire and Wagner, 
finally became the theme par excellence. But Whitman, unlike 
his two sickly European contemporary confreres will remain 
for us not the poet of death (although the idea of death may 
have perturbed him more than once) , but the unique poet of 
American optimism and love of life, who has been able, natur- 
ally and naively, to unite what in other contemporary poets 
tends to fall apart, the life of man and that of nature."- 

A last question arises. To what sub-genre does our lyrical 
belong.? It is obviously an ode, the genre made famous by 
Pindar, Horace, Milton, and Holderlin, if the ode may be de- 
fined as a solemn, lengthy, lyric-epic poem that celebrates an 
event significant for the community, such as, with Pindar, the 
victory of a champion in the Olympic games. Ancient poems 
belonging to this very aristocratic genre are filled with erudite 
mythological allusions since the origin of the heroes must be 
traced back to gods or demigods. These odes are also written 

. . And in addition to all that— though this peculiarity is not represented 

m our poem — vitality of the machine. 
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in a difficult language that can not easily be sung, for they are 
replete with whimsical breaks and changes of rhythm and tone 
that reflect the fragmentary nature of the inspiration of the 
poet, carried away as he is by his divine enthusiasm or Oeia 
^avia. Of course, as is true of all ancient poetry, the ode had no 
rhymes. In the period of the Renaissance this ancient genre was 
revived, but enjoyed only a precarious existence in modern 
literatures because the social set-up of Pindar’s Greece was 
missing in our civilization, filled as it is with social resentment, 
and because the travesty involved in presenting contemporary 
figures as ancient heroes could only be sadly disappointing. The 
genre fared relatively better in Germanic than in Romance 
literatures because the Romance languages are not free enough 
in word-formation to offer coinages worthy of Pindar and be- 
cause Romance needs the rhyme as a constitutive element of 
verse. Ronsard’s Pindaric odes were signal failures. Whitman 
has acclimated the ode on iVmcrican soil and democratized it. 
The lyric-epic texture, the solemn basic lone and the stylistic 
variation, the whimsical word-coinages and the Giaotic frag- 
mentariness arc preserved. The latter feature has even found a 
modem justification in the complexity of the modern world. 
For the rhymeless Greek verse, Whitman by a bold intuition 
found an equivalent in the Bible versel, but he used this meter 
in order to express a creed diametrically opposed to that of the 
Bible. Theoretically, he could have borrowed expressions of 
his pantheistic beliefs from the mythology of the Greeks, but 
in reality, he did away with all mythology, pagan as well as 
Christian. Fie replaces the pagan Pantheon by the deified 
eternal forces of nature to which any American of today may 
feel close. The Ocean is the old savage mother, not Neptune 
with the trident (a mother, a primeval chtonic goddess) and the 
bird is not Philomela, but the mocking-bird who is a demon of 
fertility (only in the phrase feathered guests of Alabama 
do w^e find a faint reminiscence of Homeric expression, the 
epitheton constans) The Neo-Catholic poet Paul Claudel 

may be noted ihal even this is no pure ease of an ‘epilhelon conslans ’ 
since il does not reappear m later feiLualious; on the eonliary, as we liave said, 
the gay epithet ‘feather’d guests from Alabama’ will lead us lo the melancholy 
* loneful singer wonderful.’ In the case of ‘ the savage old mother incessantly crymg ’ 
there is from the start no indication of ‘ constancy ’ of attribution, crying is not 
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who, as recently as the last decades, gave the French for the 
first time a true ode and was able to do so only by a detour 
through America, by imitating Whitman (even the metric form 
of his free verse) , found it necessary to discard Whitman’s pan- 
theistic naturalism and to replace it by the merveilleux chretien 
which a hundred years ago Chateaubriand had introduced into 
French prose But it can not be denied that Whitman’s ode 
can reach a wider range of modern readers than can Claudel’s 
orthodox Catholic grande ode. As for the solemn event signifi- 
cant for the community which the ode must by its nature 
celebrate — this we have in the consecration of Walt Whitman 
as a poet, the glorification, not of a Greek aristocratic athlete 
born of Gods, but of a nameless American boy, a solitary 
listener and singer on a little-known Long Island shore who, 
having met with nature and with his own heart, becomes the 
American national poet, the democratic and priestly vates 
Americamis, 

The Johm Uopkinb Univcrbity 


an attribute, but a predicate. But that Whitman had the Homeric epithet in 
mind IS shown by the line quoted above from ‘ Song to myself ’ ‘ Walt Whitman 

of Manhattan the son ’ which is a travesty of the ancient type * Ajax the 
Tclainonian son.* 

Cf. my interpretation of an ode by Paul Claudel in Linguistics and LitCTUTy 
Ih&iory (Princeton 1948, pp. 193 seq ,) . This ode, one of five intended “ pour saluer 
Ic siecle nouveau,*’ and reminiscent of Horace’s Carmen saeculare, also glorifies the 
ac‘hievements of modern industry and in this manner replaces the fin de siecle 
pessimism of the poetic schools that preceded Claudel by a siecle nouveau” 
optimism which harks back to Whitman 
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JOHNSON ON A FREE PRESS: 

A STUDY IN LIBERTY AND SUBORDINATION 

By Edward A. Bloom 

“ I would rather trust my money to a man who has no 
hands, and so a physical impossibility to steal, than to a man 
of the most honest principles.” ^ These words in the year before 
his death are the distillation of Samuel Johnson’s philosophy 
of a free press and of the broader but basic problem of human 
liberty upon which it is founded, two eighteenth-century 
issues that were to provide much of the groundwork of future 
liberalism in Europe and America. Thus he summed up his 
typical distrust of democratic privilege and his insistence that 
rulers apply prerogatives for the good of the many. Essentially 
Johnson believed that human rights must be respected but 
closely defined by a humane, authoritarian government which 
legislated for the best interests of the people. No revolutionary 
group, he believed, could achieve this purpose because revolu- 
tionists are the rabble and the rabble are necessarily irrespon- 
sible. By the same token he believed that an unrestrained 
press is dominated by the selfish masses whose interest is in 
the individual rather than in the social group. Inevitably 
capricious, such a press can produce only sedition and disorder, 
in Johnson’s opinion. And such disorder, he felt, must lead 
from benevolence to tyranny. He believed the government 


'James BosweU, The Life of Samad Johnson (ed. Hill, PoweU; Oxford, 1934), 
IV, 224. 
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must impose certain restraints and tliat the press must obey 
them, if order is to be maintained. 

To compj-ehend Johnson’s views on fi-cedom of the press we 
must comprehend his attitude toward human liberty and the 
scope that he would accord it. His thoughts were always 
tempered by veneration of the established authority of the 
state, which to him was the only justifiable guardian of the 
citizens’ rights. The individualism of popular government he 
decried as a step toward anarchy and chaos. In an age of 
order Johnson insisted upon the absolute order that he believed 
could be maintained only by the rigidly centralized control 
of a monarch and his parliament. This insistence, then, was 
not out of an arbitrary worship of monarchial rule but out of 
a feeling that man’s survival and happiness can result only 
from an enforced regimen. 

It is essential to recall that Johnson’s fearful view of democ- 
racy is typical of an idea prevalent in the eighteenth century 
prior to the French Revolution. According to this notion, the 
principle of individual representation was equated with mob 
rule, which Johnson dreaded would magnify the benefit of the 
individual above the good of the whole. Although he was aware 
that some English rulers might attempt tyrannical breaches 
of liberty, his general faith in the monarchy led him to mini- 
mize such peril. Indeed, he even implied that an excess of 
freedom was permitted in England to such a degree as to pro- 
voke danger of licentiousness. “ Despite his apprehension of the 
masses, furthermore, Johnson contended that they cherished 
their existent liberties to such a degree as to render ineffectual 
any attempted serious limitations of their rights. 

His entire attitude presupposed that the institutions of 
government and public expression in England were as liberal 
and as free as they could possibly be for the greatest benefi- 
cence of the many. Johnson, like any careful observer of 
society, saw the parallel between a free governemnt and a free 
press. And like any careful observer of society he saw the need 

^Ibid, 11, ISO. Ironically Townsbend in 177'li attacked both Johnson and 
Shebbeare for writing licentiously against the government. Charles Fox defended 
Johnson against the charge. See Parliamentary History oj Engla7id. XVII, 1054-58. 
Johnson defined licentiousness as ** Boundless liberty; contempt of just restraint” 
(.4 Dictionary of the English Language^ London, 185^) . 
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for transigence. The common error of many evaluators of 
Johnson is that they present him as an absolutist on social 
problems. Far from that, indeed, Johnson recognized the essen- 
tiality of liberty to man’s gregarious state. He differed from 
the relatively few radical thinkers of his day only in degree. 
All admitted the value of a certain amount of restraint in 
government and in the press. Because of his bearing toward 
the masses, Johnson was especially insistent upon a careful 
enforcement and imposition of curbs. Nevertheless, he resented 
extremes of authoritarian rule even as he resented extremes of 
democracy. 

Samuel Johnson was not alone in believing in the desirability 
of the quiescent form of English government. Oliver Goldsmith 
and David Hume, for instance, held that the parliamentary 
system, by offering a happy medium between a democracy and 
a monarchy, was most conducive to liberty. With a conserva- 
tism like that of Johnson’s, Goldsmith suspiciously declared: 

[E]veiy step . . . the constitution takes towards a democratic form, 
every diminution of the legal authority, is, in fact, a diminution of 
the subject’s freedom; but every attempt to render the government 
more popular not only impairs natural liberty, but even will at last 
dissolve the political constitution.® 

Johnson, then, is one of a group of distinguished moderate 
thinkers who abhorred the excesses to which lack of restraints 
could lead. 

In his own day Johnson had in some circles acquired an 
unhappy notoriety for intolerance and opposition to liberty. 
“ What! ” observed John Wilkes, “ does he talk of liberty? 
Liberty is as ridiculous in his mouth as Religion in mine.” ‘ 
Another contemporary, Joseph Baretti, shared this notion of 
Johnson’s lack of tolerance.® Yet at various time in his career 

® Oliver Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Letter 50, in The Works of Oliver 
Goldsmith (ed Cunningham; Boston and New York, 1900) See also David Hume, 
Essays Moral, Political, and Literary (ed Green and Grose; London, 191£) , I, 94-98, 
306 ff ; Adam Smith, An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations (ed Edwin Cannan; New York, 1937), p. 141; Voltaire, Letters on the 
English, No. VIII; Horace Walpole, The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole's Cor- 
respondence (ed, Wilmarth Sheldon Lewis; New Haven, 1937-1944), III, 192, Plato, 
Laws, III, 701, 

* Boswell, III, 224. 

^ Ibid., n, 252 n. 
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accord the people relative, not absolute freedom. His opinion 
did not embrace the natural-rights theory of John Locke or 
of Rousseau. Despite his mistrust of individualism, Johnson 
reveals some flexibility in establishing the bounds of individual 
freedom. 

j^yeiy society has a right to preserve publick peace and order, and 
therefore has a good right to prohibit the propagation of opinions 
which have a dangerous tendency. To say the magistrate has this 
right, is using an inadequate word* it is the society for which the 
magistrate is agent. He may be morally or theologically wrong in 
restraining the propagation of opinions which he thinks "dangerous, 
but he is politically right. . . . Every man has a right to liberty 
of conscience, and with that the magistrate cannot interfere. 
People confound liberty of thinking with liberty of talking; nay 
with liberty of preaching. Every man has a physical right to think 
as he pleases; for it cannot be discovered how he thinks. He has 
not a moral right; for he ought to inform himself and think justly. 
But, Sir, no member of society has a right to teach any doctrine 
contrary to what that society holds to be true. The magistrate, 
I say, may be wrong in what he thinks: but, while he thinks himself 
right, he may, and ought to enforce what he thinks.® 

In effect, then, Johnson argued that every man has the liberty 
to think as he pleases but not to act as he pleases, if his pro- 
posed action is not consonant with public good. This same 
idea he incorporated in his theory of a free press: the writer 
may be permitted to express only those ideas which authority 
has deemed good for the citizenry. 

In his belief in the satisfactory current state of British 
liberty, Johnson was inclined to brand quests for additional 
privileges as marks of immaturity. Furthermore, he frequently 
associated such dissatisfaction with the uncultivated and un- 

® Boswell, II, 249 For comparable ideas on individual rights of conscience and 
religion, see John Locke, A Letter Concerning Toleration (ed J. W Gough; Oxford, 
1946), passim; Jean Jacques Eousseau, The Social Contract (trans Henry J Tozer; 
London, 1924), Ch 4, Section 8. On the economic level Adam Smith recognized the 
existence of natural liberty and objected to its abuse Man, he said, is entitled to 
fice enterprise as long as he conforms to the lavrs of society (Wealth of Nations, 
p 051, and passim) See also John Stuart Mill, On Liberty (ed R B McCallum; 
Oxford, 1946), pp. 11 if According to Johnson, conscience is a generally infallible 
check on those in authoiity, for “it is a conscience very ill informed that violates 
the rights of one man, for the convenience of another” (Boswell, II, 243) In his 
insistence upon obedience to a central authority, Johnson also expected religious 
restraints by the state and by the clerics (Boswell, III, 59 ff ) . 
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knowing hordes of the ""rabble.’' Of the writings of George 
Lyttelton, an advocate of reform in parliament and of an un- 
restrained press for reporting public matters, Johnson observed: 

[TJhe Letters have something of that indistinct and headstrong 
ardour for Liberty which a man of genius always catches when he 
enters the world, and always suffers to cool as he passes forward. 

Even more harshly did he view Mark Akenside’s activities on 
behalf of liberty, showing his own antipathy to change and 
attributing to Akenside’s efforts the qualities of irresponsibility. 

He certainly retained an unnecessary and outrageous zeal for what 
he called and thought liberty; a zeal which sometimes disguises from 
the world, and not rarely from the mind which it posesses, an 
envious desire of plundering wealth or degrading greatness; and of 
which the immediate tendency is innovation and anarchy, an impet- 
uous eagerness to subvert and confound, with very little care what 
shall be established.^^ 

Despite his personal dislike for Sir Robert Walpole, Johnson 
did not join those who accused the prime minister of restricting 
liberty within the nation. On the contrary he wrote: 

At this time a long course of opposition to Sir Robert Walpole 
had filled the nation with clamours for liberty, of w^hich no man 
felt the want, and with care for liberty, which was not in danger 

Not only did Johnson rebuke those who pursued a will-o’-the 
wisp in liberty, but he also generalized that ""it has been 
observed that they who most loudly clamour for liberty do 
not most liberally grant it.” 

The demands of the masses for liberty, whether in govern- 
ment or in journalism, Johnson regarded as the nugatory caprice 
of adolescent people. ""The notion of liberty,” he wrote, 
"" amuses the people of England, and helps to keep off the 

Lives of the English Poets (ed. Hill; Oxford, 1905), III, 446. 

^^Ibid., Ill, 411. Johnson first wrote “a furious and outrageous zeal” (Boswell, 
IV, 56) . Mrs. Thrale comments on Johnson\s “ haired for Innovation & Reverence 
for the old feudal Times ” (Thraliana, the Diary of Mrs, Hester Lynch Thrale, ed. 
Katherine C. Balderston, Oxfoid, 1942, I, 207) . 

Lives of the English Poets, HI, 289 

Ibid , I, 157. Cf. Taxation no Tyranny, in The Works of Samuel Johnson (ed. 
Robert Lynam; London, 1825). “[H]ow is it that we hear the loudest yelps for 
liberty among the drivers of negroes? ” (V, 474) . 
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taedium vitae. When a butcher tells you that his heart bleeds 
for his country, he has, in fact, no uneasy feeling.” Johnson’s 
utter contempt for the participation in government of the 
“ rabble ” — as he consistently termed the masses — ^parallels his 
scorn for their demands for a liberated press. In either case 
he suspected the citizenry would forget the prior claim of the 
state and turn unrestricted liberty to their individual selfish 
uses. His attitude of superiority and distrust becomes particu- 
larly apparent in those political tracts dedicated to his attacks 
on John Wilkes, Junius, and the American colonists.^® In each 
instance he reasserted his suspicion of the degree to which the 
commoners could be trusted. Particularly did he rebuke those 
who in his opinion demanded exorbitant democratic privileges. 
Eurthermore in the same tracts, he strongly implied criticism 
of the press whose newswriters abused their license and thus 
evinced their irresponsibility. Johnson’s orderly sensibilities 
were offended by what he considered extravagant attacks upon 
the established, necessary system. He thought that John 
Wilkes had mesmerized the mobs into supporting him during 
the Middlesex election by holding out to them extravagant 
promises of liberty. But Johnson refused to believe that any 
issue of En g lish liberty was at stake. Instead, he felt, Wilkes 
had resorted to a cheaply emotional display to enhance his 
own power and notoriety. Junius’ popularity he could not 
vindicate, holding the anonymous pamphleteer to be an idol 
of the masses in an unadmirable cause. The defection of the 
American colonists, Johnson felt, was typical of that of any 
mob dazzled by a glittering bauble labeled “ Liberty,” even 
though they had no true conception of the meaning of the 
term. In making his strictures, Johnson allied himself ynth 
an ever-narrowing intellectual minority, including such writers 
as Tobias Smollett, Horace Walpole, and David Hume."® 


Boswell, I, 394. . v nr 

^^The False Alarm, Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting ialklmas 

Island, Taxation no Tyranny, m Works, Vol V According to H^old J. 
(Political Thought in England from Locke to Sentham, London 19~a, p. 17b) 
Johnson and Edward Gibbon were the only first-rate thinkers in eighteenth-century 
England not to recognize the importance of Mnciliatmg the colonists 

Lewis Melville, The Life and Letters of Tobias Smollett (London, 1926) p. 193. 
Walpole, Correspondence, XI. passim; Memoirs of the Reign of George III (Undon 
and New York, 1894) , II, 48-49 and III, 83. Walpole in particular shared Jolinson s 
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Johnson’s minority position is emphasized by a flood of anony- 
mous pamphlets denouncing the prosecution of Wilkes/^ 
Although many are, of course, by paid anti-administration 
writers, they serve to illustrate growing discontent with an 
arbitrary government and insistence upon greater individual 
liberty. It was for fear of ultimate violence that Johnson was 
so implacably opposed to the disquieting influence of Wilkes 
and Junius and the American rebellion. At best he could but 
deplore such disruptive activities. For to Johnson any disrup- 
tion of established order is a violation of every concept of 
civilized society. 


2 

Basic to Johnson’s concept of human rights is his belief that 
man’s liberty is a social grant from the government which 
protects and represents him. Stemming from this view is his 
hierarchical principle of authority involving a superior with 
subordination by an inferior. That is, he saw society as a 
necessary framework for the protection and maximum happi- 
ness of man. And no society may exist, Johnson was careful 
to emphasize, if individual whim is permitted to dictate the 
operation of that society. For the good of the many, therefore, 
there must be absolute if enlightened authority. Or as Johnson 
himself worded the idea: 

In sovereignty there are no gradations. . . . There must in every 
society be some power or other from which there is no appeal, 
which admits no restrictions, which pervades the whole mass of the 
community, regulates and adjusts all subordination, enacts laws or 
repeals them, erects or annuls judicatures, extends or contracts 
privileges, exempt itself from question or controul, and bounded 
only by physical necessity.^® 

To the argument, Liberty is the birthright of man, and where 
obedience is compelled there is no liberty,” Johnson replied, 


dread of mobs and violence. The Letters of David Hmnc (ed. J Y T Greig, 
Oxford, 1932), II, 244-245. See The Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope, Uh Earl 
of Chester fie fild (ed Bonamy Dobree; London and New York, 1932), pp 2563ff. 
Chesterfield approved of Wilkes’ activities. 

In one, A Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnson occasioned by hts late Political Pub- 
lications (London, 1775), the author attacked Johnson for Falkland's Islands and 
The False Alarm. 

Taxation no Tyranny, in Works, V, 446-447. See Boswell, II, 244. 
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'' Government is necessary to man, and where obedience is not 
compelled, there is no government/’ By these same precepts, 
Johnson sternly insisted absolute freedom of the press was 
impossible. Since he had already established in his own mind 
the fallibility of individual representation in public matters, 
he was equally convinced of the dangerous folly of individual 
unrestrained expression, whether in speech, in writing, or in 
the pulpit. He insisted that the individual must always sub- 
ordinate himself to the will of the state which has defined his 
maximum good; and, by the same principle, that he must 
accept the reasonable proscriptions of the acknowledged heads 
of the state. 

Johnson is at one with much of the intellectual temper of 
his century in the insistence upon subordination — though in 
varying degrees — for mutual protection. He shared his belief 
with such diversified philosophers as John Locke, Adam 
Smith, and David Hume.-^ There was, thus, a general belief 
in this period joined in by Johnson that in view of the essen- 
tiality of government, all men must be willing to forego certain 
of their rights and suffer certain inconveniences in exchange 
for the advantages of living in society 

Johnson was not so jealous of the powers of the monarchy 
that he blinded himself to the dangers of despotism and 
tyranny. But because he did not believe that human nature 
would tolerate unusual subjugation, he assured himself that 
the citizenry would act as a check upon any overly ambitious 
rulers. 

Sir, the danger of the abuse of power is nothing to a private man. 

. . . Why all this childish jealousy of the power of the crown.^^ The 
crown has not power enough. When I say that all governments 
are alike, I consider that in no government power can be abused 
long. Mankind will not bear it. . . . There is a remedy in human 
nature against tyranny, that will keep us safe under every form of 
government.-^ 


Taxation no Tyranny, in Worhs, V, 469 

Locke, The Second Treatise of Civil Government, p. 13. Despite the polarity 
of their political beliefs, both Locke and Johnson insisted that there must be no 
legislation that is not for the good of the citizenry and that no man may act 
arbitrarily as he pleases See Plato, Republic, VIII, 557 B and Laws, lEI, 698; 
Aristotle, Politics, V, 9; Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, pp. 670 ff ; Hume, 
Of Refinement in the Arts, in Essays, I, 306 ff 

Boswell, II, 374. Ibid, 11, 170. 
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Thus he respected the united opinion of the masses if it would 
serve to deny those undue attempts at repressions that were 
contrary to the moral right of the many. So remote from 
him was fear of British tyranny that throughout his writings 
and conversations Johnson reasserted his conviction that the 
English government exercised too little authority and that 
compulsion is a necessary condition of government.-^ He re- 
flected, indeed, that tyranny is encouraged by unreasonable 
demands for liberty; heads of states tend to impose excessive 
restrictions when discontent threatens their rule. 

With considerable misgiving Johnson observed that the 
people of his day no longer had any reverence for government. 
Because of increasing circulation of money which was bringing 
about economic power in the middle classes, Subordination 
is sadly broken down in this age. No man, now, has the same 
authority his father had, — except a gaoler.’’-^ These views 
led him to an abhorrence of any kind of opposition, which he 
associated with an unintelligent fear of power by a seditious, 
factious rabble.-^ How strongly he felt that the masses were 
impaii'ing their own benefit by acting contrary to the necessary 
state of subordination, he best expressed when he said: 

Convenience may be a rule in little things, where no other rule\as 
been established. But as the great end of government is to give 
every man his own, no inconvenience is greater than that of making 
right uncertain. Nor is any man more an enemy to publick peace, 
than he who fills weak heads with imaginary claims, and breaks 
the series of civil subordination, by inciting the lower classes of 
mankind to encroach upon the higher.-® 

For reasons like these Johnson held Milton’s love of indepen- 
dence in the same low esteem as that of the American colonists, 
charging to both the unreasonable fear of authority rather than 
true desire for liberty. 

Especially m Taxation no Tyranny. He said that there must be subordination 
and authority even in education. (Work\s\ IV, 559, Letters o/ Samuel Johnson, eel 
Hill, New York, 1892, II, 110) See Thraliana, I, 207; irmne, Letters, IT, 244-245. 

Boswell, in, 262. Cf. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, pp. 670 fl. Civil govern- 
ment IS for the protection of property, for the defense of the rich against the poor. 
Subordination is therefore essential. 

Boswell, II, 153; False Alarm, m Works, V, 373. 

^‘‘BosweU, 11, 244. 
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Milton’s republicanism was, I am afraid, founded in an envious 
hatred of greatness, and a sullen desire of independence; in petu- 
lance impatient of controul, and pride disdainful of superiority. 
He hated monarchs in the state and prelates in the church; for he 
hated all whom he was required to obey. It is to be suspected that 
his predominant desire was to destroy rather than establish, and 
that he felt not so much the love of liberty as repugnance to 
authority 

Against all foes of subordination Johnson was unflagging in 
his determined belief that subordination of personal liberty is 
the chief means of human happiness and that equality is an 
impossible condition because it will lead to brutishness.”® 
Opposition to established forms of government, he maintained, 

“ is always loudest, as majority of the rabble will be for 
Opposition.”-® That arbitrary government must exist and 
thrive against all dissent, he hypothesized in the statement: 

If the possibility of abuse be an argument against authority, no 
authority ever can be established: if the actual abuse destroys its 
legality, there is no legal government now in the world.®® 

3 

As an eighteenth-century journalist Johnson had consider- 
able opportunity to see the practical application of contem- 
porary theories of liberty as they related to the press and to 
give voice to his own opinions. The entire period was a test 
of how free a press may be and ultimately provided the modern 
framework for liberty of the press. Significantly there was 
little if any question that a relatively free press is both the 
essential and moral right of the people. Johnson himself did 
not deny this. The issue in the eighteenth century, indeed, was 
not of whether the press should be free, but of the maximum 
limits of its freedom. The issue further involved the problem 
of whether the press itself should fix the scope of its freedom 
or whether restraints should be defined by the govenunent and 
faithfully obeyed by the press. Johnson was strongly in favor 
of restrictions laid down by authority in accordance with his 
principle of subordination. He vehemently denounced the 

‘’’Lives of the English Toets, I, 167. 

“ Boswell, I, 408, 442; 11, 219; III, 26; V, 106. 

“lUi, IV, 81. 

Fdse Alarm, in Works, V, 373. 
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extremes of press liberty suggested, for instance, by Milton in 
his Areopagitica, or by the American colonists.*^^ 

The struggle for free expression was an ancient one, but one 
that in England did not actually acquire widespread support 
until the Revolution of 1688. Despite the impetus of this 
uprising, a full century was to pass before freedom of the 
press was to become secured in Fox’s Libel Act of 1792. John 
Locke’s enunciation of the principles of human liberty with 
his emphasis upon the rights of the common man was much 
more theoretical than applied. Not until Edmund Burke pro- 
tested against George Ill’s attempted abuses of human rights 
were the people as a whole to become keenly appreciative of 
the value of a representative government and press. In 
Johnson’s own day, the attitude, now current, was developing, 
that self-government and a free press are inseparable.” 
And to this notion Johnson took forceful exception. 

When Johnson began to write for Edward Cave’s Gentle- 
man s Magazine in 1738, he saw many evidences of agitation 
for a free press. Yet the agitation, owing to a paucity of 
private enterprise, was sporadic. Despite a growing reading 
public which stimulated private ownership of newspapers, 
political patrons continued very influential in the control of 
news organs. Although licensing regulations had expired in 
1695, the government was able to use devices as restrictive 
as censorship. These included such subtle methods as taxation 
and prosecution under due process of law.*^^ Parliament con- 
tributed to the restraints. It heavily penalized news writers 
and publishers who committed breaches of privilege by illegally 
publishing reports of the legislative body’s proceedings.^^ 

The prevailing American attitude during the Revolution was later summarized 
in the first amendment to the Constitution of the United States, and by Alexander 
Hamilton, who said that liberty of the press must “ depend on public opinion, and 
on the general spirit of the people and of the Government’’ {Th& Fedeiahst, No. 
84) 

Laski, Political Thought, p 15. 

William Ernest Hocking, Freedom, of the Press (Chicago, 1947) , p. 10. The 
aristocratic Horace Walpole showed a liberal interest in a free press while denying 
the ability of the people to govern their own liberty (Correspondence, III, 030; 
II, 89). 

F S. Siebert, “ Taxes on Publications in England in the Eighteenth Century,” 
Journalism Quarterly, XXI (1944) 10-04, Jouinals of the House of Commons, 
XXVII (1754-1757) 769 

^^Parliamentary History of England, X (1737-1739) 799-811, XIV (1747) 59-61 
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The outlook for a free press, however, was not entirely bleak. 
Recognition of proprietary rights of authors under the Copy- 
right Act of 1709 was an extremely important step in liberating 
the press. Copyright security helped to stimulate private ini- 
tiative by providing authors of books some measure of financial 
independence. By at least partially ob\dating the economic 
function of political patrons, the Act of 1709 aided immeasur- 
ably in the freedom of the press Then there wnre early 
individual spokesmen for a free press, including Defoe, Swift, 
and Addison, who had attacked the Stamp Act of 1712 as a 
deliberate restraint of the press."^ Another factor that helped 
to determine the liberation of the press was an active nucleus 
of opposition newspapers that voiced criticism of the govern- 
ment, thus emphasizing the function of a free press in a free 
society.®^ Still another extremely important aspect of opposi- 

sfl it Encouragement of Learning,” Statutes at Large, 8 Ann Cap , 

XIX, 82-87 Foi Johnson’s pari in the copjTight controversy see my article, 
“ Samuel Johnson on Copyright,” JEGP, XLVII (1948) 165-72 An excellent 
general treatment of the problem is A S Collins’ chapter, “ The Copyright 
Struggle,” Authorship in the Days of Johnson (New York, 19-29) 

Daniel Defoe, The Review, preface to Volume 7, Facsimile Book 17 (ed. Arthur 
W Secord for the Facsimile Text Society, New York, 1938); see also Defoe’s A 
Vindication of the Press, 1718 Joseph Addison, Spectator, No. 445; see Spectator, 
No 451. Jonathan Swift, Journal to Stella, entry under August [5.^], 1712 Nu- 
merous anonymous pamphleteers, however, obviously in government pay voiced 
their favor of restraining devices; e g * The Press Restrained’ A Poem occasion’d 
hy a Resolution of the House of Commons, to consider that Part of Her Majesty’s 
Message to the House, which relates to the great License taken in Publishing false 
and scandalous Libels (London, 1712) [J Asgill], An Essay for the Press (London, 
1712). Aiguments relating to a Restraint upon the Press, fully and fairly handled 
in a Letter to a Bencher, from a young Gentleman of the Temple With Proposals 
humbly offer’d to the Consideration of both Houses of Parliament (London, 1712). 
Throughout the second half of the century other notable figures, like David Hume 
and Thomas Erskine, recorded their beliefs in the importance and existence of an 
“ unusual degree of liberty ” of expression in the British commonwealth, without 
necessarily approving of unbounded freedom See Hume, Of Liberty of the Press, 
Essays, I, 94-98, T Erskme, The Celebrated Speech of the Hon. T. Erskine in 
support of the Liberty of the Press Delivered at Guildhall, December 18, 1792 
(Edinburgh, 1793) 

Some of the leading anti-ministry periodicals at the time of Johnson’s entry 
into journalism were Common Sense, Country Journal, Old England Journal, The 
Craftsman For reprints in which these journals concerned themselves with freedom 
of the press, see the Gentleman’s Magazine and the London Magazine between 1732 
and 1745 Responses were usually made by the Daily Gazetteer, Walpole’s “ official ” 
newspaper. Many pamphleteers took sides for and against the Craftsman’s writing 
on behalf of a free press; e. g.: The Case of Opposition stated, between the Crafts- 
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tion was the disguised reports of parliamentary proceedings 
published in the Gentlemans Magazine and the London Maga- 
zine, contrary to the will of parliament/^ It is interesting to 
observe that Johnson wrote his '' Parliamentary Debates ’’ as 
an editorial chore. Yet, at the same time, he was lending his 
pen to the cause of opposition which he so frequently de- 
nounced. He compromised with his principles for two obvious 
reasons: (1) He edited and wrote the '^Debates"’ because of 
financial necessity. (2) He used any opportunity to condemn 
the Walpole administration."^® 

As early as 1744 in his introductory essay to the Harleian 
Miscellany, Johnson had asserted his belief in the existence 
of a free press in England. Writing that pamphleteering on 
political and religious subjects was possible only in such a 
country where liberty of the press flourished, he explained that 
British citizens could write on any subject they chose. 

The form of our government, which gives every man, that has 
leisure, or curiosity, or vanity, the right of inquiring into the pro- 
priety of publick measures, and, by consequence, obliges those who 
are intrusted with the administration of national affairs, to give an 
account of their conduct to almost every man who demands it, may 
be reasonably imagined to have occasioned innumerable pamphlets, 
which would never have appeared under arbitrary governments, 
where every man lulls himself in indolence under calamities, of 
which he cannot promote the redress, or thinks it prudent to conceal 
the uneasiness, of which he cannot complain without danger 


man and the People. Occasioned by his Paper of December the kth, 17S1 (London, 
1731). [A pro-Bolmgbroke attack.] The Craftsman’s Doctrine and Practice of the 
Liberty of the Press, explained to the meanest Capacity (London, 1732). [An 
interesting commentary on the trials of Defoe and Steele and a refutation of 
Bolmgbroke’s espousal of a free press.] Viscount Henry St, John Bolingbroke, A 
Final Answer to the Remarks on the Craftsman’s Vindication, etc. (London, 1713) . 
Hocking (op cit , p 27) has said, “ The characteristic of what we regard as a free 
press is the journal of opposition. ” 

See fn, 35. 

^^Late in life, if we wish to accept the testimony of Sir John Hawkins (The Life 
of Samuel Johnson, second ed , icvised and correct ed; Loudon, 17S7, p 511), 
Johnson called Walpole a “ fine fellow,” lauding his peace program and his personal 
equanimity Nor did Walpole — again on Hawkins' disputable cvidenct — ^long bear 
Johnson a grudge for his invectives in the “ Debates.” 

Essay ... on the Harleian Miscellany, Works, V, 1 77 For discussions of 
restrictions by “arbitrary governments” see Kingsley Martin, French Liberal 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century (Boston, 1929); Albert Bachman, Censorship 
in France from 1715 to 175'0: Voltaire’s Opposition (New York, 1934); Walpole, 
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Here we see once more Johnson’s consistent belief in the 
generous absence of restraint, both in government and in 
journalism, which for him constituted a broad degree of liberty. 
The passage is significant, also, in revealing Johnson’s clear 
understanding that statesmen are the servants of the people 
and may be criticized by the press within reasonable limits 
to prevent their abuse of authority. Such an attitude is indi- 
cative of an open-minded if cautious spirit that avoids extremes 
of freedom or tyranny, an inquiring spirit that is always 
typical of Johnson. 

Certainly Johnson was aware that the press was far from 
being absolutely free. His connection wfith the Parliamentary 
Debates,” which he edited and wrote (1738-1744) under a thin 
guise of secrecy, is substantial evidence that he himself was 
exposed to government censorship. But as the introduction to 
the Miscellany indicates, he assumed a condition of adequate 
press freedom in England. Because he was not merely an idle 
theorist of subordination to the state but an actual practitioner, 
Johnson saw no virtue in the absence of all restraints. Con- 
sistently, he deemed absolute liberty less essential to the well- 
being of mankind than obedience to acknowledged authority. 
Somewhat paradoxically, then, Johnson was able to use the 

Debates ” as a mean of attacking the Walpole administration, 
which had extended its abuses to the press. At the same time 
he was silent about the restraints imposed upon the press by 
the ministry. His general feeling seems to have been that as 
long as he and other journalists were able to use any means, 
moderate if devious, of stating their objections to governmental 

Correspondence, V, 92 Even in 1771 Mme. du Deffand was impressed by the 
English love of a free press. Henry Fielding commented on the almost superfluous 
degree of liberty in England as compared with that in other nations {Coveni-Garden 

Journal, Nos. 55 and 60) . v ^ -r. -vt c? -xt. 

M Trevelyan, History of England (London, 1937), p 506. D. N. Smith, 

The Newspaper, m Johnson’s England (Oxford, 1933), H, 336-339. A. S. Collms, 
ov. at. pp 11, 164-165. Basil Wniiams, The Whig Supremacy, 17U-mO, in The 
Oxford Butory of England (ed G N Clark, Oxford). XI, 173 H R Fox Bourne, 
Chapters m the History of Journalism (London, 1887), I, 123-124 Johnson m 1739 
attacked the Walpole administration for censorship of the theater in an nomcal 
pamphlet A complete vindication of the Licensers of the Stage, from the_ r^ieious 
and scandalous Aspersions of Mr. Brooks, Author of Gustavus Vasa; with a Pro- 
posal for making the Office of Licenser more extensive and effectual By an 
impartial Hand. 
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abuses, then liberty of the press existed to a reasonable and 
necessary degree. 

Outwardly Johnson’s attitude toward the problem of a free 
press has a curiously disinterested cast. But that is not because 
he felt it to be an unimportant matter. Rather, as his frequent 
allusions indicate, he considered it an indissoluble part of his 
entire philosophy of human liberties. His suspicion of popular 
government is not to be dissociated from his lack of faith in 
popular expression. He, therefore, felt implicitly that the 
British press was as free as it should be for the good of the 
citizenry. 

Now, Sir, there is the liberty of the press, which you know is a 
constant topick. Suppose you and I and two hundred more were 
restrained from printing our thoughts: what then? What propor- 
tion would that restraint upon us bear to the private happiness of 
the nation.?* 

At the same time he urged the distinction between the universal 
or popular liberty of the state and private liberty. Although 
Johnson found private liberty the only kind that '' can be 
enjoyed by individuals,” he judged it relatively unimportant. 
Meanwhile Boswell, fearing that Johnson’s seeming indifference 
toward individual liberty would be mistaken for callousness, 
suggested that his attitude '' was a kind of sophistry in which 
he delighted to indulge himself, in opposition to the extreme 
laxity for which it has been fashionable for too many to argue, 
when it is evident upon reflection, that the very essence of 
government is restraint.” But Boswell in his zeal to show 
Johnson in the most liberal light failed to associate these 
remarks with the consistency of Johnson’s political and phi- 
losophical doctrines of liberty. 

Like many other rational thinkers of his day, Johnson sus- 
pected the motives of those who most vehemently sought for 
unrestrained press freedom. He feared the abuses to which they 
might put the press for personal advantage, and the irrespon- 
sibility of Iheir insistence upon such a privilcge.^° Thus in his 


Boswell, II, 60. 

Ibid. 

See above, Jolinson’s observations on Lyttelton, Akenside Tltonison and 
Milton. 
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discussion of Richard Savage’s Authour to he Let, Johnson 
complained: 

[T]he liberty of the press is a blessing when we are inclined to write 
against others, and a calamity when we find ourselves overborne by 
the multitude of our assailants; . . 

If Johnson so earnestly deplored abuses of freedom of the press^ 
he was not unique in his day, being in such good company, 
for instance, as that of Henry Fielding and Horace Walpole 
and numerous other commentators.^^ 

At the basis of much of Johnson’s doubt of the value of 
an unrestrained press as the organ of popular expression is his 
frequently and pointedly stated scorn of professional news and 
party hackwriters. In his prefaces to the Gentlemans Maga- 
zine and the London Chronicle, in his essay serials, in his 
Reflection on the present State of Literature ” in the Uni- 
versal Visiter, even while he commiserated the unhappy lot of 
the periodical writers, he denounced their lack of ability and 
their venality. By clear implication he repudiated the essen- 
tiality of freedom for a press that would encourage, even insist 
upon, the prostitution of the writers’ services. He was very 
much like Tobias Smollett’s Mr. Bramble, who wrote to Dr. 
Lewis that """ The liberty of the press is a term of great efflcacy; 
and like that of the Protestant religion, has often served the 
purposes of sedition. . . . like every other privilege, it must 
be restrained within certain bounds.” 

Lives of the Poets, 11, 361. 

Fielding, Covent-Gaiden Journal, Nos. 49, 51, 55, 60; also The Works of Henry 
Fielding, Esq. (ed Leslie Stephen, London, 1882)', VI, 319 ff, 407-437. Walpole, 
Memoirs, III, 117, IV, 112 [Candor], A Letter to the Public Advertiser (London, 
1764) [A pamphlet printed for J. Almon] John Forster, The Life and Times of 
Oliver Goldsmith (Boston and New York, 1900), III, 23. 

The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker (Oxford, 1930) , letter dated June 2, pp. 
122-124. Mr. Bramble forcefully denounced the characters of the newswriters. 
Johnson insisted upon absolute truthfulness m all walks of life, and hence 
objected particularly to the practice of writers who would lie at the behest of their 
employers. See his prefaces for the Gentleman*s Magazine; Adventurer, No. 50; 
Rambler, Nos. 96, 165, 180; Idler, No 20; Boswell, passim; Tour to the Hebrides; 
etc His abhorrence of lying is closely allied to the widespread eighteenth-century 
practice, alleged and actual, of libelous writing. The charge of libel was an easy 
means of abuse by government officials who “ legally ” eliminated writers of the 
opposition. Although there was adequate basis for protest against truly libelous 
writing (see Walpole, Memoirs, III, 117; Fielding, Works, VI, 319 S., 407, 437; 
[T. Hayter?], An Essay on the Liberty of the Press chiefly as it respects personal 
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By the middle of the eighteenth century freedom of the 
press had become a popular issue. Demands in pamphlets, 
periodicals, and similar organs of communication vouchsafed 
the support of the masses and made inevitable not only official 
sanctions but official restraints. The major consideration, 
indeed, as has already been indicated, was not that of freedom 
but of how much freedom there should be. The most liberal 
exponents of a free press have always granted the need for 
some kind of restrictions; although, again it has been generally 
granted, the ideal is the least limitation.^" Sir William Black- 
stone, who attempted to set down the English law of his time, 
wrote: 

[TJhe liberty of the press is indeed essential to the nature of a free 
state* but this consists in laying no previous restraints upon pub- 
lications, and not in freedom from censure for criminal matter when 
published. . . . but if he publishes what is improper, mischievous, 
or illegal, he must Lake the consequence of his own temerity. To 
subject the press to the restrictive power of a licenser, as was 
formerly done ... is to subject all freedom of sentiment to the 
prejudices of one man, and make him the arbitrary and infallible 
judge of all controverted points. . . . But to punish (as the law 
does at present) any dangerous or offensive writings, which when 
published, shall, on a fair and impartial trial, be adjudged of a 
pernicious tendency, is necessary for the preservation of peace and 
good order. . . . the only plausible argument herctofoi^e used for 
restx'aining the just freedom of the press, ‘ that it was necessary to 
prevent the abuse of it,’ will entirely lose its force, when it is shewn 
(by a seasonable exertion of the laws) that the press cannot be 
abused to any bad purpose, without incurring a suitable punish- 
ment: whereas it never can be used to any good one, when under 


Slander, London, 1754), there were equally justified complaints against arbitrary 
excessively seveic piosecution. (See Hume, History of England, II, 486; Walpole, 
Memoiis, I, 256, IV, 112; [Anon ], Letters on the Subject of the proper Liberty of 
the Press (London and Dublin, 1790); The Whole Proceedings on the Trial . . . 
against John Stockdale . . to which is subjoined an Argument in Support of the 

Rights of Juries [by Thomas Erskine] (Dublin, 1790) . Fair Inals were finally 
guaranteed by passage in 1792 of the Fox Libel Act (32 George III, c. 60) . Of 
libel in general theie is no record of Johnson s opinion He did once state, however, 
(m 1776) that there should be no restraint at all in writing of the dead. The 
truth should be told at all costs Boswell disagreed on the legal grounds of respon- 
sibility for libel and he also objected to the validity of the Fox Libel Act (Boswell, 
III, 16 n.). 

See Hocking, op cit,, p. 69, “ Freedom without limitation is a chimera.” 

^Ubid., pp. 69-70. 
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the control of an inspector.^ So true will it be found, that to censure 
the licentiousness, is to maintain the liberty of the press,®^ 

The most general thought of the day asserted the need of a 
press that was free to criticize the government, but like 
Blackstone s insisted that punishment after publication was 
necessary to prevent libelous abuse and vilification.^’ Johnson, 
on the other hand, desired restrictive laws before publication, 
to gainsay the danger of abuse Generally, however, few 
attempts were made to define the limits of the checks. 

Duplicating his complete faith in an absolute government 
and its obligation to give the citizenry any privileges which 
are not harmful to the state, Johnson protested against liberal 
concessions to the press for fear they would be abused. Prom 
his understanding of human nature Johnson had deduced that 
the people, refusing to bow to a despotic regime, would lend 
their support to only a benevolent government. On the same 
plane of reasoning he speculated that the rulers would of 
necessity not withhold any privileges of utterance which their 
consciences told them were the moral right of the people.®^ 
Since the citizen owes absolute allegiance to the state, the 
magistrate ought to restrain any one w'ho attempts to teach 
. . . doctrines contrary to what the State approves.” Even 
as Johnson seriously considered the possibility and essentiality 

^'^Commentaries on the Laws of England (4tli ed., Dublin, 1771), IV, 151-153. 
Zecbariah Chafee, Jr , Free Speech in the United States (Cambridge, 1941) , pp. 9- 
10, censures Blackstone for not limitmg punishment after publication, thus giving 
citizens insufficient protection and providing a kind of effective censorship A 
broader eighteenth-century definition of a free press was that of Lord Mansfield: 

“ As for freedom of the press, I will tell you what it is, that a man may print what 
he pleases without license; as long as it remains so, the liberty of the press is not 
restrained.” Cited by G. J. Patterson, Free Speech and a Free Press (Boston, 1939) , 
p. 67 

Some examples are: [Candor], A Letter to the Public Advertisef (London, 
1764); [Father of Candor], An Enquiry into the Doctrine, lately propagated, con- 
cerning Libels, Warrants, and the Seizure of Papers (London, 1764); Literary 
Liberty Considered in a Letter to Henry Sampson Woodfall (London, 1774) ; The 
Celebrated Speech of the Hon T. Ershne, Cf the extreme view of Kousseau 
(Social Contract, p. 218) , who said that censorship must come from the will of the 
people or it is ineffectual. 

See above, discussion of Johnson on Areopagitica. 

See above, fn. 9, Johnson on conscience and on the duty of the magistrate to 
judge according to his conscience. 

Boswell, IV, 216. 
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of a free state, so he considered the extent of the license that 
may be given to the press. He meditated that the ideal of a 
free press like that of a free government was being cleverly 
dangled before the masses by the politicians as an irresistible 
if mysterious treasure. The worth of the treasure, Johnson 
felt, the people failed to comprehend. He commented ironically 
that he should dissuade the political leaders "" from any direct 
attempt on the liberty of the press, which is the darling of 
the common people, and therefore cannot be attacked without 
immediate danger.’’ 

Johnson examined the problem in the light of his own views 
on statecraft and conceded the existence of a dilemma. On 
the one hand he feared the danger that might arise if a despotic 
arbitrary government imposed shackles on expression; on the 
other he feared the seditious harm that might be done if 
malcontents were to be permitted to write unreined. Again, as 
in his political ideology, he denied the ability of the rabble ” 
to think and to speak for themselves. We must remember 
that he did not deny that they had this right morally; he 
simply did not think that they could administer this right 
excei^t through the agency of a strong, benevolent, central 
authority. The best expression of his concern over this pre- 
dicament occurs in his Life of Milton, While examining Areo- 
pagitica, in which he found himself at odds with Milton’s 
liberal, revolutionary opinion on the unlimited scope of free 
expression, Johnson revealed his irresolution,®^ He wrote: 

The danger of , . . unbounded liberty and the danger of bounding 
it have produced a problem in the science of Government, which 
human understanding seems hitherto unable to solve. If nothing 
may be published but what civil authority shall have previously 
approved, power must always be the standard of truth; if every 
dreamer of innovations may propagate his projects, there can be no 
settlement; if every murmurer at government may diffuse discon- 
tent, there can be no peace; and if every skeptick in theology may 
leach his follies, there can be no religion.®® 

Although Johnson accepted Milton’s principle that dicta- 

A Complete Vindication of the Licensers of the Stage, in Works, V, 489. 

[Francis Blackburne], Remarks on Johnson's Life of Milton (London, 1780), 
p. 59, finds tile discussion of Areopagitica a contradictory “ see-saw of the arguments 
pro and con ’’ 

Lives of the Poets, I, 108. 
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torial suppression of opinions is evil, he nevertheless took the 
more practical, less theoretical stand best suited, in his opinion, 
to his times and country . Neither England nor any other 
country, by Johnson s inferences, was yet ready for freedom 
of expression. He protested against those who believed 

The remedy against these evils is to punish the authors; for it is 
yet allowed that every society may punish, though not prevent, 
the publication of opinions, which that society shall think per- 
nicious: but this punishment, though it may crush the author, 
promotes the book; and it seems not more reasonable to leave the 
right of printing unrestrained, because writers may be afterwards 
censured, than it would be to sleep with doors unbolted, because 
by our laws we can hang a thief. 

This, then, serves as Johnson’s answer to Blackstone, and to 
Milton, who almost a century and half earlier had in a sense 
anticipated Blackstone, writing 

that it is of the greatest concernment in the Church and Common- 
wealth, to have a vigilant eye how Bookes demeane themselves as 
'well as men; and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest 
judgment on them as malefactors. . . . And yet on the other hand 
unless wariness be us’d, as good almost kill a Man as kill a good 
Book,®° 

The liberal theories of Milton were inimical to Johnson. 
At time Johnson appears to be conservative in the matter of 
a free press to a point little short of reaction. Yet at other 
times he is almost radical in denouncing violations of liberty.®^ 
The answer involves no inconsistency by Johnson. Actually 
he was quite positive in his deference to reasonable authority 
but as firmly adverse to any acts which, according to his own 
lights, constituted oppression by that authority. 

Brown University. 


Ibid. Gabriel Peignot, Essai Historique sur la Liberie D'Ecrire (Paris, 183£) , 
parallels Johnson’s attitude that complete freedom is dangerous for the masses. Of 
Johnson’s comments in the above quotation, he said, ‘‘ Ces reflexions sont fort 
judicieuses ” (pp. 108-109) . 

The Works of John Milton (Columbia University Press Edition, 1931) , IV, 
297-298, 

Recently H. W. Liebert sought to prove Johnson always followed a medial line, 
doing what he thought necessary for the whole of society. (“ Reflections on Samuel 
Johnson: Two Recent Books and Where They Lead,” JEGP, XLVII [1948]. 80-88) 



COLONEL MACLEANE AND THE JUNIUS 
CONTROVERSY 

By Francesco Cordasco 

The Junius identification has never been resolved. Although 
the suggestion is often made on the basis of Taylor’s publica- 
tions ^ that Sir Philip Francis was Junius, still, as recent as 
1927,- it has been argued that Junius was Lord Shelburne. The 
interminable commentaries^ and the perplexities incident to 
each apologist’s favorite identification have tended to dissuade 
further inquiry, yet Stat Nominis Umbra, and speculation 
seems inevitable. This paper introduces a possible identification 
which has not received the attention it merits: was Colonel 
Macleane Junius? 

Colonel Lauchlin (or Laughlin) IMacleane, like many of the 
other competitors, was supposed by several of his private friends 
to be Junius, but these pretensions were never made public.^ 
His name was first mentioned by Almon,'' but it strangely seldom 
appeared in any of the lists of the false Juniuses. In 1816 Sir 
David Brewster was looking over the papers of James Mac- 
pherson and found among them several letters addressed to 
Macpherson with the signature of L. Macleane, bearing the 
dates 1776-1777. Macpherson and Macleane were the London 
agents for the Nabob of Arcot, and Colonel Macleane was the 
friend and confidential agent of Warren Hastings. These papers 
related to the affairs of India; and though many of them were 
hurried notes, bearing only the Colonel’s initials, yet they were 

^ John Taylor, A Discovery of the author of the letters of Junius , (London, 
1813); The Identy of Junius with a Distinguished Living Character established 
(London, 1816). In the first publication Taylor had argued for the case of Dr. 
Francis. 

® The Letters of Junius, ed C. W. Everett (London, 1927) . 

® See John Edmunds, Annotated, descriptive bibliography of the Lcllers of 
Junius,” Bulletin, Merchantile Library of Philadelphia 2 (1890-2); see, also, Everett, 
op cit and our A Junius Bibliography , . (New York, 1949) . 

"^Wingrove Cooke, History of Party (London, 1837), 3. chap. 6. The claims of 
Colonel Macleane are briefly stated from a communication made to the author from 
Sir David Brewster 

'^John Almon, Letters to a Nobleman . . (London, 1768; reprinted, London, 
1816) . 
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vigorously and elegantly written, and contained passages which 
suggested the pen of Junius. One of these began with the 
following sentence: “ I shall follow your advice, my dear sir, 
implicitly. The feelings of the man are not fine, but he must 
be chafed into sensation.” ® This and similar passages excited 
the curiosity of Brewster and led him finally to Galt’s Lije of 
Westf^ where he found the interesting passage: 

An incident of a curious nature brought him [West] to be a party, 
in some degree, in the singular question respecting the mysterious 
author of the celebrated letters of Junius. On the morning that 
the first of these famous invectives appeared, his friend. Governor 
Hamilton, happened to call; and inquiring the news, Mr. W’est 
informed him of that bold and daring epistle. Ringing for his 
servant at the same time, he desired the newspaper to be brought in. 
Hamilton read it over with great attention; and when he had done, 
laid it on his knees in a manner that particularly attracted the 
notice of the painter who was standing at his easel. “ This letter,” 

said Hamilton in a tone of vehement feeling, “ is by that d d 

scoundrel Macleane.” “What Macleane? ” inquired Mr West. 
“ The surgeon of Otway’s regiment; the fellow who attacked me so 
violently in the Philadelphia newspapers, on account of the part 
I felt it my duty to take against one of the officers. This letter is 
hy him. I know these very words. I may well remember them.” 
And he read over several phrases and sentiments which Macleane 
used against him. Mr. West then informed the Governor that 
Macleane was in the country and that he was personally acquainted 
with him. “ He came over,” said Mr. West, “ with Colonel Barre, 
by whom he was introduced to Lord Shelburne (afterwards 
M!arquis of Lansdowne) , and is at present private secretary to his 
lordship.” ® 

This remarkable anecdote,® in the immediacy of the discovery 


® Cooke, op. ctt , loc. cit. 

Uie and Studies of Benjamin West (.London, o 

« Ibid Part 1 267 Prior (The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, London, 1837, 2 loO) 
makes the following reference to this event “ In 1761 while Macleane was surgeon 
r Otway’s regiment, quartered in Philadelphia, a quarrel took place with the 
Governor, against whom Macleane, who was a man of superior talents, WTote a paper 
distinguished by ability and severity, which drew general attention Colonel Barre 
sub eqLntly so well known in political life, then serving there with his regiment, 
afd X wls probably involved in the quarrel, is said to have formed a regard for 

of -ta.™ l.r tt. 

this attack upon Governor Hamilton. Galt may have been mis- 
token Z\ia nolict. Madeane might well have attacked Hamilton in a 
SX,Xe so many polemical pieces, has isappeared. It is inconceivable that 
Hamilton could have been attacked in the public press. 
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of Macleane’s letters, induced Brewster to enter upon an 
inquiry foreign to his own studies and to pursue it for thirty 
years. For Brewster, in the favor of no other candidate for the 
Junius identification could so much matter be produced. For 
him there was no question that Macleane was Junius.’" 

Lauchlin Macleane was born in the county of Antrim in 1727 
or 1728.” His father, John Macleane, was a nonjuring clergy- 
man, remotely connected with the Macleanes of Coll, and was 
driven from Scotland because of his attachment to the exiled 
family, and for his refusal to pray for King George I and the 
royal family. This must have happened before 1726, for he 
married in Ireland, to which he had fled, and settled near Bel- 
fast. Thus driven from his fatherland to foreign Ireland, an 
ardent mind like that of John Macleane must have cherished 
strong feeling of dislike and even hatred against the dominant 
party by whom he was persecuted; and in the legacy of revenge 
which he doubtless bequeathed to his son, can be seen the 
origin, if his son were Junius, of that unconquerable hatred of 
Scotland and the Scotch which rankled in the breast of Junius. 
In no other candidate can be found such powerful reason for 
the bitter and never-ending anathemas of Junius against Scot- 
land.’’’’ John Macleane was soon a gentleman of fortune, and 
seems not to have remained in the Church. Lauchlin, his second 
son, was sent in 1745 (o. s.) from a school near Belfast to 
Trinity College, Dublin,”” where he beeame acquainted with 
Goldsmith and Burke. Later, he went on to Edinburgh to 
study medicine; and on the 4th January, 1756, he was intro- 
duced by Goldsmith to the Medical Society, of which he became 
a member.”* On one occasion Goldsmith was saved from prison, 

Brewster’s researches have never been published Through the kindness of Mr. 
Benton Takmon of Folkstone, England, they have come to the hands of the writer. 
Only Cooke (op cit.) and Brockhaus (Die Brief e des Junius, Leipzig, 1876) seem 
to have examined Brewster’s papers. 

The extended biographical notice seems warrented. Most of it is drawn from 
Brewster Macleane is not listed in the DNB. 

Certainly the Franciscan theory is, in this matter, weak See Abraham Hay- 
ward, Moie about Juiiius The Franciscan theory Unsound (London, 1868). 

^®The entry m the college register rcad.s: “1745, Mali Lauchlin Macleane 
Pens- I — ^Filius Johanni Generosi — ^Annum ageiis 18 — ^Natus in Connlatu Antrim — 
Educatus sub Ferula, Mro. Dennison — ^Tulor, Mr, Keid.” 

^'‘It IS interesting to note that Goldsmith, Isaac Barre, and Macleane were all 
residmg in Scotland at the same time. A letter of Macleane attests Goldsmith’s 
residence. 
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to which he was about to be remanded for having become surety 
for the debts of a fellow-student, by the liberality of Macleane.^® 
On the 6th August 1755, with the completion of his medical 
studies, he obtained the degree of and shortly after 

entered the army as surgeon to Otway’s regiment (the 35th) . 

It has been impossible to determine whether Macleane was 
in any of the expeditions to North America which were fitted 
out in 1757 or 1758, but he did accompany the expedition of 
1759 in which Wolfe was killed on the Heights of x4braham 
and the command of the British troops devolved on Brigadier- 
General Townshend. Townshend was unpopular with the army, 
and particularly obnoxious to Colonel Isaac Barre (bearer of 
despatches to the Government) and Macleane, and to other 
friends of Wolfe. According to Horace Walpole, '' he, and his 
friends for him, attempted to ravish the honours of the con- 
quest from Wolfe. Townshend’s first letter said nothing in 
praise of him. In one to the Speaker of the House, he went 
so far as to assume the glory of the last efforts . . . ; and in the 
other more private despatches, he was still more explicit.” 
In answer to Townshend’s selfish and ungenerous conduct Barre 
and Macleane drew up and published in 1760 A Letter to an 
Honourable Brigadier-General,^^ which so clearly resembles in 


Brewster papers, see Prior, op. dt., 2. 153 Macleane was not always so liberal 
Macleane is the pressing creditor who caused Smollett so much worry (see E S. 
Noyes, Letters of Smollett, Cambridge, Mass , 1926, pp 8, 42, 43, 64, 119, 155, 188) . 
Noyes was unable to establish the identity of Macleane. However, the identity is 
clear in view of Macleane connections with the Duke of Hamilton (see note 16) 
and Smollett's and Macleane’s dealings with John Wilkes (see H. Bieackley, Life of 
John Wilkes, London, 1917). See our “Smollett’s Creditor Macleane Identified,” 

Notes and Queries, 193 (1948) , 141-142. ^ ^ i t 

His thesis, Dissertatio Medica Inauguralis de Ergsipelate (available m Library 
of Medicme and Surgery, University of Edinburgh) was dedicated to the Duke of 


Hamilton. m. a j.-l 

Barre was seriously considered to be Junius. See John Britton, Jhe Authorship 

of the Letters of Jumus elucidated including a biographical Memoir of Lt Col Isaac 
Barre (London, 1848) . See, also, Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Peter Cunnmgham 
(London, 1861), passim. Britton’s excellent case for Barre completely overlooked 
Barre’s association with Macleane. 

Memoirs of the Rdgn of George 11, 3.222. • x x 

A Letter to an Honourable Bngadier-General, Commander-in-Chief of tits 

Majesty’s Forces in Canada (London, 1760). See ibid., ed. N W Sbnoi^ (London, 

1R411 Britton on cit., makes mucli of this letter in his case for Barre See further, 

John Jaques, The Htstory of Junius and. his Works . .*. (London, 1843), pp. 136, 


870 . 
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its style and sentiments the letters of Junius. Macleanc’s part 
in this attack is particularly interesting with reference to one 
of the miscellaneous letters, signed A Faith jtd Monitor, ascribed 
to Junius. In this letter we find this passage: “ I am not a 
stranger to this par nobile jratrum [Lord Townsheud, and his 
brother Charles, then Chancellor of the Exchequer]. I have 
served under the one, and have been forty times promised to be 
served by the other.” Who but Barrc or Macleane are likely 
to have written this sentence? They both served under Lord 
Townshend, and though it is not probable that Barre could 
have been promised any situation under the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it is very likely that Macleane might have received 
such a promise. 

Early in 1761 General Monckton was appointed Governor of 
New York, and in December of the same year he left that city 
with a large force for the reduction of Martinique. Otway’s 
35th Regiment formed part of the eleven battalions selected by 
Monckton, and Macleane accompanied the General as his 
private secretary. With the successful conclusion of the cam- 
paign, the regiments to which Barre and Macleane belonged 
were disbanded. Macleane seems to have settled in Philadel- 
phia as a physician, and to have remained there for some years. 
In an anonymous Memoirs some mention is made of Mac- 
leane’s Philadelphia residence, and Prior -- attests to his great 
medical reputation in that city. It appears to have been in 
1761, before he accompanied General Monckton to Martinique, 
that Macleane published the attack on Governor Hamilton, 
which the Governor so well remembered and led him to as- 
sociate him with Junius. As West said (see note 8) , Macleane 
had returned to England with Barre, and through the good 
offices of the latter had become secretary to Lord Shelburne. 
In 1766, Macleane met Barry, the painter, in Paris, and had an 
opportunity of being useful to him on his way to Italy; and 
Burke, in one of his letters to Barry, written in the beginning 
of 1767, informs him “that Macleane is Under Secretary in 

See Woodfalls Junius (London, 181^), 2.469 

Laughlin Macleane and his lady were acquamlmicivs of my grandfalher 
and visitors at his house sometime between 1761 and 1766” (A/emo/rs of a Life 
chiefly passed in Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 1811, p 211 and passim). 

Op. dt.y % 154 See, also, op. cit., note 21, chap, 2. 
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Lord Shelburne’s office, and that there is no doubt but he will 
be, as he deserves, well patronized there.” 

As Lord Shelburne’s private secretary, and, afterwards, as 
Under-Secretary for the Southern Department, Macleane was 
in a position which had to lead to wealth and honors; but the 
Duke of Grafton’s intrigues in the Cabinet blasted all Mac- 
leane’s prospects. As early as July, 1768,“* the Bedfords had 
begun to persecute Lord Shelburne. The King, preferring a Mr. 
Lynch, refused to confirm Shelburne’s nomination of Lord 
Tankerville to be Resident Minister at Turin, and Lord Shel- 
burne was so indignant at his refusal, that he would have 
resigned, had not the Chancellor, Lord Camden, persuaded him 
otherwise. Shelburne’s enemies prevailed and Lynch was ap- 
pointed Envoy Extraordinary to the King of Sardinia. The 
Duke of Grafton finally succeeded in forcing the resignations 
of both Shelburne and the illustrious Lord Chatham on the 21st 
October 1768. Macleane, naturally, followed the fate of his 
chief, and doubtless felt keenly the loss of the honors and 
emoluments of his office. In less than three months, 21 January 
1769, Junius launched the first formidable philippic against the 
new ministry. Is it to be doubted that the attack emanated 
from Lord Shelburne’s party? Lord Shelburne, Barre, and 
Macleane, were the principal persons aggrieved by the change 
in the ministry, and it is among them alone that Junius can be 
found. Britton’s facts and reasonings confirm this opinion, 
and it remains for a choice between Barre and Macleane.^® 

In the intrigues which resulted in the dismissal of Shelburne, 
the king had taken an active part, and as early as May, 1767, 
he had spoken of Lord Shelburne’s party as “ a hydra-faction,” 
and had characterized Shelburne as “ a secret enemy.” ““ The 
conduct of the king therefore only irritated the friends of Lord 
Chatham and Shelburne, and it was doubtless to the strong 
feeling which it engendered that is owed Junius’s address to the 


Life of Burke (London, 1824), 1 208 r, , rr . f 

“‘For the historical connections introduced see, G. O. Trevelyan, Early History of 
Charles James Fox (London, 1880) . 

““Everett op. eit , has argued the case of Shelburne. However, Shelburne dis- 
autiiorship when he was Marquis of Lansdowne and had nothing to lean. 
See an interview of Shelburne by Richard Phillips, Monthly Magazine, July (ISIS) . 
"William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Correspondence (London, 1838) , 3. 206. 
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king. From 1768 to 1771, during the greater period of lime the 
letters were publisliing, Macleane sat in Parliament for the 
borough of Arundel, but owing to a speech impediment, he was 
not distinguished as a speaker, and his talents, to a considerable 
degree, were hidden from the public. The friend of Shelburne 
and Barre, Macleane could easily have obtained all that knowl- 
edge of what was going on at Court that Junius possessed in 
so remarkable a degree. That Macleane had this knowledge was 
believed by his contemporaries. When Major Cambell wished 
to show how Hugh Boyd, whom he believed to be Junius, got 
the necessary information, he stated th^it he got it through his 
friend Macleane, who then moved in the first circles."® Jeremy 
Bentham stated that Lord Shelburne told him that he laiew 
all that passed at Court, through the two Ladies Waldegrave, 
who lived at court as “ Ladies of Honour, or some such thing.” 
Bentham also tells us that Captain Blankett and Mr. Jekyll 
were necessary instruments to Lord Shelburne, and that it was 
their business to watch in the quarters of the enemy. “ His 
Lordship [Shelburne] did not care much about Hastings; but 
knowing the part the King took, and having all the king’s 
conversations repeated to him, he professed to take Hastings’ 
part.” And when the conversation turned upon Lord Mans- 
field, Bentham learned “ that he was the object of undisguised 
antipathy to Lord Shelburne and Lord Camden,” the two 
great friends of Junius. If w^e keep this court intimacy in mind, 
remember the triumvirate of Shelburne, Barre, and Macleane, 
and recall the disclaimer of authorship of the letters by Shel- 
burne almost at his death-bed,®® it can scarcely be refused assent 
that either Barre or Macleane was Junius. Britton,®® in his 
strong case for Barre, was presented with an insurmountable 
difiiculty: Why did Barre, were he Junius, cease to write in 
January, 1772.? He was then in perfect health; he retained his 
seat in the House of Commons; he was then the friend and 
correspondent of Shelburne and Chatham; he received no bribe 
from the government; he continued to maintain the same prin- 
ciples, and was associated with the same political friends. In 

The Miscellaneous Works of Hugh Boyd (London, 1800), 1. inlro. 

®®E. Bowrmg, Life of Jemmy Bentham (London, 1841), p. US. 

Ihid. Monthly Magazine, loc cit. 

^^Ibid, p. 1X6. dt. 
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his last private letter to Woodfall, dated 19 January 1778/^ 
Junius assui'es him that he had good reason for discontinuing 
his communications: “ In the present state of things, if I were 
to write again I must be as silly as any of the horned cattle 
that run mad through the city, or as any of your wise aldermen. 
I meant the cause and the public. Both are given up. I feel 
for the honour of this country when I see that there are not 
ten men in it who will unite and stand together upon any one 
question. But it is all alike, vile and contemptible.” In his 
Dedication to the English Nation, however, which he sent to 
Wilkes on the 3rd November, 1771, he utters sentiments of a 
very different kind: “ You are roused, at least, to a sense of 
your danger. The remedy will soon be in your power. If Junius 
lives you shall often be reminded of it.” Junius, if he lived, 
did not fulfill his pledge. Barre lived, and lived under circum- 
stances which well might have called him into the field. In a 
letter written two days after Junius abandons “ the cause and 
the public,” Barre announced to Pitt that the honours of his 
profession had been withheld from him, though the Secretary of 
War had, “ in a private and unsought for conversation,” 
promised him promotion in his turn, and that he was thus an 
object of persecution, and would quit the army if he were “ not 
reinstated according to seniority of rank, and the rightful pre- 
tensions of service.” Surely, had Barre been Junius, this act 
of persecution would have summoned him again into the field.®^ 
There is, too, another objection to Barre: Why did Barre, if he 
were Junius, so vilely, in the guise of Junius, castigate Scotland 
and the Scotch.? Barre had no reasons for the violent antipathy. 
The repudiation of Shelburne, and the discountenance of Barre 
leave only their associate and confidant — Colonel Macleane. 


Woodfall, ed. ctt. 

Pitt, op. cit , 4 242 

®^Lord Shelburne, in a letter to Pitt, notices the retirement of Colonel Barre: 
“Your Lordship has been informed of what passed relative to Colonel, now Mr. 
Barre Lord Barrington, after an interval of eight days more, signified the king’s 
acceptance of his resignation, since which Lord North and the Bedfords have avowed 
separately and without reserve their disapprobation of the measure which occasioned 
the step This leaves no doubt from what quarter the measure comes It is but 
just to appiise your lordship what proscribed people you honour sometimes with 
your correspondence ” (Pitt, 4, 253) . 
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Macleane was the friend, the countryman, and the fellow 
collegian of Burke. “ It is an undoubted fact,” according to 
Prior,®® “ that Burke himself indirectly acknowledged to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds that he knew the writer of Junius.” Mrs. 
Burke, Joshua Reynolds, and Malone all believed that Burke 
polished Lhe compositions of Junius for the public eye; and 
if we attach truth to these statements, it would be difficult to 
find any other friend than Macleane for whom Burke could 
have performed this act of kindness. 

The connection of Wilkes with Junius is well known. They 
were at one time apparently friends, and at another enemies. 
In taking Wilkes’s part against the King and the ministry, 
Junius says, “ I know that man much better than any of you; 
that Nature intended him for a good-humoured fool, but that 
a systematical education, with long practice, had made him a 
consummate hypocrite.” And yet in a month or two Junius 
is writing Wilkes as a political friend, and assisting and ad- 
vising him in his proceedings. This was precisely the situation 
of Macleane and Wilkes. Macleane had not only been his poli- 
tical coadjutor, but had lent Wilkes money as well. Wilkes, 
incensed, possibly, by the conduct of Macleane, was a party to 
an attack on Macleane in the Public Advertiser in January, 
1771.41 With the evidence before him of Wilkes’s guilt, Mac- 
leane invited him to a duel. Wilkes refused to accept the chal- 
lenge, and denied that he was the author of the offensive letter, 
and thus compelled Macleane to publish the correspondence in 
the Public Advertiser . It is of some value to note that in this 
attack of Wilkes upon Macleane, Wilkes himself is injuriously 
treated, a circumstance that Wilkes pleads is proof that he did 
not write the letter. To this Macleane replied: “ There is not a 

^^Lije oj Burke, 1.150. 

^Ubid, 1.153. 

*®Woodfali, ed. cit, Letter 52, 24ih July, 1771 After Junius* fiiendly corre- 
spondence with Wilkes from August to November, 1771, two of his letters relating 
to the Bill of Eights Society were misrepresented to the public He suspected 
Wilkes to have done this, and desired Woodfall to tell him “ llial he will not 
submit to be any longer aspersed *’ (see Woodfall, ed. cit., 3. 46) . 

After Wilkes had been in exile, he appeared, accompanied from Baris by 
Mr. Laughhn Macleane, an old acquaintance of Mr. Burke, privately in London, 
early in May, 17C6 *’ (Prioy, Burke, 1 152). 

See Bleackley, op cit , passim. 
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syllable of what Mr. Wilkes calls injurious to him which does 
not point to the source from which the letter sprang. His 
favourite foibles alone are touched upon, and with a very gentle 
hand. But is it not the stale trick of all assassins when they 
stab in the dark to give themselves a slight wound that they 
may escape suspicion.^ ” 

About this time a remarkable change seems to have taken 
place in the views and position of Junius, and, importantly, a 
correspondent change in the views and position of Macleane. 
Lady Shelburne died on the 5th January, 1771, and soon after- 
wards Lord Shelburne left England for the Continent. It is 
impossible to determine whether Macleane was left without 
patronage by Shelburne’s departure, but be that as it may, ho 
seems to show at this time a disposition to favor the ministry. 
He is referred to as the author of a pamphlet in Defence of the 
Ministry on the Subject of the Falkland Islands,'^*’ and by it ta 
have acquired the patronage of Lord North. On the 8 May, 

1771, he resigned his seat for Arundel by accepting the Chiltern 
Hundreds. In the same month Lord North appointed him 
superintendent of Lazarettos at a handsome salary. In January, 

1772, he was appointed Collector of Philadelphia.^ His absence 
from England agrees exactly with the interval in the corre- 
spondence between Junius and Woodfall: 10 May, 1772, to 
19 January, 1773. Macleane returned to England in 1773 to 
receive a new and lucrative appointment from the government; 
and Junius reappeared from his occupation of eight months, not 
to castigate the ministry, nor to fulfill his patriotic pledge to 
the English nation, but to disappear, completely, from political 
controversy. Julius no longer wrote under his real signature. 
The last correspondence is the note of farewell to Woodfall 
dated 19 January, 1773. 

In the month of April, 1773, Macleane was appomted Com- 
missary-General of Musters, and Auditor-General of Military 
Accounts in India with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. This 
must have been a reward for a service greater than his pa,in- 
phlet. He went out to India in the same ship as Sir Philip 


Cooke, 02?. cit,, S 267. t i x • 

“Brewster was unable to find a copy of this pamphlet. The pampUet ^ men- 
tioned in one of the miscellaneous letters. See WoodfaH, ed at.. Letter 90 (3 343) . 
There is no doubt of its existence and its amity to the ministry. 
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Francis, and after a successful residency, resigned his position 
early in 1775. Before he left India Macleane managed to re- 
ceive from Warren Hastings a commission to act as his con- 
fidential and political agent; and from the Nabob of Arcot at 
Madras he was entrusted with a similar agency. He arrived in 
England in the winter of 1775 and with Maepherson devoted 
himself to the affairs of the Nabob. Gleig testifies to the 
“ noble exertions and disinterested friendship of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Macleane.” While in England Macleane played an 
important part in the tender of Hastings’ resignation. It is an 
irony of fate that Hastings, the friend and benefactor of Mac- 
leane, should finally have been completely destroyed by the 
eloquence of Macleane’s close friend, Burke."'’^ 

Matters of business necessitated Macleane’s return to India in 
July, 1777. On his return home he perished when the packet 
Swallow foundered off the Cape of Good Hope in October of 
the same year. 

One serious objection has been raised to the authorship 
of the letters by Macleane.'’''’ In the second letter of eigh- 
teen lines signed Vindex, Macleane’s pamphlet on the Falkland 
Islands is scurrilously referred to: “ In spite of Mr. Laughlin’s 
disinterested, unbroken, melodious eloquence, it is a melan- 
choly truth . . It has been supposed that Macleane 

could not have written so of himself. To this objection there are 
ready answers. First, the authenticity of the letter has never 
fully been established.®® Second, if we admit the letter as 
genuinely from the pen of Junius, it was an excellent method of 
misleading his enemies, and one particularly appropriate when 
both Macleane and Junius were beginning to desert “ the cause 
and the public.” Macleane charged Wilkes with the very same 
trick only five weeks before the questioned letter appeared." 

See S. Gleig, Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings (London, 1841), for 
association of Macleane. 

Op cit., 3 m E. 

Burke’s speech, The Nabob of Arcofs Debts (London, 1785) , was lire be- 
ginning of Hastings’s impeachment. 

Britton, op. at.; Cooke, op. cit.; C W. Dilkc, Papers of a Critic (London, 
1875), voi Brockhaus, op cit. 

Woodfall, ed. cit.. Letter 90 (3 343) . 

See J. Swmden, Junius%Lord Chatham, and the Miscellaneous Letters proved 
to he Spurious (London, 1833) . 

See note 43. 
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And, too, there are in the letters of Junius many medical meta- 
phors and expressions the caput mortuum of vitriol which 
eloquently bespeak the training of Macleane. 

The identity of Junius may only be established presump- 
tively, but it must be conceded that in no one else’s favor can 
so great a mass of evidence be presumed as in that of Colonel 
Laughlin Macleane, friend and associate of Goldsmith, Burke, 
Macpherson; creditor of Smollett; fellow-conspirator of Lord 
Shelburne and Colonel Isaac Barre; defender of Warren 
Hastings. 

Long Island University 


'“Since the writing of this paper we have anxiously sought and acquired a 
hand-sewn manusciipt which Sir David Brewster describes which contained the 
miscellaneous notations of the Earl of Shelburne for the identification of Junius 
Shelburne had promised that he would divulge the author (see note^S6), and m 
the manuscript, which was evidently to be the basis of his autobiography, he 
caleo-oncally names Macleane to be Junius, and goes on to review the life of 
Macleane A series of notations follows in which Shelburne explains the transference 
of information to Macleane, and the Corsican policy of the Bedfords (agamst wEich 
Junius thundered) is detailedly noted. Here the mani}script ends. Movet Vma 
Nomen. 


3 



RECURRENT WORDS IN THE PRELUDE 
By Ellen Douglass Leyburn 

From the time of Coleridge critics have delighted to show 
the discrepancy between Wordsworth’s theory of poetic diction 
and his practice. Coleridge’s comments are familiar: 

I reflect with delight, how little a mex’e theory, though of his own 
workmanship, interferes with the processes of genuine imagination 
in a man of true poetic genius, who posesses, as Mr. Wordsworth, 
if ever man did, most assuredly does possess, The Vision and the 
Faculty Divine.” 

. . . feeling a justifiable preference for the language of nature and 
good sense, even in its humblest and least ornamented forms, he 
suffered himself to express, in terms at once too large and too exclu- 
sive, his predilection for a style the most remote possible from the 
false and showy splendour which he wished to explode.^ 

On such authority we feel easy about enjoying Wordsworth’s 
poetry while setting aside the theory as a mere case of over- 
statement. Josephine Miles has gone further than Coleridge 
in her book, Wordsworth and the Vocabulary oj Emotion,^ 
to show that Wordsworth is linked to the eighteenth century 
exactly by his taste for stated emotion in contrast to our 
twentieth century preference for poetry that conveys emotion 
by indirection. There is indeed beyond the vocabulary of 
emotion treated by Josephine Miles a wealth of sheer abstrac- 
tion in The Prelude which might seem another link with 
eighteenth century poetry. 

As we contemplate such a weight of evidence, we wonder 
what becomes of Wordsworth’s feeling that he was making a 
revolution in poetic diction by using the real language of men, 
a conviction from which he never departed, though he some- 
what modified his statement of what he meant by the real 
language of men.” Yet somehow there persists in us as in 
Wordsworth himself the feeling that he did bring about a 
revolution in poetic diction. The language of The Prelude is 

^ S. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, cd. J. Shaweross, Oxford, 1007, 11, 45 aad 
70 

^ U. of Cal. Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1942. 
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not the language of The Essay on Man, though both are 
philosophic poems and both abound in abstractions. We sense 
a difference between Pope’s abstractions and Wordsworth’s, or 
indeed between Wordsworth’s own abstractions in his early 
poems and those in The Prelude. The difference is so pro- 
nounced that when we come upon old fashioned personified 
abstractions in The Prelude, we are startled if not dismayed. 
Wordsworth seems to have lost his own tone of voice- and to 
speak with a sort of ventriloquism in the lines: 

And here was Labour, his own Bond-slave, Hope 
That never set the pains against the prize, 

Idleness, halting with his weary clog, 

And poor misguided Shame, and witless Fear, 

And simple Pleasure, foraging for Death, 

Honour misplaced, and Dignity astray; (111,630-35)® • 

Likewise when he uses conventional descriptive epithets: 
“ spreading Pine,” “ froward Brook,” “ roaring wind,” “ cla- 
morous rain,” “ vernal heat,” (IV, 36, 40, 76, 77, 94) we feel 
as if he has lapsed into an earlier idiom and is not writing in 
the way we have come to think of as “ peculiarly unborrowed 
and his own.” 

The explanation of our feeling that Wordsworth does have 
his own idiom, even though his poetry abounds in abstractions 
and stated emotions, lies, I think, in his philosophy. Professor 
Pottle provides the clue for an analysis of Wordsworth’s diction 
in The Idiom of Poetry: “ The moment he had it [the religion 
of Nature] everything was clear. He had his subject matter 
and he had his idiom.” ^ The “ religion of Nature ” to w'hich 
Wordsworth attained rested upon the idea of the earth as the 
visible language of God.® Since this is a warmly animated 
view of nature and demands more than intellectual assent if it 

® Line numbers throughout are those of the text of 1805, ed Ernest de Selincourt, 

Oxford, 1936, 

F A Pottle, The Idiom of Fo&try, Cornell, 1946, p 133. 

® This view I think he owed partly to a discovery of Berkeley’s philosophy during 
the period of his first intimacy with Coleridge The chief elements in the Ber- 
keleian system* the conception of the universe as the visible language of God and 
the emphasis on the percipient mind in relation to the physical world with the 
consequent relation between man and man and between God and man, all are 
present in Wordsworlh’s poetry after 1797 See my “Berkeleian Elements in 
Wordsworth’s Thought,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, January, 1948, 
XLVII, 14-a8. 
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is to be believed at all, we should expect the poet holding it 
to be in a state of vivid sensation and to convey his response 
in the words of his poetry. Just so Wordsworth does commu- 
nicate in his diction the vitality of his belief. 

A glance at a sample of Pope’s diction in The Essay o?i Mail 
will help to explain how achieving his particular philosophy 
sharpened and enriched Wordsworth’s use of words. It might 
almost he said that the difference between Pope’s diction and 
Wordsworth’s is demanded by the difference in their phi- 
losophies. The word which dominates the first book of the 
Essay on Man is System. It is the Chain of Being as set forth 
by King and Bolingbroke which Pope is celebrating. He 
communicates his admiration for the beauty and order of a 
universe where system into system runs.” (1. 25) But he is 
not recording — still less advocating — any personal response of 
the individual to the system, unless mere acceptance be con- 
sidered a response. The conception remains remote because 

a system ” cannot be immediately apprehended. The word 
suits the philosophic structure about which Pope is speaking; 
but it would be impossible to express Wordsworth’s view of 
nature with its emphasis on the percipient mind of man with- 
out a warmer diction. 

An analysis of certain recurrent words in The Prelude 
demonstrates this warmth and shows why Wordsworth clung 
to the idea that he was reforming the language of poetry, 
though he dropped his insistence on using the '' language of 
conversation.” It is perhaps not amiss to quote once more 
the crucial sentences in which he propounds his own view 
of his diction because he worked out the theory during the 
period when he was writing the first books of The Prelude: 

Advertisement to Lyrical Ballads (1798) 

They were written chiefly with a view to ascertain how far the 
language of conversation in the middle and lower classes of society 
is adapted to the purposes of poetic pleasure. 

Preface to Lyrical Ballads (1800) 

It was published, as an experiment, which, T hoped, might be of 
some use to ascertain, how far, by filling to metrical arrangement 
a selection of the real language of men in a slate of vivid semsation, 
that sort of pleasure and that quantity of pleasure may be imparled, 
which a Poet may rationally endeavor to impart. . . The principal 
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object, then, proposed in these Poems was to choose incidents and 
situations from common life, and to relate or describe them, 
throughout, as far as was possible in a selection of language really 
used by men, and, at the same time, to throw over them a certain 
colouring of imagination, whereby ordinary things should be pre- 
sented to the mind in an unusual aspect; . . . There will also be 
found in these volumes little of what is usually called poetic diction; 
as much pains has been taken to avoid it as is ordinarily taken to 
produce it; this has been done for the reason already alleged, to 
bring my language near to the language of men; ... I have at all 
times endeavoured to look steadily at my subject. 

Appendix to Lyrical Ballads (1802) 

The earliest poets of all nations generally wrote from passion 
excited by real events; they wrote naturally, and as men: ... It 
is indeed true, that the language of the earliest Poets was felt to 
differ materially from ordinary language, because it was the lan- 
guage of extraordinary occasions; but it was really spoken by men, 
language which Lhe Poel himself had uttered when he had been 
affected by the events which he described, or which he had heard 
uttered by those around him ® 

These passages are a comment on what Wordsworth was 
actually doing. We have to agree with him that m The Prelude 
as much as in the humblest of the Lyrical Ballads he is using 
the real language of men exactly because the language conveys 
to us his state of vivid sensation. The diction itself confronts 
us with the conviction about nature which is Wordsworths 
reality. 

He is indeed looking steadily at his subject. He is not 
simply taking a familiar philosophy and poetizing it. He 
is doing just what he declares he is doing, taking a review 
of his own mind ’’ and showing how it has developed through 
the beneficent influence of nature. His new perception of the 
speaking face of nature gave him the means of interpreting his 
own experience. It also gave him his own language. Just as 
the richness of texture which we feel in his terms comes into 
the poetry exactly concurrently with a fresh richness of thought 
and feeling, so it might also be suggested that the enriching 
of Wordsworth’s diction is almost in proportion to the enriching 
of his understanding of his relation to nature during his sojourn 
at Alfoxden. 

* 

“ Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, ed Nowell C Smith, London, 1905, pp 1, 11, 
13-14, 18, 41, 42. 
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Wordsworth's new perception of the universe is perhaps 
most clearly incorporated in his use of the word earth, 

the eiirth 

And common face of Nature spake to me 
Remembcrable things; (I, 614-16) 

is a peculiarly Wordsworthian statement. The richness of effect 
is achieved partly by what Wordsworth does with the word 
earth itself. He keeps us conscious of the plainest meaning, 
ground, dirt, and even emphasizes this meaning by going on 
to the common face of Nature. Yet the larger meaning of the 
whole world that surrounds us, the earth on which [Man] 
dwells ” (XII, 447-48) is the one to which our attention is 
called by the comment on what the earth does: it not only 
speaks, but it speaks rememberable things. Tins seeing our 
ordinary surroundings as the speaking voice of God is the 
heart of the Wordsworthian philosophy. As Wordsworth com- 
municates his thought, he enlarges his diction by the very 
process of communication. Earth, as Wordsworth uses it, takes 
on the whole feeling of the conception of the earth in the 
philosophy; but the philosophic conception is given ballast by 
the retaining in the word of the plain every day meaning of 
ground. Thus Wordsworth's philosophy is literally rooted in 
the earth. It is hardly necessary to multiply examples such 
as the speaking face of earth " (V, 12) which incorporate 
the spiritualized view and at the same time give it substance 
by retaining the plain meaning of the word. We know Words- 
worth’s regard for substance from his use of substantial as 
a word of praise in such phrases as substantial lineaments ” 
(I, 628) and '' substantial things.” (XII, 234) With world, 
which is a more imposing word than earth in ordinary usage, 
Wordsworth is likely to put in an extra term, visible world ” 
(II, 293) or circumambient world ” (VIII, 47) which speci- 
fically calls to mind that he is speaking of something to be 
sensuously preceived. The doubleness of Wordsworth’s inten- 
tion in the use of earth (or world when it is a synonym) is 
explained in a pair of lines where the word does not occur: 

To the end and written spirit of God’s works, 

Whether held forth in Nature or in Man. (IV, 358-59) 
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In the passage near the beginning of Book V, where Words- 
worth summarizes the substance of the earlier books, he shows 
the relation of the divine mind through the language of nature 
to the mind of man: 

Hitherto, 

In progress through this Verse, my mind hath look’d 
Upon the speaking face of earth and heaven 
As her prime Teacher, intercourse with man 
Establish’d by the sovereign Intellect, 

Who through that bodily Image hath diffus’d 
A soul divine which we participate, 

A deathless spirit. (V, 10-17) 

He has already insisted on the essential part of the perceiver 
in this active universe: 

Emphatically such a Being lives. 

An inmate of this active universe; 

From nature largely he receives; nor so 
Is satisfied, but largely gives again, 

For feeling has to him imparted strength, 

And powerful in all sentiments of grief. 

Of exultation, fear, and joy, his mind. 

Creates, creator and receiver both. 

Working but in alliance with the works 
Which it beholds. (II, £65-75) 

The position given to the percipient mind by Wordsworth is 
revealed to us in his use of the word being, and at the same 
time the philosophy enriches the word. When Wordsworth 
feels ^Hhe sentiment of Being’’ (II, 4£0) or speaks of the 
immortal being,” (V, ££) he is clearly aware of something 
beyond himself. But just as clearly it is something in hunself. 
So when the word refers directly to man s being, the idea of 
divinity is still in it, as is vividly revealed in such phrases as 
Great birthright of our Being ” (II, £86) or 

spreads abroad 

His being with a strength that cannot fail. (IV, 160-61) 

It is there even when he uses the word in the sense of a 
being,” ^'the progress of our Being, (H, £39) A favor d 
Being.” (I, 364) This is the sort of being who^^can perceive 

the objects in the earth as part of the balance “ Both of the 
object seen and eye that sees.” (XH, STQ) Such a being reads 
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in the hills The changeful language of their countenances.’’ 
(VII, 727) The relation of man to being itself is given in the 
lines: 

There came a time of greater dignity 
Which had been gradually prepar’d, and now 
Rush’d in as if on wings, the time in which 
The pulse of Being everywhere was felt. 

When all the several frames of things, like stars 
Through every magnitude distinguishable, 

Were half confounded in each other’s blaze, 

One galaxy of life and joy. Then rose 
Man, inwardly contemplated, and present 
In my own being, to a loftier height; 

As of all visible natures crown; and first 
In capability of feeling what 
Was to be felt; in being rapt away 
By the divine effect of power and love, 

As, more than anything we know instinct 
With Godhead, and by reason and by will 
Acknowledging dependency sublime. (VIII, (>23-39) 

Object as it is used in The Prelude is clearly a complex 
word, if we may adopt the Empsonian terminology.'^ Of the 
meanings given in the N. E. D., those which seem to me to fall 
within Wordsworth’s feeling of the scope of the word are 
3. Something placed before the eyes ... a material thing . . . 
b. Something which on being seen excites a particular emotion, 
as admiration, horror, disdain, commiseration, amusement . . . 
4, That to which action, thought, or feeling is directed.” 
3b apparently links the meanings 3 and 4 in the Wordsworthian 
phrases: '' an object in my mind of passionate intuition,” (X, 
587“8) the object of its fervour,” (X, 819) and objects of 
its love.” (Ill, 369) This emotional quality seems to inhere 
in the word as Wordsworth uses it and to be retained with 
emphasis just on the emotional richness in the uses: affinities 

^William Empson, ‘‘The Structure of Complex Words,” The Sewanee Review, 
Spring, 1948, LVI, 230-50 Empson's categories of equations seem to me arbitrary; 
but it IS possible to profit by the enrichment of our reading which his attention to 
hidden meanings in diction has brought aboul without taking over the paraphernalia 
of his system of equations. The word sense, though clearly part of the set of terms 
under consideration, is omitted from the present study because of the careful atten- 
tion Empson gives to it But his analysis, brilliant as it is, is apparently based on 
what I think a false assumption that The Prelude is a piece of casuistry in Words- 
worth’^s self defense. 
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(11^ 403-4) -objects that were great or fair/’ 
(VllI, 450) -Nature and her objects/’ (VUI, 522) -all 
objects being themselves capacious/’ (VIIL 756-7) - Imagi- 
nation . . . tried her strength among new objects/’ (VIII, 796- 
98) - objects which subdu’d and temper’d them/’ (II, 71-72) 
- objects, even as they are great/’ (X, 142) Yet the ostensible 
meaning i^s only the simple one of - something placed before 
the eyes. So strong is the feeling that outward objects are 
objects of emotion, and of beneficent emotion, that when 
Wordsworth wants to use the word without this suggestion, 
he has to give it an opposite derogatory emotion: - 1 was 
betray d by present objects.” (X, 883-4) He has so charged 
the word itself with feeling that he has almost lost it in the 
meaning merely of something placed before the eyes, though 
that meaning is almost always part of his richer use of the 
word. When he wants to convey this meaning uncolored by 
the connotations he has given objects, he sometimes resorts 
to the phrase - outward things.” (VII, 623) But he also uses 
this phrase for more than objects in the sense of bodies: 


Not of outward things 
Done visibly for other minds. (Ill, 174-75) 

When he wants the two meanings of object distinct in the 
same pasage, he clarifies the senses by modifiers: 

Holds up before the mind intoxicate 
With present objects and the busy dance 
Of things that pass away, a temperate shew 
Of objects that endure. (XII, 33-36) 


His lines: 


I thus convoked 

From every object pleasant circumstance 
To suit my ends; (X, 737-39) 


might be taken as a comment on what he does to the word 
itself. 

One of the most interesting words in the Wordsworthian 
language is forms. Sometimes it is specifically limited, as in 
the phrases, - outward forms,” (VI, 668) - exterior forms,” 
(III, 159) and - vulgar forms of present things.” (XII, 361) 
Frequently it seems to be used in the quite simple sense of 
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Perhaps it was this very doubleness that seemed to Words- 
worth confusing as he revised the poem and made him omit 
the passage. But in most of his uses the layers of meaning in 
the word, far from making for confusion, clarify one of his 
essential conceptions of nature as conveying impressions to 
man through a visible language. He seems to be giving an 
explication of his use of forms in the familiar passage where 
he speaks of the manifestations of nature after he has -crossed 
the Alps as “ types and symbols of Eternity.” (VI, 571) 
Accordingly, when he speaks of “ lovely forms,” (III, 366) 
“ beauteous forms,” (II, 51) and “ mighty forms,” (VI, 347) 
there is a richness of connotation which suggests far more than 
outward beauty and grandeur. This feeling incorporated in the 
word forms that the outward forms of the \’isible world are 
types and symbols of an invisible presence is enforced by the 
frequent juxtaposition of “ images ” and “ forms.” The two 
words are generally used almost synonomously in the simple 
meaning of forms, i. e. shapes, which I take to be the exphcit 
meaning in the lines: 

Nor am I naked in external things, 

Forms, images; (I, 165-66) 

by form 

Or image unprofaned; (II, 325-26) 

And earth did change her images and forms 

Before us, fast as clouds are chang’d in Heaven. 

(VI, 429-30) 

Thus when Wordsworth expresses gratitude for “ forms dis- 
tinct to steady me,” he goes on to explain: 

I still 

At all times had a real solid world 

Of images about me. (VIII, 602-604) 

Images seem likewise identified with forms in the heightened 
passage: 

Wisdom and Spirit of the universe! 

Thou Soul that art the eternity of thought! 

That giv’st to forms and images a breath 

And everlasting motion! (I, 428-31) 

But here clearly both are made the types and symbols of 
eternity. The juxtaposition enforces the feeling that the forms 
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are images, so strongly suggested when the word jorms is used 
alone. 

There is a parallel doubleness of effect in the word image 
used alone. Indeed the eflect is more than double, for in his 
use of this term Wordsworth seems regularly to call into play 
at least three of the meanings given in the N. E. D.: An 
artificial imitation or representation of the external form of 
any object,” '' A mental representation of something (csp. a 
visible object) , not by direct perception, but by memory or 
imagination; a mental picture or impression; an idea, concep- 
tion,” and '' A thing in which the aspect, form, or character 
of another is reproduced; a counterpart, a copy ... A thing 
that represents or is taken to represent something else; a 
symbol, emblem, representation.” There may be even a fourth 
dictionary meaning: A representation of something to the 
mind by speech or writing ” in the use: 

For images, and sentiments, and words, » 

And everything with which we had lo do 
In that delicious world of poesy, 

Kept holiday; (V, GOS-O) 

The notions and the images of books. (VIII, 51(>) 

The sense artificial imitation ” is dominant in the use 
waxen Image which yourselves have made.” (VIII, 434) But 
this feeling of artificiality is usually remote rather than promi- 
nent in Wordsworth’s use of image. It may be in a measure 
present in the many uses where the word seems to mean: A 
mental representation . . . not by direct perception, but by 
memory or imagination; a mental picture ” as in the phrases, 
a mind beset with images,” (VI, 179-80) '' leave behind a 
dance of images,” (VIII, 164) The gladsome image in my 
memory,” (X, 995) Some fair enchanting image in my mind.” 
(IV, 104) Certainly, however, in these examples the feeling 
of artifice is very faint. What is emphasized is the vividness 
of the picture in the mind. Indeed the slrenglh of Wordsworth’s 
power of visual representation, his '' divsposition to l)c affected 
more than other men by absent things as if llu^y were ])resent,” ® 
was so strong that the images seem to have been presented lo 
him as actual forms. This power of visualization helps, 1 think, 


® Wordsworth*s Literary Criticism, p 23. 
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to explain the use of the word images so frequently in con- 
junction with jorms in a way that suggests simple reduplica- 
tion, or at most intensification, of the plainest meaning of 
jorm itself: i. e. shape. 

But the word image goes through the same sort of height- 
ening that Wordsworth gives to jorms. The meaning “ counter- 
part, copy ” is in such uses as “ images of danger and distress ” 
(VIII, 211) and “no composition of the thought, abstraction, 
shadow, image.” (XII, 84-85) From this meaning of copy, 
we move to the meaning “ symbol, emblem, representation.” 
The phrase “ the perfect image of a mighty Mind ” (XIII, 69) 
used of a mountain night scene seems to have a purely 
figurative or symbolic intent. And this is true when Words- 
worth speaks of the “ image of right reason,” (XII, 26) and 

An image not unworthy of the one 

Surpassing Life (VI. 154-55) 

It is, of course, impossible to make an image, an actual copy, 
of a mind or spirit. But here again, even in the most highly 
spiritualized use of the word, we are conscious of the actual 
images, the shapes, in nature on which the symbolic use is 
based. The symbol and the essence symbolized are both present 
in the word. The same combination is brought home to us in 
the use of the word imagery: 


or the visible scene _ 

Would enter unawares into his mind 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, _ 

Its woods, and that uncertain Heaven, receiv’d 
Into the bosom of the steady Lake. (V, 409-13) 


The double intent of the diction again reveals Wordsworth s 
view of God and nature: nature as actually and m her sensuous 
forms the means of communication between God and man. 
The spirit speaks through nature. .... 

Wordsworth’s frequent term for this spirit in nature is 
rre,enoe or Presences. His very choice 

the vitality of his conception of livnng Nature. (VI, 119) 
ke immeLcy with which he can apprehend the forms as 
symbols is made possible by the actual presence of what is 
symbolized. The simple meanmg of “ beiAg present is a basic 
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one for Wordsworth and, I think, determines his dioice of 
this particular word to stand for spirit. But the ein])]iasi5:ed 
meaning is “ Something present, a present being, a divine, 
spiritual, or incorporeal being or influence felt or conceived as 
present.” This is so much Wordsworth’s sense that there is 
an example from him to explain this meaning in the N. E. D. 
All the power of divinity is in the Presences in the lines: 

' Yet would the living Presence still subsist 
Victorious; (V, 33-34) 

Add unto this, subservience from the first 
To God and Natui-e’s single sovereignty. 

Familiar presences of awful Power. (IX, 236-38) 

But part of this very force comes from our feeling of the 
actuality of the sheer being present. Such an exclamation as; 

Ye Presences of Nature, in the sky 
And on the earth! (I, 490-91) 

within the expression itself intensifies the meaning “ present 
being ” by the meaning “ being present but I think the 
double effect is always felt in Wordsworth’s usage, whether he 
calls attention to it or not. Indeed we can hardly think of 
Wordsworth’s objects, forms, and images without thinking of 
the presences in them. 

A word that acquires a special force, though perhaps no 
complexity of meaning, through Wordsworth’s view of nature 
is intercourse. He uses it almost regularly to describe his 
communion through nature itself with the spirit in nature: 

I held unconscious intercourse 
With the eternal Beauty. (I, 589-90) 

Nor was this fellowship vouchsaf’d to me 
With stinted kindness . . . 

In solitude such intercourse was mine. (I, 442-43, 449) 

The means of apprehending the Presences in nature, of 
holding such intercourse, is imagination, which Wordsworth 
calls a “ Power.” (VI, 527, VII, 498) His use of the word 
-power has a curious complexity, for he not only shifts among 
definitions of it as a quality, but goes over into the meaning: 
“A celestial or spiritual being having control or influence; a 
deity, a divinity.” The reverence with which he viewed the 
imagination perhaps enabled him to make the transition from 
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“ holy powers and faculties,” (EH, 83-84) imagination, awful 
Power, to “ a plastic power,” (II, 381) “ visionary power,” (II, 
330) 

that universal power 
And fitness in the latent qualities 
And essences of things, by which the mind 
Is mov’d by feelings of delight. (II, 343-46) 

Indeed, he links two meanings in the sequence; “ Of -Genius, 
Power, Creation and Divinity itself,” (III, 171-72) and he 
enforces the connection in the lines; 

I felt a kind of sympathy with power. 

Motions rais’d up wdthin me, nevertheless. 

Which had relationship to highest things. (X, 417-19) 

Consequently we have rather the feeling that the divine and 
human power are all one in such passages as: “ the hiding- 
places of my power,” (XI, 336) 

What there is best in individual Man, 

Of wise in passion, and sublime in power, (X, 667-68) 

“ incommunicable powers,” (III, 188) 

’Tis a power 

That does not come unrecogniz’d. (I, 47-48) 

There are other earthly gifts besides man’s imagination that 
partake of this sublime quality: “ names . . . were Powers,” 
(IX, 180) “ words in tuneful order ... a passion and a power.” 
(V, 579-80) 

speak of them [books] as Powers 
For ever to be hallowed; only less, 

For what we may become, and what we need, 

Than Nature’s self, which is the breath of God. 

(V, 219-22) 

The idea of goodness is associated with 'power as with object. 
Again Wordsworth has to reduce the word by derogatory 
modifiers such as “ false, secondary power,” (II, 221) or “ vul- 
gar power,” (V, 595) if he wants the meaning simply of ability. 
In the lines: 

such object hath had power 
O’er my imagination since the dawn 
Of childhood, (XII, 146-48) 

while the word seems to mean simply force, the juxtaposition 
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with object and imagination gives it some of the favorable 
connotation of these words; and its own aura of divine power 
still comes with it. 

Indeed the interrelation of all these terms, and especially 
the fact that they come together in the passages wliere the 
poetry is most impassioned, is exactly what makes them seem 
peculiarly Wordsworthian. Their occurring in clusters in the 
most characteristic lines is precisely the basis for picking these 
particular words to analyze. Their very frequency makes it 
impossible to quote the passages in proof; but there is at least 
one in almost every book of the poem.^ It is perhaps these 
linked uses of the words that seem to belong peculiarly to him 
which most justify Wordsworth's feeling that he was adding 
a new vitality to the language of his poetry, that it is indeed 
the language of man in a state of vivid sensation that he is 
speaking. It is worth noting that most of the words which 
belong to him in a special way arc not learned words but 
what is significant for Wordsworth, at least by 1800, is their 
conveying his reality. The richness of his diction goes with 
the richness of his thought. It is the poet of Wordsworth’s 
definition, a man speaking to men,” whom we hear in the 
lines: 

In one beloved presence . . . there exists 

A virtue which irradiates and exalts 

All objects through all intercourse of sense. 

No outcast he, bewilder’d and depress’d; 

Along his infant veins are interfus'd 
The gravitation and the filial bond 
Of nature, that connect him with the world. 

Emphatically such a Being lives, 

An inmate of this active universe; 

From nature largely he receives; nor so 
Is satisfied, but largely gives again, 

For feeling has to him imparted strength, 

And powerful in all sentiments of grief, 

Of exultation, fear, and joy, his mind, 

Even as an agent of the one great mind. 

Creates, creator and receiver both, 

Working but in alliance wilh the works 
Which it beholds. (II, 255-75) 

Agnes Scoit College 


®I, 427-41, II, 250-80, III, 121-38, 359-71, V, 615-29, VI. 661-72, VII, 716-40, 
Vm, 593-605, XI, 105-223, XII, 278-379, XIII, 66 - 119 . 

Wordsworth’s IMerary Criticism,, p. 23. 



Sx4NDALS MORE INTERWOVEN AND COMPLETE: 
A Re-Examination of the Keatsean Odes 


By Thomas E. Connolly 


Both Garrod ^ and Ridley ^ have made very thorough and 
competent studies of the metrical development of the Keatsean 
odes. For two reasons it is desirable to combine the results 
of their individual efforts into one study. First, they differ on 
certain minor points of interpretation; therefore it will be of 
value to examine the differences in a combined study. Second, 
there is an obvious advantage of unification to be gained by 
the combination in one place of the results of the investigations 
of these two scholars. Their studies will, then, form the basis 
of the synthesis which is to follow. 

It has already been shown by first Garrod and then Ridley 
that the study of the ode form which Keats developed must 
begin with the long journal letter to George and Geor^ana 
Keats ^ which was begun on 14 February and completed on 
3 May 1819. It is the section of this letter dated, ''Friday — 
April 30 — ’’ which has bearing on this subject. Here Keats 
wrote out three sonnets, the first and third of which I 
reproduce: 

ON FAME 


You cannot eat your cake and have it too . — ^Proverb 

is ^ ^ 

How fever d is that Man) 

Upon his mortal days with temperate blood 
Who vexes all the leaves of his Life’s book 
And robs his fair name of its maidenhood 
It is as if the rose should pluck herself 
Or the ripe plumb finger its misty bloom 
As if a clear Lake meddling with itself 

Should fill cloud its pureness with a muddy 

gloom. (d) 


(a) 

(b) 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 
(c) 


*H. W. Garrod, Keats (Oxford' Clarendon Press, 1926), 157. 

“ M. R. Ridley, KeaU’ Craftsmanship: A Study in Poetic Development (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1933) , 312. 

® The Letters of John Keats, ed by M B. Forman (Ixmdon. Humphrey Mdford, 
1931) , II, 317-70. 
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But the rose leaves herself upon the Briar (e) 

For winds to kiss and grateful Bees to ttwte 

feed (f) 

And the ripe plumb wa - r still wears its 

dim attire (e) 

The undisturbed Lake has crystal space — (g) 

Why then should man j teasing th^e world for grace (g) 

( TTTn tTVT'TT ui TCT iTu txTnxnr TXnmTTv^ 
(gpO^l) , . ^ . 

A»4 - f d o afi- m - es m Im aelfish fee 

Spoil his salvation by a fierce miscrccd (f) 


TO SLEEP 

0 soft cmbalmer of the still midnight (a) 

Shutting with careful fingers and benign (b) 

" Our gloom-pleas’d eyes embowered from the light, (a) 

Enshaded in forgetfulness divine — (b) 

0 soothest sleep, if so it please tlic|cl close (c) 

In midst of this thine hymn my willing eyes, (d) 

Or wait the amen, ere they poppy throws (c) 

Around my bed its dewy Charities — (d) 

Then save me or the passed day will shine (b) 

Upon my pillow breeding many woes: (c) 

Save me from curious conscience that still lords (e) 

Its strength for darkness, borrowing like tfe a Mole — (f) 

Turn the key deftly in the oiled wards (e) 

And seal the hushed Casket of my soul. (f) 

Immediately after these sonnets the letter continues: 

The following Poem — ^the last I have written f — ] is the first and 
the only one with which I have taken even moderate pains. I 
have for the most part dash'd of[f| my lines in a hurry. This 
I have done leisurely — I think it reads the more richly for it and 
will I hope encourage me to write other lhing[sj in even a more 
peac[e]able and healthy spirit. 

After a few more words concerning his reasons for choosing 
Psyche as his goddess, Keats then wrote the Ode to Psyche, 
This ode was written in three sections, lines 1-23, 24-35, and 
36-67/ After the Ode to Psyche Keats wrote: 


* Not as Gairod says, op^ oit , p. 87, “ two stanzas, the first of 35, the second of 
32 lines.” 
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Incipet altera Sonneta. 


I have been endeavouring to discover a better Sonnet Stanza than 
we have. The legitimate does not suit the language over-well 
from the pouneing rhymes— the other kind appears too elegaiac— 
and the couplet at the end of it has seldom a pleasing effect— I do 
not pretend to have succeeded— it will explain itself.® 


The sonnet which then follows is the peculiar result of an 
attempt to vary the rhyme scheme of the two traditional 
sonnet-forms and to combine them into a self-contained, but 
not a couplet or quatrain stopped, unit. 


If by dull rhymes our English must be chaind 
And, like Andromeda, the Sonnet sweet, 

Fetterd, in spite of pained Loveliness; ^ 

Let us find out, if we must be constrain’d. 
Sandals more interwoven and complete 
To fit the naked foot of poesy, 

Let us inspect the Lyre, and weigh the stress 
Of every chord, and see what may be gaind 
By car industrious, and attention meet; 

Misers of sound and syllable, no less 
Than Midas of his coinage, let us be 
Jealous of dead leaves in the bay wreath crown. 
So, if we may not let the muse be free. 

She will be bound with Garlands of her own. 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(a) 

(b) 

(d) 

(c) 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(d) 

(e) 


By an examination of the metrical structure of the Ode to 
Psyche in the light of the first two of these sonnets (m which 
there is a closer resemblance to legitunate sonnet forms than 
in the mere fourteen lines of the third) it will be seeri t at 
this ode was the direct result of experimentation with the 
sonnet form. What had begun as experimentation with one 
of the most rigid lyric verse forms resulted eventually m an 
effective modification of one of the oldest and most loosely 
constructed verse forms in the history of poetry. 


“Ridlev OD dt seems to effectively correct Garrod’s identification of le^ti- 

..rSnS w.i JK. 

preialion on Colvins copy of the correctly interprets 
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0 Goddess hear these tuneless numbers, wrung (a) 

By sweet enforcement and remembrance dear, (b) 

And Pardon that thy secrets should be sung (a) 

Even 4=^ into thine own soft-couched ear! (b) 

Surely I dreamt to-day; or did I sec (c) 

The winged Psyche, wnth awaked eyes? (d) 

1 wander’d in a forest thoughtlessly, (c) 

And on the sudden, fainting with surprise, (d) 

Saw two fair Creatures couched side by side (e) 

In ^deepest grass beneath the whisp’ring fan (f) 

Of leaves and trembled blossoms, where there ran (f) 

A Brooklet scarce espied (e) 

’Mid hush’d, cool-rooted flowers, fragrant eyed, (e) 

Blue, freckle-pink, and budded Syrian (f) 

The first fourteen lines of the Ode to Psyche (printed above) 
have the rhyme scheme ahahcdcdejfeej. Thus, they are, 
in effect, a combination of the first two quatrains of a Shake- 
spearean sonnet witli a variation of a Petrarchan sestet. When 
these lines are compared with the sonnet beginning '' How 
fever’d is that Man . . (see page 23!) above) they will be 
found to have a close resemblance in metrical construction. 
Although in its final form the rhyme scheme of the sestet of 
the sonnet will be seen to be e / c g g /, an examination of the 
original lines reveals that it was intended to have a rhyme 
scheme of e f eff e. The rhyme scheme of the first sestet in 
Psyche is effeef which more closely interlaces the quickly 
repeated center rhymes by uniting them between the forward- 
listening first and backward-listening sixth lines. The second 
alteration of the sonnet scheme is seen in the shortened twelfth 
line which seems to look forward to the shortened eighth line 
of the Nightingale stanza. 

This examination is, of course, based upon the ode as it 
appeared in the letter. Whether by accident or design when 
the poem was published the word Jan in line ten was changed 
to roof, upsetting the rhyme scheme and leaving inorganic lines. 

The next nine lines do not fit into any possible sonnet com- 
bination, Their rhyme scheme is an inorganic line followed 
by two couplets and a quatrain. 


the Petrarchan The full statement of this argument would lead us away from the 
general subject into too great detail 
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They lay, calm-breathing on the bedded grass; 
Their arms embraced and their pinions too; 
Their lips touch'd not, but had not bid adieu, 
As if disjoined by soft-handed slumber, 

And ready still past kisses to outnumber 
At tender eye dawn of aurorian love. 

The winged boy I knew 

But who wast thou 0 happy happy dove? 

His Psyche true? 


(a) 

(a) 

(b) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 
(c) 

/d) 


These lines fall into the lulling regularity of the couplet 
which is quite appropriate to the image they carry, and then 
they move to the quatrain with the short twenty-first and 
even shorter twenty-third lines to close the first stanza in an 
almost breathless anticipation of the address to Psyche which 
follows in the next section.® They are obviously transitional 
and introductory and might naturally be expected, as such, 
to depart from the predominating pattern of the poem. 


0 laslest born, and loveliest vision far (a) 

Of all Olympus faded Hierarchy! (b) 

Fairer than Phoebe’s sapphire-region’d star, (a) 

Or 'Vesper amorous glow worm of the sky; (b) 

Fairer than these though temple thou hadst none, (c) 
Nor Altar heap’d with flowers; (d) 

Nor virgin choir to make delicious moan (c) 

Upon the midnight hours; (d) 

No voice, no lute, no pipe no incense sweet (e) 

From chain-swung Censer teeming — (f) 

No shrine, no grove, no Oracle, no heat (e) 

Of pale-mouth’d Prophet dreaming! (f) 


The next twelve lines (11. 24-35, printed above) are three 
quatrains quite evidently patterned on the Shakespearean 
sonnet. The end couplet is wantmg, and once again the 
shortened line within the sonnet structure seems to attract 
Keats. The sixth, eighth, tenth, and twelfth lines are reduced 
to three feet. This attraction to the short line as a variation 
of the sonnet-form appears to be very strong in this the first 
of the six great odes. It will be seen that Keats does not 


“Ridley speculated (op cit., p 199) that in line 11 the words “where there ran ” 
originally might have read “ where there was.” and so bring the morganic fifteenth 
line into a septet anlicipatuig the additional Ime of To Autumn. What this would 
do to lines 10 and 14 as well as his sonnet sestet theory at this point, he does not 
say. 
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entirely abandon his efforts in this direction until after the 
Ode to a Nightingale. 

0 Bloomiost! Lliough too laic for iinluiue vows; (a) 

Too, loo laLc for Ihc fond believing Lyre, (b) 

When holy were the haunted forest boughs, (a) 

Holy the Air, the water and the fire. (b) 

Yet even in these days so far retir’d (c) 

From happy Pieties, thy lucent fans, (d) 

Fluttering among the faint Olympians, (d) 

1 see, and sing by my own eyes inspired. (c) 

0 let me be thy Choir and make a moan 

Upon the midnight hours; 

Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy incense sweet (c) 

From swinged Censer teeming; (f) 

Thy Shrine, thy Grove, thy Oracle, thy heat (c) 

Of pale-mouth’d Prophet dreaming! (f) 

The next fourteen lines (11. 30-49) present the most com- 
plicated structure in the poem. It is true, as Ridley .says, that 
they present an odd parallel to the sonnet To Sleep in which 
we saw two apparently inorganic lines (the ninth and tenth) 
repeating the b c rhymes from the first and second quatrains 
to give a rhyme scheme oiabahededheejej. In these 
fourteen lines at present under consideration, we have as 
Ridley says, a rhyme scheme which appears to be, based on 
the same principle except that lines 9 and 10, inorganic within 
these fourteen lines, go outside the sonnet structure to repeat 
exactly the rhyme words of lines 7 and 8 in the preceding 
twelve lines. But what neither Ridley nor Garrod (who notices 
the same thing) seems to notice is that lines 9 and 10 are not 
the only lines repeated. The whole sestet from the preceding 
twelve lines is repeated almost exactly here, the only change 
being in thought from Psyche not having all these things to 
Psyche having all these things in Keats. So that we are left 
with an even more intricate manipulation of the sonnet struc- 
ture than appears when these two sections are considered 
separately as they were by Garrod and Ridley. 

Considered together they compose twent-six linc.s, twelve of 
which make two exactly repetitive patterns of six lines each. 
If these two passages were to be removed the remaining four- 
teen lines would form a type of sonnet, complete in thought, 
though of a peculiar rhyme scheme made up of a quatrain, 
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two apparently inorganic lines which rhyme with lines in the 
removed sections, and two quatrains: ababcdefefghgh. 

Thus, considering these twenty-six lines (11. 24-49) together, 
we find not two, but three sonnets so completely interwoven 
that they seem to defy any absolute analysis. 

The first fourteen lines of the final section of the poem 
return to a more regular sonnet pattern, both in line length 
and rhyme scheme. This regularity is appropriate botji to the 
close and for the passage which follows upon the extremely 
involved metrical manipulation of the preceding twenty-six 
lines. 

Yes I will be thy Priest and build a fane (a) 

In some untrodden region of my Mind, (b) 

Where branched thoughts new grown with pleasant pain, (a) 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind. (bl 

Far, far around shall those dark cluster’d trees (c) 

Fledge the wild-ridgcd mountains steep by steep, (d) 

And there by Zephyrs streams and birds and bees (c) 

The moss-lain Dryads shall be oha - rm - d lull’d to sleep. (d) 

And in the midst of this wide-quietness (e) 

A rosy Sanctuary will I dress _ (e) 

With the wreath’d trellis of a working brain; (f) 

With buds and bells and stars without a mane( (g) 

With all the gardner, fancy e’er could frame feign (f) 

Who breeding flowers will never breed the same — (g) 

These fourteen lines show the third variation of Keats’s 
attempt to break the sonnet after the octave. These lines 
are a perfect Shakespearean sonnet except for the fact that 
the couplet is inserted after the first two quatrains and before 
the third quatrain. His first attempt at breaking the somet 
after the octave came in the sonnet To Sleep where the ninth 
and tenth lines repeated the b c rhymes of the first and second 
quatrains; the second attempt came in having the ninth and 
tenth lines repeat the rhyme words of the preceding twelve 
lines; now he tries a couplet at this point. 

The poem ends with a quatrain differentiated from the 
preceding quatrain by the shortened second and fourth lines. 
This, of course, gives the final subsiding note to the whole. 


For name. 
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And there shall be for Lhcc all soft delight (h) 

That shadowy thought can win; _ (i) 

A bright torch, and a casement ope at night (li) 

To let the warm Love m. (i) 

Of the six odes, the Ode to Psyche presents the most difficult 
problems to the analyst. Keats very soon after this poem 
adopted a uniform ode stanza. The metrieal pattern of the 
remaining odes is much more regular and, with the exception 
of the shortened eighth line in the Nightingale ode and the 
introduction of the eleventh line into the ode To Autumn, is 
uniform barring a few minor variations in the sestet. 

The four odes. Ode to a Nightingale, Ode on Indolence, 
Ode on Melancholy, and Ode on a Grecian Vrn, are all based 
on a stanza of ten lines. This stanza is composed of a Shake- 
spearean quatrain followed by a Petrarchan sestet. The qua- 
trains are uniformly regular; what variations exist are found 
in the last three lines of the sestet. 

The Ode to a Nightingale is the only one of the four odes 
which holds to one metrical pattern in the sestet (edeede) , 
and it is the only one which introduces a shortened, three foot 
line (the eighth) . This rhyme scheme for the sestet is the 
most common scheme to be found in these four odes. In the 
remaining three each line of the sestet contains live feet. 

The Ode on Indolence keeps to the Nightingale sestet rhyme 
scheme for the first four stanzas; in the fifth stanza this 
pattern changes to c d e d c e, and in the sixth and last stanza 
it becomes cdeced. 

The last of the three stanzas of the Ode on Melancholy 
offers the only variation from the Nightingale pattern in this 
poem. Here the rhyme scheme is ededee. 

The most irregular of these four odes is the Ode on a 
Grecian Um. In this poem three rhyme schemes are used 
for the sestet: the first and last stanzas rhyme ede dee-, the 
second stanza has that pattern cdeced which is found in 
the last stanza of the Ode on Indolence; the third and the 
fourth stanzas are regular in following the Nightingale pattern 
edeede. 

Keats reached the perfection of his ode stanza in To A^itumn. 
Here the Petrarchan sestet with which he had been constantly 
experimenting in each of the preceding four odes was changed 
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slightly by the addition of another line, and became a septet. 
Even here we see the effort toward regularization. The first 
four lines of each of the three stanzas are Shakespearean 
quatrains. The septet in the first stanza has the rhyme scheme 
cdedcce; the second and third stanzas do not leave such 
a spread between the first rhyme of the septet and its repeti- 
tion, but follow the pattern cdecdde. 

Thus, for the metrical evolution of the Keatsean odes. The 
rapid refinement of the fiinal stanza-form which appears in 
To Autumn becomes more marvelous when it is remembered 
that the experimentation which began late in April culminated 
in September 1819 in the controlled beauty of the stanzaic 
structure of To Autumn. 

Loyola University 



HENRY JAMES'S REJECTION OF THE 
SACRED FOUNT 

By CLAiitE J. Raetii 

1 

The canon of Henry James’s criticism is enriched in the 
New York Edition by more than the direct statement of the 
prefaces. James illustrated his critical cadre not only by 
prefaces and revisions but also bj^ significant omissions. He 
outlined — ^negatively, as it were — his mature conception of 
what competent art should be by the very works which he 
deemed unfit to be included in the Edition. Moreover, of the 
seven novels which he omitted from the New York Edition, 
only The Sacred Fount belongs to his late manner, belongs to 
the years which saw the creation of The Amhaftsadors, The 
Golden Bowl, and The Wings of the Dove.' Thus, the failure 
of this novel to satisfy James as worthy to join the later three 
marks it as a significant commentary upon his final concept 
of the art of the novel. 

The Sacred Fount fails because it fails to mean — which is 
to say, for James, because it fails to be. The failure, then is 
one of form; it derives, as James came to see, from a violation 
of genre — of the very form by which meaning was to be 
established. If we can analyze the faults of The Sacred Fount, 
we can see what James considered to be the valid form of the 
short story and the novel, what devices of presentation and 
point of view he held to be proper to each form, and what 
expression and meaning could be fitted into these forms. And, 
if we can see the failure of the Sacred Fount as James saw 
it, we may suggest an answer to the vexing question of what 
the novel means; for that failure has led many commentators 
to shrug the novel off as beyond interpretation and has forced 
some few into critical capriciousness. 

“The omilled novels are Walch and fVard, 1871; The Kurojn’ans, 1878; Confi- 

dence, 1879-80, WasJmtgfon Square, 1880; The Bostoiihns, 1885-6; The Other Uouse^ 
1896; and The Sacred Fount, 1901. The Outcry, 1911, ma too late; and the un- 
finished works, The Ivory Tqwct and The Sense of the Past, were added post- 
humously in 1917. 
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The most objective summary of the novel would say that 
it reveals the attempt of an unnamed narrator to confirm a 
theory about the nature of human relationships by observing 
the behavior of a group of people at a country-house weekend. 
The theory is that in a love connection, one member may 
aggrandize his own personality by drawing upon the energy 
of the other. The narrator observes, on his way to the country 
house, that a married couple whom he has known shows 
evidence of this change as the woman has become younger 
and the man older; physical energy has been transferred from 
the one to the other. Intrigued by his theory, he seeks to 
corroborate it by noting that an unmarried man, who had 
previously shown no signs of wit and intellectual vivacity, has 
become mentally revivified; the hypothesis the narrator makes 
is that if he can find the partner who has contributed wfit’to 
the man, he will have established the second relationship and 
substantiated the theory. The complications that balk the 
research are two: first, the ivitty man is unmarried, and his 
partner is hidden by the secrecy inherent in a liaison; second, 
once he gets on the apparent track, the narrator is hindered 
by the individuals involved, each of whom has a private 
reason for maintaining the secrecy of aggression and ravished 
defeat. The novel concludes with the attempts of the narrator 
to avoid being rebuffed in his search, his battle with aggressors, 
and his admission at the very end that he cannot maintain 
himself or his theory. 

The title of the novel refers to the principle which operates 
in the relations of the two couples. The narrator enunciates 
the formula when he observes the rejuvenation of Mrs. Brissen- 
den and the aging of her husband. 


“ One of the pair,” I said, ‘ has to pay for the other. What ensues 
is a miracle, and miracles are expensive. . . . Mrs. Briss had to get 
her new blood, her extra allowance of time and bloom, somewhere; 
and from whom could she so conveniently extract them as from 
Guy himself? She has, by some extraordinary feat of legerdemain, 
extracted them; and he on his side, to supply her, has had to tap 
the sacred fount. But the sacred fount is like the greedy mans 
description of the turkey as an awkward dinner dish. It may be 
sometimes too much for a single share, but it s not enough to 

round/’ ® 


“ The Sacred Fount (New York, 1901), p. 29. See also pp. 16-17. 
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As the novel expands, however, it lends to shift its emphasis 
from the action of the couples lo Ihe reactions of the narrator. 
His effect is to intrude the problem of consciousness upon 
the couples, since his whole action is to gain for himself the 
awareness of their slates. The consciousness which the narrator 
tries to bring to the problem clarifies the moral issues at stake 
in the process of lapping the sacred fount, that sytnbol of 
basic individuality; and the aggressors are committed to resist 
the awareness of their culpability. The narrator sums up this 
reaction when he criticizes the attitudes of Mrs. Brissenden 
and her husband toward their changed states. She takes her 
'' miracle coolly.” 

'‘And doesn’t see then how her victim loses'^^ ” 

"No. She can’t. The perception, if she had it, would be painful 
and terrible — might even be fatal lo the process. So she hasn’t it. 
She passes round it. It takes all her flood of life to meet her own 
chance. She has only a wonderful sense of success and well-being. 

The other consciousness — ' 

" Is all for the other party? ” 

" The author of the sacrifice.” 

" Then how beautifully ^ poor Briss,’ ” my companion said, " must 
have it.” 

..." Oh, he has it so that, though he goes, in his passion, about 
with her, he dares scarcely show his face . . The agents of the 
sacrifice are uncomfortable, I gather, when they suspect or fear 
you sec.” ^ 

The operation of consciousness upon the' narrator is different 
from its effect upon the principals; he is interested in the thrill 
and sport of intellectual exercise and resists the claims of 
morality which would involve him in attacking the aggressors 
and in aiding the victims.^ The narrator’s probing is dependent 
upon the corroboration given him by others, especially by the 
four principals, since he himself has no relationship with them 
except as a prying outsider. He is primarily dependent upon 
Mrs. Brissenden, who has given him the clue to the theory of 
the sacred fount at the beginning when she, in her physical 
bloom, has shown that she lacks the mental sharpness to be 

^ Ibid,, pp 30-1. See also, pp. 71, 96-7, 136, 183-4, and 294-5, for oilier exaxnples. 
*For example, ibid., pp. 22-3, 136-7, 20-1-3, and 230-1 
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aware of her situation and of the narrator’s threat to it. But 
as the threat of the narrator’s quest becomes apparent to the 
two aggressors, they join to attack him. Mrs. Brissenden, 
coached by Gilbert Long, the intellectually revivified aggressor, 
uses her physical energy to deny the validity of any of the 
narrator’s assumptions about the sacred fount. And at the 
end, the narrator is overcome by her attack and abandons the 
quest. “ I should certainly never again, on the spqt, quite 
hang together, even though it wasn’t really that I handn’t 
three times her method. What I too fatally lacked was her 
tone.” ® 

That the novel is ambiguous and difficult to interpret is ' 
attested by the reactions of commentators upon James. Some 
have confessed their inability to make a decision.® And the 
two real attempts at making a decision fail to solve the basic 
problem, that which develops out of the particular use of the 
narrator and of the meaning of his search and defeat in 
relation to the meaning of the two couples. 

Wilson Follett says the novel is a “definitive parable of 
life and the artist,” showing the artist must be defeated by 
the accidents of life and must find significance only in the 
world of imagination. He contends that The Sacred Fount 
was omitted from the New York Edition because it is not a 
novel but a “ riddle, a practical joke, a merciless self portrait,” 
and he sees the narrator as James himself.'^ Such a charge as 
this would certainly explain the absence from the collected 
edition; but it raises the question why James with ail his 
insistence that the artist keep out of his work, pubhshed the 
novel at all. R. P. Blackmur follows Follett’s thesis that 
The Sacred Fount is an examination of the fxmction of the 
artist, but he modifies the extremity of Follett s conclusions 
by maintaining that the book is a novel ® and that it is essen- 


»Sef .i V^Lach, The Method of Henry James (New Haven, 1918), 250, 

.nXll msl //an,, James (New York, 1916) pp 107-8, fgar 

He^ry James, Man and Author (London. 1927), p 148, and Edmund l^ilson, The 

ies,” The New York Times Booh Review, 
mtckiTialc; LZieA and said The Sacred Fount is “ not a novel_ at ^ but 
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tially in the vein of James’ ghost stories. Blackmur, without 
committing himself as to whether or not the narrator is 
deluded at the end. says that he is a projection of James 
himself, acting as the voice of conscience. “. . . James is the 
hidden conscience of his characters, and as conscience he is 
himself their sacred fount.” ® 

The foremost question raised by The Sacred Fount is the 
place axjd function of the narrator, since all the action and 
characters are seen through his eyes and since the validity of 
any conclusion about the two couples must be tested in refer- 
ence to the narrator’s final admission of incoinpetency to judge. 
Eollett’s conclusion that the narrative method in the novel 
is a violation of James’s critical cadre seems substantiated, 
for The Sacred Fount is the only novel to use first-ixerson 
narration, and it was dropped from the collected edition. But 
the novel is not a freak, as Follett implies; rather it has signifi- 
cant relations to the structural and stylistic experiments which 
James made in his mature years. The novel illustrates, both 
in form and subject, phases of James’s development as he 
was preparing to write The Ambassadors, 'The Wings oj the 
Dove, and The Golden Bowl. 


2 

The only published statement in which James tries to answer 
a reader’s question about The Sacred Fount occurs in a letter 
to Howells on December 11, 1902, more than a year following 
publication. 

[The Sacred Fount] is one of several things of mine in these last 
years that have paid the penalty of having been conceived only 
as the ‘ short story ’ that (alone, apparently) 1 could hope to work 
off somewhere (which I mainly failed of) and then grew by a rank 
force of its own into something of which the idea had, modestly, 
never been to be a book. That is essentially the case with the S. F., 
planned, like The Spoils of Poynton, What Maisic Know, The 
Turn of the Screw, and various others, as a story of ' 8 to 10 
thousand words ’ ! ! and then having accepted its bookish necessity 
or destiny in consequence of becoming already, at the start, 20,000, 
accepted it ruefully and blushingly, moreover, since, given the 


°“The Sacred Fount, ” The Kenyon Review, IV (194.2), pp. 328-352. See 
especially pp. S49-52. 
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tenuity oj idea, the larger quantity of treatment hadn’t been aimed 
at. I remember how I would have chucked the whole thing at the 
15 Lh thousand word, if in the first place I could have aSorded to 
' waste ’ 15,000, and if in the second I were not always ridden by a 
superstitious terror of not finishing, for finishing’s and for the 
precedent's sake, what I have begun.^® 

The conclusions to be drawn from this statement are that 
The Sacred Fount failed as a novel because it could not trans- 
cend those elements of the short story in which it was con- 
ceived, that its tenuous subject belonged to the shorter form, 
and that the novel was written at a time marked by an urge 
to move into the larger possibilities offered by the novel. • 
Admittedly, many of James’s productions grew larger than 
their intended scope; in the letter to Howells, cited abovCj 
James notes three, all of which he included in the New York 
Edition. An explanation as to why The Sacred Fount “ paid 
the penalty ” in a greater degree lies most clearly in the 
relationship of a slight subject, usually found in the short 
stories, with its device of expression, first-person narrative. 
For, with the exception of The Sacred Fount, first-person 
narrative appears in James’s works not in the novels but in 
the short stories. 

The basic reasons for James’s use of first-person narrative 
in short stories are two. The first advantage of the device is 
that it gives objectivity; it relieves the author from the neces- 
sity of stepping into the work in an omniscient role, a role 
which offends both James’s sense of the artistic integrity of 
the work and his wish for unity of effect. This advantage, 
however, the device shares with the other methods of revela- 
tion, of achieving an impersonal point of view. The second 
advantage, and the one which peculiarly fits first-person narra- 
tive to the short story, is its fitness to provide economy and 
brevity in the presentation of a restricted action which is 
designed to present a subject of Ihmted idea. ^ . .i 

James’s interest in objectivity in fiction, m defi^g the 
degree to which the artist may appear directly _m the work, 
springs from the kind of subject, the psychological examina- 
tion, he took as his province; and it sprmgs also from ms 
high regard for artistic method, which he recogmzed as the 

“ The Letters of Henry James, ed. Percy Lubbock (New York, 1920), i. 408-9. 
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special distinction between art and life and as the essence of 
art, the means by w'hich it can function. The bent of James’s 
mind toward the complicated operation of human conscious- 
ness is the mark of all his work. In his old room at Cambridge 
on December 26, 1881, reflecting on his youth when his joy 
in life was not overclouded, he wrote: “ The freshness and 
desire, the liope, the curiousity, the vivacity, the sense of 
richness and mystery of the world that lies before us — ^there 
is an enchantment in all th.at w’hich it takes a heavy dose of 
pain to quench. . . And in The Art oj Fiction in 1884 
he was annoyed at the adverse criticism, in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, of “ certain tales in which ‘ Bostonian nymphs ’ appear 
to have ‘ rejected English dukes for psychological reasons.’ ” 
He would only say, “ There are few things more exciting to 
me, in short, than a psychological reason. . . 

However, James recognized that, in the creation of a psy- 
chological story, the function of art is to provide some order 
and clarity so that the inchoate functioning of consciousness 
can be comprehensible to the reader. Even the emotional 
states which are the substance of the ghost stories, perhaps 
the most obvious manifestations of the “ richness and mystery 
of the world,” must be presented with all the cares of art. In 
his remarks on “ The Turn of the Screw ” in the preface to 
the ninth volume of the New York Edition, James said that 
his interest was “ to knead the subject of my young friend’s, 
the suppositious narrator’s, mystification thick, and yet strain 
the expression of it so clear and fine that beauty would 
result.” The complex experience of the “ villainy of motive 
in the evoked predatory creatures ” could be cast into a story 
insofar as James could make the reader “ think the evil, make 
him think it for himself, and you are released from all weak 
specifications.” The achievement of this goal lies in the use, 
for presentation, of the narrator as the funnel of impression. 
The one entry of the idea of the story in the Notebooks con- 

The Notebooks of Henry James, ed. F 0. Mallhie8.spn and KcMineUi Murdock 

(New York, 1947), p. 35. 

Henry James, licw^senfaiive Sections, cd Lyon N. lli(*hm'(lKon (New York, 
1941), pp. 9M. 

The Art of the Novel, Critical Prefaces by Henry James, iniroclnclioii by B. P. 
Blackmur (New York, London, 1934), p. 173. 

Ibid,, p. 176, 
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dudes with the sentence, “ The story to be told — ^tolerably 
obviously — by an outside spectator, observer.” 

The Notebook entries for The Friends oj the Friends show 
the place of the narrator in the short story. The original idea 
is that of a man and woman who, without having met in life, 
manage to complete their union after her death. In the first 
entry for this ghost story, James decided upon first-person 
narration. “There would be various ways of doing 'it, and 
it comes to me that the thing might be related by the 3rd 
person, according to my wont when I want something — as I 
always do want it — intensely objective.” In this entry, and 
in a later one, James makes the narrator a third person, a 
woman who is the fiancee of the man and a friend of the other 
woman.” The narrator is to record the growth of the intimacy 
of her beloved with her friend, culminating in the narrator'’s 
suspicion that he is communing with the gbost of the dead 
friend. 

Objectivity, then, stands as the means whereby art may 
build from life, whereby order is given the disordered.'® With 
The Ambassadors, James saw that the complexity of Strether’s 
experience could not be completely presented even in using 
him as a center of consciousness and avoiding the need to 
explain anything that Strether himself might not explain. 


The thing was to be so much of this worthy’s [Strether’s] intimate 
advenlure that even the projection of his consciousness upon it 
from beginning lo end without intermission or deviation would 
probably still leave a part of its value for him, and a fortwn for 
ourselves, unexpressed. I might, however, express every gram of it 
there would be room for— on condition of contriving a splendid 
particular economy.'" 


James stressed the function of objectivity in imposing clarity 
and independence in a representation of life when he attacked 


'"For Jan. 12, 1895. p. 179- 
For Dcf. 21. 1805. p. 231. 

'“For Janioi’!' .s!ai™S’s~on Lhe need for order 

I ui PnTirait of a Lady, Notebooks, p Is, upon 

A -Tt. c.,. Fu.d- 

T/ie Art of the Novel, pp. S29-30. 

The Art of the Novel, p. 317, 
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the use of the autobiographic form by H. G. Wells. James 
wrote to Wells, “ There is, to my vision, no authentic, and no 
really interesting and no bemitiful report of things on the 
novelist’s, the painter’s part unless a particular detachment 
has opex’ated, unless the great stevvpot or crucible of the imagi- 
nation, of the observant and interpretive mind in short, has 
intervened and played its part. . . .” 

The devices for attaining objectivity, James recognized, are 
many; he used them according to the needs of each particular 
piece he created. In the Notebooks, he early suggested letters 
and a journal as means of nai-ration."’ The bulk of his short 
stories relies on narration by an observer, either in the first 
or third person. And in the later novels occurs the concen- 
tration upon the consciousness of those characters central to 
the action. First-person narrative is a means to objectivity, 
the objectivity that James thought Tainc had expressed so 
well in saying that “ TurgoniefT so perfectly cut the umbilical 
cord that bound the story to himself.” But it is only one of 
the several devices, and it is one associated with the short 
story. The place of first-person narration in The Sacred Fount 
can best be understood by first examining what makes the 
method appropriate to the short story, to a genre other than 
the novel. 


3 

The second function of first-person narrative is to effect 
economy and brevity of structure. It is in James’s attempt 
to achieve such an effect that we may get an insight into the 
working-out of The Sacred Fount. For the device is one which 
James associated especially with the short story; and the 
growth of The Sacred Fount from a short story to a novel 
may show us in detail how and wherein James was dissatisfied 
with the work as it embodied the inappropriate development 
of a short-story subject by a short-story device into the form 

Letters, ii, 181-^. See also a letter to Mrs IIuTEiplirey Ward scolding her for 
her lack of objectivity by dealing with characters omnisciently, i, $5^6. And see the 
comments upon dramatic objectivity in the preface to The Ambassadors, The Art 
of the Novel, pp. S^^-5. 

Notebooks, pp. 11, 15, 

^^Ihid., p. 101. 
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of a novel. The distinction which James makes, in searching 
out the specific form which is proper to a given subject, is in 
terms of the degree or amplitude of revelation of the conscious- 
ness. Thus, for example, the “villainy of motive” which 
interested him in “ The Turn of the Screw ” was to be sym- 
bolized in the ghost, in the “evoked predatory creatures,” 
and he would not seek to explain the “ villainy ” but only to 
impress the sensation, the effect, upon the reader through the 
reaction of the narrator: Make the reader “ think the evil.” 
The novel, on the other hand, deals with evil through the 
extended psychological operation of the protagonists, struggling 
to a state of consciousness, of comprehension. In this fashion, 
Isabel Archer develops; in this fashion, Maggie Verver seeks 
her salvation. 

James noted his conception of the function of the observer 
as a means of attaining formal economy in the preface to The 
Golden Bowl. 

I have already betrayed, as an aceepted habit, and even to an 
extravagance commented on, my preference for dealing with my 
subject-matter, for ‘ seeing my story,’ through the opportunity and 
sensibility of some more or less detached, some not strictly 
involved, though thoroughly interested and intelligent, witness or 
reporter, some person who contributes to the case mainly a certain 
amount of criticism and interpretation of it. Again and again, on 
review, the shorter things in especial that I have gathered into 
this Series have ranged themselves not as my own impersonal 
account of the affair in hand, but as my account of somebody’s 
impression of it — the terms of this person’s access to it and esti- 
mate of it contributing thus by some fine little law to intensi- 
fication of interest. The somebody is often, among my shorter 
tales I recognize, but an unnamed, unintroduced and (save by right 
of intrinsic wit) unwarranted participant, the impersonal author’s 
concrete deputy or delegate, a convenient substitute or apologist 
for the creative power otherwise so veiled and disembodied.^® 

The achieving of economy by using a narrator may be illus- 
trated by James’s comments upon The Coxon Fund, which he 
characterized as a “ complicated thing ” done “ with a strong 
brevity and lucidity.” The germinal idea in the Notebooks 

The Art of the Novel, p. 327. The rest of the passage develops the gain in 
objectivity, reflecting the manner in which both advantages were usually blended 
in his mind. 

p. 231. 
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is stressed as a “ little story.” Reading a biography of Coleridge 
aroused in James an interest not in delving into the character 
of the poet himself, but rather in illustrating Ihe imaginative 
and sympathetic appreciation, by someone, of a character like 
the poet; it occurred to James that such appreciation might 
well be developed by having another character make a sacrifice 
for the poet.-'' In the next entry, developing the illustrative 
subject, James sets his goal “ a strong subject, a rich subject 
stimmarized — that is my indispensable formula and momento.” 
And the use of the narrator is to avoid the difficulty of the 
“ literal record — anything merely narrative, with the detail 
of narrative for the contribution of the narrator to the 
subject is to “ compress and confine it by making it the picture 
of what I see.” The narrator, then, can summarize, define, 
and explain — contributing first, the objectivity of the removal 
of the author, and second, the abridgement which is not pos- 
sible if an action is so dramatized that the reader draws his 
own conclusions."’ 

4 

When James wrote The Sacred Foiint, probably sometime 
in 1000,-” he had undergone a change of interest, from the 
desire to write short pieces of fiction to a wish to attempt the 
larger possibilities of the novel. In an entry in the Notebooks 
in 1889, the same entry in which he had praised Turgenieff’s 
objectivity, James said he wanted to create “ a large number 
of perfect, short things, nouvelles and tales, illustrative of ever 
so many things in life.”"" But ten years later, January 27, 
1899, after he had concentrated on short pieces in the years 
following the failure of Guy Domville, he wrote, “the desire 
to get back only to the big (scenic, constructive ‘ architectural ’ 
effects) seizes me and carries me off my feet.” "" Significantly, 

For April 17, 1894, p. 152 

For April 25, 1894, p IfiO. 

For the use of the narrator to give an impression see also in the Notebooks the 
germs of The Author of Beltraffio, p. 58, an unused i<lea, p. 144, and Ihe entries for 
The Next Time, pp. 180, 201 For two apparent contradictions of the value of first- 
person narrative, sec p. 130 on The Golden Bowl, and pp 300-01 on The Sense of 
the Past. 

The interval is between the last Notebooks entry, Oct. B, 1800, and the copy- 
right, Feb. 16, 1901. 

101 . 

P 269. See also p 135. 
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the ideas that were later to be developed into The Ambassadors 
and The Golden Bowl were first entered in the Notebooks in 
the earlier years of this period as notes for subjects for short 
works. The Golden Bowl, on November 28 , 1892 , was seen 
as a “ little tale.” On Feburay 14 , 1895 , James rejoiced, as 
he returned to the idea, in the aid to creation of structure 
which accrued from using a scenario as in a play.“ And later 
that year, he listed the subject as one of a group of potential 
novels.-^' Similarly with The Ambassadors-, the first entry is 
for October 31 , 1895 , when the story about Howells’s remark 
in Paris suggested “ some little illustrative action,” a “ sujet 
de nouvelle.” Nowhere in these early notes, it should be 
remarked, does James associate these ideas, even as short 
stories, with first-person narrative. However, in the entries- 
for The Sacred Fount, the method of first-person narrative 
appears early. 

The Notebook entries for The Sacred Fount establish what , 
James meant when he described it as intended only as a 
short story. Its subject, the “ tenuity oj idea ” which James 
noted, places it in the category of the short pieces in which 
the interest is not primarily the penetration into a character 
but a record of character in its external manifestations. The 
particular economy of the short story, the summarization in 
the point of view of a person outside the subject, follows as 
necessary to establish the concentrated impression which is to 
be made upon the reader. And a narrator, a device used “ in 
the shorter things in especial,” is clearly seen as organic to 
the story. Under the date of February 17 , 1894 , James noted 
the idea of a young man married to an older woman who 
regains her youth while he becomes pretematurally aged. Then 
James speculated on adding a transfer of mental power, “ of 
cleverness and stupidity,” and on the idea of a liaison which 
is suspected but which can be proved only by the fact of an 
observed outward change. 

The fact, the secret, of the liaison might be revealed in that way. 
The two things— the two elements-^beauty and ‘ mind,’ might be 
correspondingly, concomitantly exhibited as in the history of two 
related couples — with the opposition, in each case, that would 
help the thing to be dramatic.^® 


P. 130. 
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The story, thus, was to be revealed, or told, as the external 
manifoslalion o£ the internal relationship of the couples. 
Objectivity demanded that the representation be achieved 
with the absence of the author’s making explanations in his 
own person; and economy stipulated the use of an observer to 
summarize, to record a history. The idea has dictated this 
development, since the idea has postulated a symbol in the 
appearances of the couples, like the symbols of the ghost 
stories, and has not predicated an analysis of their conscious- 
ness in the fashion of the late novels. The second and last 
discussion in the Notebooks, under the date February 15, 1899, 
expanded these early conclusions. 

Don’t lose sight of the little concetto of the note in former vol. 
that begins with fancy of the young man who marries an old 
woman and becomes old while she becomes young. Kec]) my play 
on idea: the liaison that betrays itself by the transfer of qualitie.s — 
qualities to be determined — from one to the other of the parties 
to it. They exchange. I see % couples. One is married — this is 
the old-young pair. 1 watch Iheir process, and it gives me my 
light for the spectacle of the other (covert, obscure, nnavowed) 
pair who are not marricd.''’“ 

The movement of the story was to be the process of discovering 
and establishing the nature of this relationship by using the 
observed fact of one couple’s behavior to fix the hypothesis 
and by seeking to prove the same rule at work in the other 
couple. 

If The Sacred Fount had become a short story, the narrator 
would most likely have remained a device of presentation, and 
the primary emphasis would have been placed upon the subject 
of the two couples. The entire action would have been so 
grouped as to “ explain ” the process implied in the title; and 
the narrator would have served principally to record for the 
reader the facts of the changes of outward appearance in the 
couples, to conduct the search for that evidence in the second 
union which would corroborate the principle, and to introduce 
facts from the past which would explain the phenomena dis- 
covered during the weekend. However, as the story expanded, 
the narrator became a central character expressing a theme 
in the novel. “ I watch their process,” James said in the plan 
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for the short story; but in the novel, the emphasis is more on 
the “ I,” on the action in the consciousness of the narrator. 

The relationship of The Sacred Fount to the three novels 
which followed it lies in this exploitation of the growth of 
consciousness. But in The Ambassadors, The Wings of the 
Dove, and The Golden Bowl, the consciousness of characters 
central to the subject is the primary interest. If The Sacred 
Fount had been done in the manner of these novels, one or 
more of the four principals would have been developed as a 
center of consciousness, and the narrator would have become 
a confidant like Maria Gostrey or Fanny Assingham. Or a 
new subject would have been invented to draw the narrator 
more closely in. The development of the narrator in this novel 
is an exploration of the technique which was to produce 
Strether, Milly Theale, Kate Croy, Merton Densher, Maggie 
Verver, and the Prince; but the experiment failed because it 
was conceived in different terms. 

James noted the “ tenuity of idea,” embraced in the subject' 
represented by the symbol of the intense inner life adumbrated 
in external appearance. On the other hand, the subject of 
the later novels is clearly the inner life itself; it is Strether’s 
“ process of vision into his life, as concentrated in the out- 
break in the garden ”; it is “ the idea ... of a young person 
conscious of a great capacity for life, but early stricken and 
doomed,” for The Wings-, it is the searching and probing of 
the characters in The Golden Bowl for their fundamental moral 
obligations to each other. Even the attempt to explore con- 
sciousness directly in The Sacred Fount, in the narrator’s 
search, differs from the equivalent attempt in the succeeding 
three novels; the narrator is defeated in his struggle to attain 
awareness, for his endowments are imperfect. But the centers 
of consciousness in the other three do understand their posi- 
tions, do reach awareness, however much they may be defeated 
in material success. When The Sacred F ount ends with the 
narrator’s capitulation, it harkens back to the kind of ironic 
statement found in some short stories, like The Friends of the 
Friends. When the narrator of The Sacred Fount confesses 
that he has the intellectual capacity to perfect his analysis but 

The Art of the Novel, pp 307-9. ♦ 
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lacks the “ tone,” he concedes his lack of endowment to cope 
with the aggressors who are arrayed in complete menial and 
physical power. The more amply endowed protagonists of 
the late three novels can achieve a positive moral view of 
their worlds. 

The Sacred Fount is similar to these three other novels of 
the major phase only in the action of the narrator. The moral 
values of the couples and of the narrator are relatively simple. 
The moral values in the other three novels, on the other hand, 
are complex: there is no simple opposition of right and wrong, 
as in the early novels and many of the short stories: indeed, 
the essence of the search for consciousness is that no simple 
decision is possible for Strether, Milly or Maggie. Where The 
Sacred Fou7it attains complexity is in the enlargement of the 
role of the narrator, in his constituting an attack upon the 
aggressors: and this subject is not integrated with the revela- 
tion of the principle symbolized in tlie “ sacred foiinl,” as, in 
contrast, the opposition of the Prince and Charlotte is inte- 
grated with, is actually the core of the principle symbolized 
in the golden bowl. 

James might have been commenting upon the experiment of 
using first-person narrative in the novel when ho rejected it, 
in the preface to The Ambassadors, as unsuitable for that 
novel. To James, the use of the first-person for the central 
character of a novel was typified by the looseness of Gil Bias 
and David Copperfield, by the lack of objectivity, by the 
absence of the art of representing a subject with an apparent 
independent existence. And the value of this objectivity was 
the freedom from having to explain everything about the 
depths of Strether’s personality. James saw that the com- 
plexity of the situation was to be expressed in the variety of 
attitudes toward the central subject which would inhere in 
the variety of other characters. The novel was to present 
Strether’s “ sense of these things ” as it exhibited his reacting 
to them, not in his relating them: for James saw clearly “ the 
menace to a bright variety — involved in Strether ’s liaving all 
the subjective ‘ say,’ as it were, to himself.” 

The narrator of The Sacred Fount comes under this indict- 

Ibid., pp. 317-21. See also., the comments on the Prince In the preface to The 
Golden Bowl, p. 329. 
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merit of autobiography. In the Notebooks he is planned as 
the observer, the register of changes in the couples, the device 
of presentation. But in the novel he has become one of the 
protagonists as the action changes from the mere revelation 
of the liaison to the battle by the two aggressors to prevent 
that revelation. As a narrator, however, he filters all the action 
through his consciousness and becomes a “menace to bright 
variety.” For James postulated the difference between the 
short story and the novel in his views of the difference func- 
tions of objectivity and economy in the two forms. The short 
piece of fiction, with its limited idea and restricted action, 
needed summarization; its objectivity could be gained through 
the observer, often a narrator. The novel, with its greater 
amplitude of idea and action, could approach more nearly the" 
ideal of the stage where the audience makes its own deduc- 
tions with a minimum of summarization; the objectivity of 
the three great novels of this period is attained in the device’ 
of the center of consciousness, with economy created by the 
use of ficelles, those confidants who introduce background 
material and offer in their conversation a variety of point of 
view.'*'* 

That James did not intend to repeat the mistakes of The 
Sacred Fount can be seen from his changes in The Sense o/ 
the Past. In an entry in the Notebooks for August 9, 1900, 
the time he was writing, or may have finished. The Sacred 
Fount, he wrestled with the problem of using first-person 
narrative to present the subject of a young man’s being 
attracted by the past as represented in the ancestral ghost. 
He concluded, “ What I feel I roughly make is that, if, under 
this rubric, I can arrange anything simple enough to be told 
in the first person, I shall manage; but if that, if, it won t go 
so, there’s no use in it.” “ But as the work apparently grew 
beyond simplicity, James was able to overcome his supersti- 
tious fear of leaving a project unfinished. He shelved the work 
until 1914 when he began a draft for the novel in which he 
dropped the use of first-person narrative and shifted to a 

Ibid , see especially the conclusion to the preface yo The Amhoisadors, pp. 321-6. 

Notebooks^ pp. SOO-1. 
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method whereby revelation would rise out of the relations 
which the hero would develop with the other characters. 
This method, the method of the great novels, was that con- 
ceived after the failure of the experiment which was The 
Sacred Fount, 


Northwestern University 



WALLACE STEVENS: THE USE OF POETRY 
By Bernard Hjeringman 

The world of Wallace Stevens’ poetry has always been two, 

things as they are ” and “ things imagined.” The dichotomy 
has been so constant that certain terms are stock symbols of 
the two realms. The moon, blue, the polar north, winter, music, 
poetry and all art: these consistently refer to the realm of 
imagination, order, the ideal. The sun, yellow, the tropic 
south, summer, physical nature; these refer to, or symbolize,' 
the realm of reality, disorder, the actual. And just as Crispin, 
“ the poetic hero ” of “ The Comedian as the Letter C,” alter- 
nates between the two in his search for a valid esthetic,- so 
Stevens, in his poetry, has 

conceived his voyaging to be 
An up and down between two elenaents, 

A fluctuating between sun and moon. 

From Harmonium to Notes toward a Su-preme Fiction, the 
poetry is concerned with these two worlds, separately and in 
varying relation. The concern is made explicit in dust-jacket 
statements by Stevens: about Ideas of Order, which “ attempts 
to illustrate the role of the imagination in life, and particularly 
in [the realistic] life at present about “ The Man with the 
Blue Guitar,” which “ deals with the incessant conjunctioning 
between things as they are and things imagined.” 

The concept of the fiction becomes a key to Stevens’ 
developing projection of a synthesis of Imagination and 
Reality and thus to his concern (in both his poetry and his 
occasional criticism) with the use of poetry. At first the fiction 
is roughly equivalent to poetry, as a manifestation, or a voice, 
of Imagination. In “ A High-Toned Old Christian Woman ” 
{Harmonium ) , 

Poetry is the supreme fiction, Madame. 

In “ The Comedian as the Letter C,” in the course of Crispin’s 
search, “ The moonlight fiction disappeared ” in favor of “ the 
essential prose,” or Reality. But Stevfens carefuUy reminds us 
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that the prose may “ wear a poem’s guise at last,” suggesting 
a possible synthesis. It is suggested again in “Another Weeping 
Woman ” (Harmonium) , with 

The magnificent cau.se of being, 

The imagination, the one reality 
In this imagined world. 

“ To the One of Fictive Music ” (Harmonium) is an invocation 
to the poetic muse, saying that poetry must work from imme- 
diate reality, yet asking that it be endowed with “ the strange 
unlike,” with the unreal imagination. 

Stevens also makes use of the fiction in Parts of a World, 
in terms of a problem of belief. Here, in “ Asides on the Oboe ” 
he poses “ a question . . ./Of final belief,” a question of 
choosing the fiction in which to place our final belief. “ If . . . 
man is not enough ” to believe in, the poem says, we can still 
believe in an “ impossible possible philosophers’ man,” a man 
who sums up the world and us. This man is like the inhabitant 
of the heaven or ideal realm pictured in “ The Greenest Con- 
tinent ” (Owl’s Clover) , in being “ the transparence of the 
place in which/He is.” He is a creator of reality in his own 
supreme imagination. He is a poet, “ and in his poems we find 
peace.” The poem suggests a fusion of Reality and Imagination 
by means of a fiction. 

Stevens has mentioned the suj)reme fiction in his prose as 
well as in his poetry, in a way that encourages interpretation 
of a developing use of the concept as connected with the fusion 
or synthesis of his dichotomy. 

There is, in fact, a world of poetry indistinguishable from the 
world in which we live, or, I ought to say, no doubt, from the 
world in which we shall come to live, since what makes the poet 
the potent figure he is, or was, or ought to be, is that he creates 
the world to which we turn incessantly and without knowing it 
and that he gives to life the supreme fictions without which we 
are unable to conceive of it.^ 

It is not likely that Stevens means that the two “ indistin- 
guishable ” worlds are in all respect the same. But the passage 
has double relevance to his theme of the intersection of Imagi- 
nation and Reality: socially, in that the poet thereby helps 

^ “ The Noble Rider and the 'Sound of Words,'" in The Language oj Poetry, ed, 
Allen Tate (Princeton, 194^), pp 120-21 
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men to live their lives; esthetically, and ontologically, in that 
poetry thereby constitutes a greater reality. 

Both aspects of the theory find major development in Notes 
toward a Supreme Fiction. The two aspects— The social and 
the esthetic— cannot, of course, be mutually exclusive, but 
this paper is primarily concerned with the esthetic. In this 
consideration, an examination of the function and location of 
poetry (as subject or referent in the poems) in terms of 
Stevens’ dichotomy is an illuminating guide. Poetry has 
generally in his work been a symbol of the whole realm of 
imagination, and a special manifestation of that realm. It has 
been a means of escape from reality, a means of ordering the 
chaos of reality, a means of finding the good in reality, and, 
simply, a means of describing reality. At times the last two 
functions have been carried to the point where poetry has 
been relocated as a subordinate part of Reality, usually as the 
voice of that realm. The relation of the two realms ha^ 
naturally varied with the variation in the place of poetry, 
chiefly in an alternation between conflict and conjunction, 
sometimes with a separation so nearly complete that no sys- 
tematic relation could be traced. 

For an estimate of the final development of the fictive 
synthesis of Imagination and Reality, the location and func- 
tion of poetry are again guiding factors. The shifting process 
of these factors reaches a kind of finality in the Notes, corre- 
sponding lo the final development of the synthesis. Although 
in most of Stevens’ work, poetry is located either in the realm 
of imagination or, less frequently, in reality, another tendency 
makes itself felt almost from the beginning, always in connec- 
tion with the development toward the idea of synthesis. There 
has been a shift toward the center, toward the balancing point 
between the two members of the dichotomy. This became 
fairly evident in Owl’s Clover and “ The Man with the Blue 
Guitar.” It culminates in the Notes, where the central location 
of poetry is not only an implicit necessity but a symbolically 
explicit fact and theme. For example, in a section (VII) of 
“ It Must Give Pleasure,” the third book of the Notes: 

It must be that in time 

The real will from its crude compoundings come. 

Seeming, at first, a beast disgorged, unlike. 
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Warmed by a desperate milk To find the real, 

To be stripped of every fiction except one, 

The fiction of an absolute — Angel, 

Be silent in your luminous cloud and hear 
The luminous melody of pi'opcr sound. 

Here poetry is the supreme fiction, central between the real 
and the absolute or ideal, central between men and Angel, 
between, crude compoundings and refined reality. The fiction 
is agent of synthesis and, in luminous 7iielody, product of 
synthesis. This development parallels the poet’s remark that 
“ It is not only that the imagination adheres to reality, but, 
also, that reality adheres to the imagination and that the inter- 
dependence is essential a corollary also of his remark on the 
poet’s intenser “ realization ” of “ resemblance his “ sense 
of -reality keen enough to be in excess of the normal sense of 
reality creates a reality of its own.” “ Starting from an inter- 
section of Imagination and Reality, poetry creates a synthesis, 
and thus creates a new world of transcendent reality. 

Stevens adds evidence of his interest in the poetry of inter- 
section and synthesis by finding similar transcendence in the 
poems of Marianne Moore and William Carlos Williams. He 
sees it, as Miss Moore sees it, in her “ conjunction of imaginary 
gardens and real toads and in his preface to one of Williams’ 
books: “. . . how often the essential poetry is the result of 
the conjunction of the unreal and the real, the sentimental and 
the anti-poetic, the constant interaction of the two opposites.” ® 

Notes toward a Supreme Fiction is no formalized philosophic 
discourse, logically constructing this metaphysics of intersec- 
tion and consequent synthesis. It is well to consider the title, 
which establishes a tentative tone and a feeling, common in 
reading Stevens, of the poet’s deprecatory attitude toward 
himself and his art. Still, the “ toward ” indicates approach 
to a goal, and three sub-titles suggest a definition and possible 
construction of the supreme fiction. “ It Must Be Abstract 
“ It Must Change “ It Must Give Pleasure.” 

The brief prologue sums up Stevens’ dedication to poetry. 

^ Ibid., p and “The Eealm of Eesemblaiice/’ Partimn Retnew, XIV (1947), 
^ 47 . 

® “ A Poet that Matters/’ Ltfa and Letters Today (London) , XIII: 2 (December, 
1936), 65-65; W. C. Williams, Collected Poems 1921-1931 (New York, 1934), 3. 
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He meets it in a light of “ living Changingness,” finds “ the un- 
certain light of single, certain truth,” and makes his affirmation: 

For a moment in the central of our being, 

The vivid transparence that you bring is peace. 

Here is another crucial mention of the transparence which 
brings peace and is a quality of “ heaven.” This sublime state 
comes in the central of our being. The phrase conveys more 
than a sense of intense feeling. Central, used as a noun, carries 
a sense of relation which center would lack, as well as making 
the statement more striking. In other words, it locates the 
situation at the intersection of the two realms. The use of ' 
our supports this interpretation with both of its main possible 
readings. If our being means that of Stevens and the muse he 
addresses, then the vivid transparence is between them. If our, 
in contrast with the first person singular of the rest of the 
poem, refers him to his fellows, then the poet becomes repre- 
sentative of the reality- world of mankind in that intersection 
with imagination which results in the sublime situation he 
describes. 

The idea of the poet as representative of humanity-reality 
is borne out, in turn, by a theme to which Stevens has given 
considerable attention. It is especially noteworthy here because 
of its relevance to the theme of intersection in the dichotomy. 
For Stevens the poet is a microcosm, summmg up in himself 
the whole universe of the dichotomy and, in himself, consti- 
tuting an intersection which results in poetry. Stevens states 
a credo for a projected ideal poet: 

1 am, the truth, since I am part of what is real, but neither more 
nor less than those around me. And I am imagination, in a leaden 
time and in a world that does not move for the weight of its own 

heaviness^ 

The development of this theme also traces back through the 
whole of Stevens’ work. It begins with such early examples 
as “ I was the world in which I walked,” from “ Tea at the 
Palaz of Hoon” {Harmonium), where it is related to the 
location of the poet in reahty. It develops through a stage 
represented by “ Re-Statement of Romance ” {Ideas of Order) , 

* 

Virile Poet,” Sewanee R&view, LII (1944), 526. 


* “ Figure of the Youth as a 
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This Platonic idea, in Stevens usually the first idea, recurs in 
eight of the ten sections of this first book of the Notes. In 
several cases there is an approach to synthesis by way of 
specific relation of the idea to the reality of which it is an 
abstract. This is particularly true in section III, where “ The 
poena refreshes life,” naaking it possible for us to return to 
“the first idea,” which is “an immaculate beginning,” and 
to move between “that ever-early candor” and “its late 
plural,” between the idea and its descendant manifestations. 
From this movement begun by “ the poem ” we feel “ an 
excitation, a pure power.” Finally, in III the nonsense of life 
“ pierces us with strange relation.” Nonsense refers to some 
nonsense syllables in previous lines, to the nonsense sounds 
of the rise and fall of the ocean, an old symbol of life-reality, 
and to the non-sense which is the first idea of life, or poetry, 
which relates the first idea and life. 

Section IV attempts definition of the source of poetry: 
“ From thi.s the poem springs: that we live in a place that is 
not our own and . . . not ourselves.” And this is hard. The 
implications are that the poem springs from desire to escape 
the place, to soften its hardness, or to make it our own. The 
last seems most likely in the context, particularly as the poem 
is, in the last line of the section, “ the sweeping meanings that 
we add.” This is another note toward the intersection of two 
worlds. 

Section VI refers back to the place we live in, which is not 
our own, where it was hard “ in spite of blazoned days.” Now 
the sun (which blazoned the days) has changed the poet’s 
house, and magnolia fragrance comes close, “ False flick, false 
form, but falseness close to kin.” This is a prefiguration of 
“ the unreal of what is real ” of “ Holiday in Reality ” {Trans- 
port to Summer) , another hint of fusion in the dichotomy, of 
the merging of false and true, real and imagined. The hint is 
supported in succeeding lines of the section, which state “ It 
must be” one or both in a series of opposites, symbolizing 
fusion quite clearly in the concludmg paradox which “ It ” 
must be: “ An abstraction blooded, as a man by thought.” 
Since “ It ” has no distinguishable antecendent in the section, 
this “ It ” is probably the same one which “ Must Be Abstract,” 
that is, the supreme fiction. 


6 
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Section VII supplies another note toward the same goal, 
with an alternation of symbols of the two realms on which 
“ the truth ” is said to depend. The dependence seems to be 
not so much on the “ lake ” of one realm (Reality) or on the 
“ composing ” of the other (Imagination) as on the presence 
of both, on the “ balances that happen,” with “ moments of 
awakening.” 

Section VIII tells of the first idea in terms of the “ major 
man,” 'another of Stevens’ related figures, who is not man 
but an abstract of man, who lounges by the sea and reads 
about the thinker of the first idea (God?) . He is another 
point of intersection for the symbolic dichotomy; he is given 
the possibility of expressing the synthesis in a sudden new 
language. This major man is an extension partly of the figure 
of the poet and partly of the earlier hero-figure in Stevens, 
thus linking two realms again, microcosm-fashion. “ 

The final section modifies and clarifies: 

The major abstraction is the idea of man 
And major man is its exponent, abler 
In the abstract than in his singular. 

More feeund as principle than particle. 

Happy fecundity, flor-abnndant force, 

In being more than an exception, part, 

Though an heroic part, of the commonal. 

It is of him, ephebe to make, to confect 
The final elegance . . . 

The ambiguous genitive of idea of man, both subjective and 
objective, conveys in itself the basic intersection which cul- 
minates in the final elegance. We are given in one phrase 
the abstraction about common man and the abstraction which 
is a force in the mind of man, the two merging to become 
the source of creation. 

3 

“ It Must Change ” 

Section I relates the idea of change to the idea of abstraction. 
Because of change, there is the perpetual cyclical flux which 

“The poet, of course, regularly epitomizes Imagination; the hero, in Stevens, 
epitomizes society and environment, i. e , Reality, 
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we notice in particular objects in nature. Thus “The con- 
stant / Violets, cloves, girls . . are also “ inconstant objects 
. . . / In a universe of inconstancy.” The constant violets in 
this world of change, of living and dying, can only be the 
abstractions of these objects. This is another example of the 
“ ever-early candor ” and “ its late plural ” given in section III 
of “ It Must Be Abstract.” 

Section IV figures forth the whole essence of Stevens. 

Two things of opposite natures seem to depend 
On one another, as a man depends 
On a woman, day on night, the imagined 

On the real. This is the origin of change. 

Winter and spring, cold copulars, embrace 
And forth the particulars of rapture come. 

The rest of the section elaborates on this in some of Stevens’ 
most beautiful lines. From this passage Hi Simons drew his 
relation of “It Must Change ” to “ the law of inherent 
opposites ” of “ Connoisseur of Chaos,” {Parts oj a World ) , 
the law which in the Notes he found “ expanded into a sort of 
dialectical principle of universal movement.”® This is not 
merely an expansion, however, because here the opposites 
embrace and the embrace produces rapture. This is a note 
on the relation of change to the supreme fiction. The passage 
epitomizes the dichotomy, synthesis, and at least an aspect 
of the supreme fiction which arises in synthesis. 

This book of the Notes is also a development of some of 
Stevens’ uses of change in Owl’s Clover (II, v) : “ It is only 
enough to live incessantly in change,” and “ So great a change / 
Is constant,” and “ But change composes, too.” One signifi- 
cant example of change in the earlier passage shows summer, 
which is a symbol of nature-reality, changing with a sudden 
falling of the leaves. This would correspond to abstraction. 
Later in Owl’s Clover (V, i), change makes a meaningful 
reappearance in relation to the poet, who is the cause of 
“ rhapsodies of change ” but is not changed by them. 

Other sections of “ It Must Change ” suggest various pro- 
ce.sscs of change, in the realms of both reality and imagination, 
and synthesis of the poles or opposites which produce change. 

““Wallace Stevens and Mallarme,” Modem PMotogy, XLEI (1946), 244. 
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Thus, in VIII, the spouse, the stripped woman who is elemental, 
physical reality is not naked, not stripped of the “ final fila- 
ment,” because 

A ficlivc covering 

Weaves always glistening from the heart and mind. 

Similarly in IX the poem is spoken of as alternating between 
“ the poet’s gibberish ” and " The gibberish of the vulgate,” 
with a question as to whether it moves “ to and fro ” or is 
“ of both at once.” The question is answered in the closing 
lines, where the poet is said to try “ by a peculiar speech ” 
to compound the two. 

The last section echoes one of the hints of synthesis in “ It 
Must Be Abstract,” (VII) with a “ lake . . . full of artificial 
'things,” a complete metaphor for the synthesis of Reality 
(the lake) and Imagination, the synthesis which has now been 
given a source in a corresponding pair of principles of the 
. supreme fiction, change and abstraction. The final couplet 
refers to both, to abstraction again in “ beginnings ” and to 
change in the process recorded by Time, writing down the 
particulars of “ The suitable amours ” which arc proposed “ Of 
these beginnings.” 


4 

“ It Must Give Pleasure ” 

The place of pleasure in the fictive synthesis is less clearly 
described than the place of the abstract or of change, but 
“ pleasure ” surely resides in “ The luminous melody ” which 
is sounded by finding “ The fiction of an absolute.” This comes 
with the intersection of the real and the ideal, with poetry at 
the center of the two realms, as I have already indicated in 
reference to this passage of section VII. 

Again a passage of Stevens’ prose illuminates his poetry; 

It is the mundo of the imagination in which the imaginative man 
delights and not the gaunt world of the reason. The pleasure is 
the pleasure of powci-s that create a truth that cannot be arrived 
at by the reason alone, a truth that the poet recognizes by 
sensation.'' 


’’ Sewanee Review, LII (1944i) , 622. 
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This later definition of pleasure is a direct echo of a passage 
m section I, where, after mentioning the “ facile. exercise ” of 
speaking and singing the joy in the heart of the multitude 
Stevens writes: ’ 

But the difficultest rigor is forthwith, 

On the image of what we see, to catch from that 
Irrational moment its unreasoning. 

As when the sun comes rising, when the sea 
Clears deeply, when the moon hangs on the wall 

We reason about them with a later reason. 

_ The concluding line is almost verbatim the first line of sec- 
tion IV, which continues: 

And wc make of what we see, what we see clearly 
And have seen, a place dependent on ourselves. 

The place is the mundo of the passage from Stevens’ essay, 
made of our vision, which consists of the ideal abstraction 
(what we see clearly) crossed with the real (what we have 
seen, experience) . This would seem over-reading except that 
it is exactly what is symbolized in the following lines, as a 
“ mystic marriage ” between two who before had loved but 
would not marry. Then they took one another and married, 
and it was well because “ the marriage-place was what they 
loved,” and “ They were love’s characters come face to face.” 
Here the pleasure is the pleasure of love. In section I, as 
glossed by the prose, it appeared as the pleasure of a perception 
which is a creation of truth beyond reason. But marriage is, ' 
after all, a creation of truth beyond reason, particularly if the 
partners, like these, are the characters of love, the paradigms 
of pleasure, the symbols of real and ideal. 

Section VI indicates synthesis again, when the protagonist 
makes a choice beyond thought, which can again be glossed 
from the prose passage and thus indicate the pleasure in 
creation of truth beyond reason. The Canon (who has been 
punned on as humming a fugue in section V) chooses 

to include the things 

That in each other are included, the whole. 

The complicate, the amassing harmony. 
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Stevens has shown us the pleasure of music before, as well as 
written about the pleasure of music. Harmony as pleasure is 
supported by the “ luminous melody ’’ of section VII. And 
this pleasure is also related, in VII, to the discovery of '' an 
order as of / A season,’’ as of summer and winter, symbols of 
the two worlds, as order is a symbol of their intersection. 

5 

The supreme fiction is the ideal poetry, the poetry which 
fixes the balance of the real and ideal realms, the synthesis 
which induces moments of illumination, like Pure corusca- 
tions . . . beyond / The imagination.” Late Hymn from 
the Myrrh-Mountain.” Transport to Surnmier) The last sec- 
'tioirof the Notes offers an appropriately consummate example, 
cyen to the louch of irony which so often accompanies instances 
of special intensity in Stevens’ poetry. 

That’s it: the more than rational distortion, 

The fiction that results from feeling. Yes, that. 

They will get it straight one day at the Sorbonne. 

Wc shall return at twilight from the lecture 
Pleased that the irrational is rational, 

Until flicked by feeling, in a gildered street, 

T call you by name, my green, my fluent muiulo. 

You will have stopped revolving except in crystal. 

MundOy the world he is in and the world he is, the world 
beyond reason, will be fixed and illuminated in a supreme 
fiction. In a moment of epiphany, knowing the world, knowing 
himself, knowing reality and imagination in inlerse(^tion, he 
knows the supreme reality. It is the reality of poetry. 


New York, N, Y. 




